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KAPILAVASTU. 

“From this” (that is apparently, the neighbourhood of Sravasti) 
the ihlgrim continued his journey, he tells us, and going south¬ 
east for above 500 li he caine to the Kapilavastu country. This 
he describes as above 4000 li (about 800 miles) in circuit, and 
as containing more than ten deserted cities all in utter ruin. 
The “royal city”, (that is, the district of the capital) Yuan-chuang 
adds, was such a complete waste its area could not be ascer¬ 
tained. But the solid brick foundations of the “Palace city”, 
within the “Royal city”, still remained, and were above fifteen li 
in circuit. As the district had been left desolate for a very 
long time it was very sparsely inhabited. The country was 
without a sovereign, each city having its own chief; the soil was 
fertile and farming operations were regular; the climate was 
temperate, and the people were genial in their ways. There 
were remains of above 1000 Buddhist monasteries; and near the 
“Palace city” was an existing monastery with above 30 (in the 
D text 3000) inmates, adherents of the Sammatiya School. There 
were two Deva-Temples, and the sectarians lived pell-mell. 

It is remarkable that while all the texts of the Records 
here give 500 li as the distance from Sravasti to Kapila¬ 
vastu, the texts of the Life give 800 li, the direction being 
the same; the Fang-chili agrees with the Records. Then 
the Life does not mention the ‘‘more than ten deserted 
cities all in utter ruin”, but it tells us that “the ta-ch'eng 
($15 M)> that is, the other cities for above 1000 li (in D 
10 li) were all utterly ruined”; Here again also the Life 
and the Records use the term “Palace city” to denote 
the walled city of the district called the capital The word 
cli'eng means city and city-wall , and it w r as the wall of the 
city which was made of brick as to its foundations and 
was fifteen li in circuit. 

The numbers which Yuan-chuang gives for the ruined 
* A 
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towns and deserted monasteries in this country were pro¬ 
bably either hearsay statements or mere conjectures. We 
read of eight cities in the country, and we find “Eight 
Cities” used apparently as a proper name for a locality . 1 
The number of monasteries is evidently an exaggeration ; 
as Buddhism does not seem to have ever flourished, either 
at Kapilavastu, or in the surrounding districts. 

The pilgrim next proceeds to enumerate the various 
objects of interest, all connected with the Buddha’s life, 
which he found within the capital. 

On tlie u old foundations” of king Suddkodana’s principal man¬ 
sion there was a shrine (or temple, cJmig-she) in which was a 
representation of that king. Near this was the site (lit. w old 
foundation”) of the bedroom of Mahamaya (the queen of Suddlio- 
dana and mother of the Buddha) and in the shrine which mark¬ 
ed the site was a representation of this queen. The shrine beside 
this had a representation of the P‘usa descending to become 
incarnate in Mahamaya’s womb. To the north-east of this was 
the tope to mark the place at which the rishi Asita read and 
announced the baby P‘usa’s destiny. At the south gate of the 
city was a tope to mark the place where the P‘usa competed 
with other Sakyas in athletics and threw an elephant over the 
city-moat. The elephant, in falling, made a hole which came to be 
called “The ditch ol the elephant’s fall”, and near the tope was 
a shrine with a representation of the P'usa. Beside this tope 
was also the side ol the part of the palace which served as bed¬ 
chamber of A asodhara the P‘usa’s princess, and in the shrine 
here were pictures of her and her son Rahula. Near this was 
the site of the Pisa’s schoolroom on which was a shrine with 
a picture of the young P'usa as Prince. In the south-east corner 
of the city, at the spot from which the Prince (the P‘usa) began 
his flight over the city-wall, was a shrine with a representation 
. of him on his white horse in the act of going over the wall. 

In the above passage the word slirine or temple stands 
for the Chinese ching-slid as before. Julien renders this 
term as usual by vihdra , but the context shews clearly 
that the term is not to be taken in that sense in this 
passage. Fa-hsien, whose description of Kapilavastu is 
neither full nor precise, calls the memorial structures 






1 Tsa-a-ban-chiog, eft. 20. 
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which lie saw on various sites fra, or topes, probably using 
the word in an extended sense and as meaning also a 
small shrine. 

Then the Chinese word in the above passage rendered 
“picture” or “representation” is hsiang (f§), commonly and 
correctly translated “image”, which in Julien’s rendering 
is “la statue”. Thus the words chung-tso-wang-hsiang (rft 
3E f?<) are rendered by him— “au centre duquel s’eleve 
la statue du roi”, but the meaning is simply— “within 
which is a representation of the king”. In the case of 
the shrine at the spot where the P‘usa entered Maha- 
maya’s womb Julien rightly translates “on a represente le 
Pou-sa”. According to Fa-hsien, who has only one re¬ 
presentation of the Queen and the P-usa, the picture 
shewed these two at the moment when the P*usa “mount¬ 
ed on a white elephant enters his mother’s womb”. Neither 
this incident, nor that of the Prince (i. e. the P‘usa) flying 
over the city-wall on his horse, could well be represented 
by a statue. The likenesses or representations of the king, 
queen, and other persons were probably pictures of them 
painted on the walls of the shrines opposite the entrance. 
Small temples with such paintings are familiar to all tra¬ 
vellers in India and China. 1 

Now as to the sites and “old foundations” pointed out 
to our pilgrim and his predecessor as those of the various 
buildings connected with the palace of king Suddhodana, 
all labelled, as it were, with their topes or shrines, we 
may confidently assert that the information given was not 
correct. At the time of Gautama Buddha there was 
neither a king Suddhodana, nor a palace of his, at Kapila- 
vastu. The city was apparently within the territory ruled 
over by the king of Kosala. The father of the Buddha 
w r as no more than a member of the Sakya clan, perhaps in¬ 
vested with some rank or importance as a chief magistrate, 
although this does not appear. 2 He may also have lived 

1 It is possible, however, that the pilgrim may have UBed the word 
hsiang here in its ordinary sense of image. 

2 Oldenberg’s ‘Buddha’, p. 101: Rhys Davids’s ‘Buddhism’, p. 92 
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in or near a place called Kapilavastu, but he had not a 
palace and did not reign there. The topes and' shrines 
shewn to the pilgrims must have been set up long after 
the Buddha’s decease. Even the author of the “Asoka- 
vadana”, although he mentions the city-gate by which the 
P‘usa passed out from his home to become an ascetic, 
does not seem to know anything of the various memorial 
buildings here mentioned. 1 

According to our pilgrim’s description in the present 
passage the throwing of the dead elephant by Prince 
Siddhartha (the P‘usa) was kept in memory by three ob¬ 
jects. There was a tope at the South gate of the city 
where Devadatta killed the elephant, Nanda drew its body 
out of the way, and Prince Siddhartha threw the body 
over the city-wall and moat. Then at the place where 
the dead body, thus thrown, fell outside the city, there was 
the great hole or pit which it made by its fall. The third 
memento was a shrine containing a representation of 
the Prince. Yuan-clmang’s language might seem to imply 
that the shrine was beside the pit, but his meaning evidently 
is that it was beside the tope. 

The “Pit of the Elephant’s Fall”, as Yuan-chuang calls 
it, is not mentioned by Fa-lisien, but we find it in some 
other treatises. In the Sarvata Vinaya 2 we find the story 
told very much as our pilgrim tells it, and there the Pit 
is seven li from the city. The “Fang-kuang-ta-chuang- 
yen-ching” 3 also has a version of it similar to that given 
in our text. In the story as told in the sutra just cited 
the Prince lifts the dead elephant with a toe of his left 
foot, and sends it through the air over the seven-fold wall 
of the city to a distance of above a furlong, and the ele¬ 
phant falling makes a great hole. In the “ Ying-kuo-ching”* 
Devadatta kills an elephant which blocks the thoroughfare, 
Nanda then flings the dead body out of the way, and 

1 Divyav. p. 390. 

2 P‘o-seng-chih, ch. 3. 

» Ch. 4 (No. 159). 

* Ch. 2 (No. 666). 
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Sidclliiirtha hurls it over the city wall and brings 
it back to life as it reaches the ground; and a similar 
version of the story is told in the “T‘ai-tzu-sui-ying-pen- 
cM-ching”. 1 Neither in these sutras nor in the “Chung- 
hsu-ching”, which also relates the miracle, 2 is there any 
mention of a hole or pit made by the elephant’s fall. 
According to Yuan-chuang and the Fang-kuang-ta-cliuang- 
yen-ching the elephant which Devadatta kills is one which 
the king had ordered to carry back the Prince from the 
athletic contest in which he had beaten all his competitors. 
Devadatta, in ill temper at having been beaten all round 
by his cousin, meets the elephant going out to carry home 
this successful rival, and giving way to his temper kills the 
animal. But some other accounts, as the “Chung-hsu- 
ching”, represent the elephant as a present from the people 
of Vaisali to the Prince, and Devadatta kills it out of 
envy and jealousy. It is not necessary to suppose that 
Yuan-chuang actually went to the Hastigarta or “Ele¬ 
phant’s Grave”, nor indeed need we believe that there 
was a ditch or pit with that name near Kapilavastu. 

Going on with his description the pilgrim takes us outside of 
the capital. To the south of the city, lie tells us, and at a dis¬ 
tance of above 50 K (about ten miles) from it, was an old city 
with a tope. This was the birth place of the Past Buddha Ka- 
lo-Jca-ts'mi-t c (that is, Krakachunda or Krakuccbanda, the Kaku- 
sandha of the Pali scriptures). Not far to the south from this 
city was a tope to mark the spot at which Krakuchunda having 
attained to perfect enlightenment (that is, having become Buddha) 
met his father. Another tope, which was to the south-east of 
the old city, marked the place in which bodily relics of this 
Buddha were deposited. In front of this tope was a stone pillar, ' 
erected by Asoka, above 30 feet high with a carved lion on the j * 
top, and an account of [KrakachundaV] decease (paritrirvRua) on 
the sides. Above 30 li (six miles) north-east from this old city 
was another w old large city” which also had a tope. Here the 
Past Buddha Ka-no-ka-mou-ni (Kanakamuni) was born. Near 
this city, on the north-east, was the tope which marked the spot 
where this Buddha, after attaining Bodhi, admitted his father into 

* Ch . 1 (No. GG5). 

2 Ch. 3 (No. 859). 
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bis religion; and north of this was a tope with bodily relics of 
Kanakamuni Buddha. Here too was a stone pillar above twenty 
feet high, with a lion on the top, and a record of the circum- 
* stances of this Bnddha’s decease on the sides; this pillar also 
had been set up by Asoka. 

Fa-hsien places the old city of Krakackunda, (called by 
him Ku-lu-ch'in Buddha) twelve yoianas (about 96 miles) 
to the south-east of $rfivasti, and he tells us the city had 
at his time topes and viliaras (that is, commemorative). 
He gives the name of this city as Na-p'iJca (JfJ (HJt ^fjp), 
which is perhaps for Nabhika the name of a town in the 
far north. Less than a yojana to the north of Kraka- 
chunda Buddha’s city, Fa-hsien relates, was the city of 
Ku-na-han (Kanakamuni, in the Pali texts Konfigamana) 
Buddha, also with topes. This latter city was according 
to Fa-hsien less than a yojana to the west of Kapilavastu. 1 
There is thus, as Cunningham has observed, a serious 
difference between the pilgrims as to the situations of 
these two old cities. According to Yuan-ohuang, as wc 
have seen, Krakachunda’s city was 50 li to the south of 
Kapilavastu and Kanakamuni’s city a few U to the south¬ 
east of Kapilavastu, while Fa-hsien places Kanakamuni’s 
city to the west and Krakachunda’s city to the south-w T est 
of Kapilavastu. Yet the two pilgrims are in tolerable 
agreement as to the distance and direction of Sravasti 
from Kapilavastu. 

In the Buddhist books various names are given to the 
cities feigned to have been the homes or birth places of 
the two Past Buddhas of this passage, but without any 
indication as to the localities in which the cities were 
situated. Thus Krakachunda Buddha’s city is called IFw- 
ivei or “Fear-less”, 2 and An-ho (■$ fu) or “Peaceful har¬ 
mony”, 3 and Shu (sometimes written Lun)-ha4i-Pi-na ($Jj 
pp) or Suhridin, perhaps the original for An-ho. 4 

1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 21. 

- Fo-shuo-Fo-ming-cliing, ch. 8 (No. 404). 

3 Chang-a-ha'n-chiug, ch. 1. Khemavatl in Pali. (D. 2. 7.) 

4 Ch‘i-Fo-fu-mu-hsing-tzu-ching (No. 626). The character for Shu 
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The city of Kanakamuni is called Chuang-yen ($£ g|) 1 2 
“adorned 7 ’, a translation of Subhavati, and Ch l ing-ching 
Qti W ot “Purity ”,2 and C1i l a-mo-yue-li (§| $|) or 

Ksliamavat, 3 4 and Eu-na (flf) or Kona.* The tope 
over the relics of Krakachunda Buddha is represented as 
having been built by a king contemporary with that 
Buddha and named Asoka 5 or, in one book, Subha. 6 
We find the tope of Kanakamuni located in the Benares 
district, 7 but his city Kona was apparently not far west 
from Kapilavastu. On the pillar recently discovered in 
the Kepalese Terai, near Kigliva, is an inscription in which 
king Asoka records that he had twice enlarged the tope 
of Kanakamuni and offered it worship. This information 
is very interesting, but it does not tell us which of the 
great events in that Buddha’s career the tope commemo¬ 
rated. Y et some Indian archaeologists do not hesitate to 
call it the Nirvana Tope of Kanakamuni Buddha. Fa-hsien, 
who places the two old cities on the west side of the 
capital, does not mention the presence of Asoka pillars; 
and 1 uan-chuang, who places the tw r o old cities to the 
eastward of the capital, records the existence of the pillars. 
He represents the inscriptions on the pillars as giving 
particulars of the decease of the two Buddhas, but the 
inscription on the Nigliva pillar does not give such par¬ 
ticulars. 

The pilgrim continuing his description relates that above 40 li 
to the north-east of Kapilavastu was a tope at the place where 
the young “heir-apparent” (that is the P ; usa while a young 
prince) sat in the shade of a tree watching ploughers at work. 

bile so sitting he became absorbed in samadhi, and obtained 
emancipation from cravings. The King, his father, observing that 
while his son was lost in ecstatic meditation the sun’s rays turn- 


1 Fo-shuo Fo-ming-cking, ch. 8 (No. 404). 

2 Chang-a-han-eking, ch. 1. 

3 Chd-Fo-fu-mu-ksing-tzii-chiug (No. 626). 

4 Sar. Yin. Yao-shih, ch. 7. 

6 Divyav. p. 418. 

6 A-yii-wang-ching, ch. 4 (No. 1343). Sobha in Pali. (D. 2. 7.) 

7 Cheng-.fa-nien-ck‘ii-ching, ch. 47 (No. 679). 
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ed back and the tree gave him continued shade, became con¬ 
vinced of the miraculous sanctity of his son, and felt for him an 
increased reverence. 

The story of this passage is told or referred to in many 
Buddhist books with little variation as to the main inci¬ 
dents. In the Asokavadana Upagupta points out to the 
Icing the jambu tree under which the P‘usa had sat to 
watch the labourers, and tells the king how the P‘usa here 
went into the first dhyana having attained true views. He 
also tells Asoka how Suddhodana, on beholding the mi¬ 
racle of the continued shade, prostrated himself before his 
son in adoration. 1 It was, we read in another treatise, 
pity for the toiling creatures which made the boy think 
deeply of earthly miseries and the way of escape. Sitting 
under the umbrageous jambu tree, which all the day screen¬ 
ed him from the glare of the sun, he attained by samadhi 
to absolute purity of thought. 2 

To the north-east of the capital were several hundred thousand 
topes where the Sakyas were put to death. When king Viru¬ 
dhaka conquered the Sakyas, and took them prisoners to the 
number of 99,900,000, he caused them all to be massacred: the 
corpses were strewn about in heaps and the blood made a pond: 
on the prompting of devas the skeletons were collected and 
buried. To the south-west of these topes were four small topes 
where four Sakyas repulsed the army. When Prasenajit suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne he sought a marriage alliance with the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, but these despising him as not of their 
class, deceived him by giving him as bride, with great ceremony, 
the daughter ol a slave-woman. Prasenajit made this girl his 
queen, and she bore him a son, the prince Virudhaka. In due 
course this prince went to the home of his mother to be edu¬ 
cated in various accomplishments, and on his arrival at Kapila- 
• vastu he lodged with his retinue in the new chapel to the south 
of the city. The Sakyas hearing of this became enraged at the 
young prince, and abused him because he— “the low son of a 
slave girl”— as they called him. had presumed to occupy the 
chapel which they had built for the use of the Buddha. When 
Virudhaka became king he promptly led an army to Kapilavastu, 


1 Divyav. p. 391: A-yii-wang-chuan, ch . 2 (No. 1459): A-yii-wang- 
ching. ch. 2: Bur. Int. p. 382 fl'.: Tsa-a-han-ching, ch. 23. 

1 Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-cliing, ch. 4 (No. 159). 
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determined to have revenge for the insult. While his army was 
encamped at some distance from the city four Sakya husbandmen 
attacked it and drove it back. Having done this the men came 
to the city; but their clansmen cut them oft' from the clan, and 
drove them into exile, because that they, the lineal descendants 
of universal sovereigns and Dharmarajas, by having dared to 
commit wanton atrocities, complacently killing others, had dis¬ 
graced the clan. These four men, so banished, went to the 
Snow Mountains and founded dynasties still existing, one in 
Udyana, one in Bamian, one in Hiraatala, and one in Shangmi 
(Sambi?). 


The summary account here given by Yuan-chuang differs 
considerably from the history of Virudhaka as related in 
the Buddhist books. Thus some authorities represent king 
Prasenajit as demanding from the Sakyas of Kapilavastu 
one of their daughters to be his queen in order that he 
might have an attraction for the Buddha in his palace. * 1 
The Sakyas, 500 in number, consider the demand in coun¬ 
cil. They tear to refuse, yet they cannot depart from their 
law which forbids the marriage of their females with aliens. 
Their President (or Elder) Mahanama gets them out of 
the difficulty by sending his daughter by a female slave 
(or, according to one version of the story, the slave her¬ 
self) to be the king’s bride. But there is also a different 
account which represents Prasenajit as falling in love with 
a kind and thoughtful young maiden who turns out to be 
a slave of the Sakya Mahanama. 2 The King demands the 
girl from her master, who had seized her for arrears ot 
rent due to him by her late father as his agent. The 
master gladly complies with the King’s request, and the 
slave-girl becomes queen. In duo course she bears a son, 
the prince who receives the name Virudhaka (or Vidudabha 
or Vaidiirya). When this son grows to be a boy he is 
sent to Kapilavastu to learn archery and other accomplish¬ 
ments, becoming a young prince in the household or under 
the supervision of Mahanama, supposed to be his maternal 


1 Tseng-yi-a-han-ching, c7i. 26: Dh. p. 216. 

1 Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih, ch. 7, 8 (No. 1121): Kockliill, Life, p. 74: 

Journal Buddhist Text Society Vol. V. P. 1. 
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grand-fatlier. But the night of his arrival at the city is 
spent in the New Hall or Chapel, and the young Sakyas, 
in the circumstances described by the pilgrim, treat the 
prince with rudeness and violence, or, according to others, 
after he has left, they speak of him very contemptuously 
and treat his presence in the Hall as a defilement of the 
building. In the course of time Yirudhaka succeeds his 
father as King of Kosala, having played foully for the 
Kingdom. One of his first acts after his accession was 
to collect an army for the invasion, of Kapilavastu, and 
the punishment of its inhabitants for their wanton insults 
to him in the days of his boyhood. On his way, and when 
only a short distance from Sravasti, he had the memorable 
interview with the Buddha seated under a dead tree as 
already related. When the Buddha left the Sakyas to 
the terrible fate which they made for themselves the king 
renewed the invasion. While his forces were encamped in 
the neighbouryood of Kapilavastu, the Sakyas in the city, 
following the Buddha’s advice, resolved to shut themselves 
up within the walls aud make a passive resistance. But 
one man She-ma (that is, perhaps Sama, Mr. Rockliill’s 
Samaka) living at a distance from Kapilavastu, took up 
arms against the invaders, defeated them, and slew many 
thousands of them. 1 According to the account followed 
by Yuan-chuang there were four country-men who fought 
and repulsed the invading enemy. As the fighting had 
taken place without the sanction of the Sakyas, and against 
their decision to make only a passive resistance, the brave 
patriot (or patriots) not only did not receive any recogni¬ 
tion from the besieged clansmen, but actually had to un¬ 
dergo the punishment of expatriation. The crime of Sama 
(or of the four heroes) was that he, a Kshatriya and a 
member of the Buddhist community, had taken human life, 
and caused it to be taken, in violation of the principles 
to which they were all vowed. When Yirudhaka found 


1 Tseng-yi-a- ban -ching 1. c.: Ch‘u-yao-ching, ch. 3 (No. 1321): 
Rockhil], Life, 117. 
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that the Sakyas would not fight he attacked their city the 
gates of which were opened to him through bad advice. 
He then destroyed the buildings of Kapilavastu, and mas¬ 
sacred all its inhabitants except a few who managed to 
escape. 1 

Three or four li south of Kapilavastu, the pilgrim’s description 
proceeds, in a wood of Ni-ku-lU (J& -)nj fipO trees was an 
Asoka tope at the place where Sakya gu-lai, having attained 
Buddhahood and returned to his native land, met his father and 
preached to him. The king had sent a messenger to remind his 
son of his promise to return home on attaining Buddhahood, 
and inviting him to make the visit at once. Buddha’s reply was 
that after the lapse of seven days he would return home. Hearing 
this the king ordered the streets to be cleaned; and he went in 
state to a distance of forty li from the city to await Buddha s 
arrival. The Buddha came through the air, escorted by devas 
and followed by his bhikshus, to the placo where the king was 
waiting; from this the jn’oeession went to the Xi-toi-lii monastery. 
Not far from this was a tope on the si>ot where the Buddha, 
sitting under a large tree with his face to the east, accepted a 
gold-embroidered monk’s robe from his aunt and foster-mother. 
Next to this was a tope to mark the spot at which the Buddha 
admitted into the Brootherhood eight princes and 500 Sakyas. 

The ni-ku-lii of this passage, as of other passages in 
the Records, stands for the Sanskrit word Nyagrodha (in 
Pali, Nigrodha), the Banyan tree. This transcription, 
which seems to represent a colloquial form of the Indian 
word, was probably adopted by the pilgrim from early 
Chinese translations of the Indian books. In his own 
translations from the Sanskrit Yuan-ehuang uses a tran¬ 
scription nearer to the form nyagrodha. All this passage 
is unsatisfactory; and it seems to have been composed in 
a careless hurried manner. As the passage itself shews, 
and as we learn from other sources, it was not in the 
Banyan Wood, south of the city, that Suddhodana met the 
Buddha. The king went out in state along the road to 
♦Sravasti (or, according to some accounts, towards Raja- 
griha), and at the river Lu-lia-ka (Rohitaka?) forty li 


1 Liu-li-wang-ching (No. 671): Makabodhivamsa p. 98: Wu-fen-lU, 
<h. 21: Spence Hardy M. B. p. 293. 
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from Kapilavastu, waited for the Buddha’s crossing into 
his territory. 1 Fa-lisien mentions the place at which father 
and son met, hut he does not say anything about a tope 
or wood, and indeed he does not seem to have known of 
a Banyan Wood. There was one large banyan tree, we 
know, and there may have been several such in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. There was also near Kapilavastu the Nyagro- 
dharama (in Pali the Nigrodharama) or Banyan Monastery 
here mentioned. This establishment was formed by the 
Buddhists of the district after their conversion. Yet our 
' pilgrim makes the Buddha go to it on his first visit, as 
Buddha, to his native place. 

The name of the messenger sent by Suddhodana to his 
son was Udayi or Kajudayi. When this man came with 
the king’s message he was converted by the Buddha and 
ordained, and so having come as the king’s messenger he 
went back as the Buddha’s apostle. 2 

The “great tree” under which the Buddha was sitting 
when he received the Kasha , or monk’s robe, from his 
aunt Maha Prajapatl was, according to Fa-hsien, a banyan. 
This pilgrim calls the robe a sahghati, and says the tree 
was still in existence at his time. The vestment was of 
fine muslin, we learn, and queen Prajapatl had made it 
herself. Out of kindness to her the Buddha accepted the 
robe, and handed it over to the Brotherhood. 3 

The “eight princes” of whom Yuan-chuang makes men¬ 
tion here were the Sakyans named, in one account, Ani- 
ruddha, Bliadi (or Bhaddiya), Nandi, Kimbila, Nanda, Upa- 
nanda, Ananda, and Devadatta. But this list does not 
agree with the histories of the disciples given in other 
works. Upali, the barber, who left Kapilavastu in atten- 
¥■ dance on the young “princes” when these went to be 

^ ordained, also made up his mind, on the way, to join the 


1 Chung-hsii-cliing, ck. 12: Sar. Yin. P'o-ieng-shih, ch. 9: Cliung- 
pen-ch‘i-ching, ch . 1 (No. 556): RockbiU, Life, p. 51. 

* 2 Sar. Yin. P‘o-8eng-shih 1. c. 

3 Fo-shuo-fcn-pie-pu-sl)ih-cbii:g(No.930): Chung-a-ban-ching,c/i.47. 
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Buddha’s Brotherhood. He was ordained before his former 
masters; and consequently these, on becoming bhikshus, had 
to reverence Upali as their senior in religion, a service 
which some of them were very reluctant to render. There 
is not perfect agreement as to the jolace where the ordi¬ 
nation ot Upali and the Sakya “princes” occurred, for 
the Yinaya and some other treatises refer it to Anupiya 
in the country of the Mallas, 1 2 while the pilgrims and other' 
authorities represent the ordination as having taken place 
at Kapilavastu. It was in consequence of an order Irom 
king Suddhodana (or from the Sakya Elders) that the 
500 young men and the eight “princes” joined the Brother¬ 
hood; but the ‘princes’ are, more properly, to be included 
among the 500.2 Every family which had more than two 
sons, or only two sons was, required by the state decree 
to send the best son to become a Sakya bhikshu. 

Iuside the east gate of the city, on the left side of the road, 
was a tope where Prince Sarvarthasiddha (the P‘usa) practised 
various accomplishments. Outside this gate, the pilgrim con¬ 
tinues, was a temple of Isvara-Dcva containing a stone image 
of the god in the attitude of rising and bowing. This was 
the temple into which the infant prince (the P ; usa), on the 
way from the place of his birth to the palace, was carried by 
command of the king his father (who was present with the party) 
to be presented to the god according to the custom of the 
Sakyas. As the baby was borne into the temple the stone image 
descended to pay respect to him, returning to its place when the 
baby prince (the P‘usa) was carried away. 

The place where the P‘usa while Trince Siddhartha 
“practised various accomplishments” was probably the site 
ol the school in which he learned archery and the other 
manly accomplishments of the Sakyas. The temple of the 
Deva of this passage, which is not mentioned by Fa-hsien. 
may have been on the site of the temple of the Sakya- 
Vardha (or -Vardhana) God to which according to other 
accounts the infant Buddha w r as borne. This Sakya-vardhana 
( Shih-Ica-tseng-chany JJjg Jgr -Jg.) was a Yaksha, the special 

1 Dkp. 139 ff.: Vinaya Cull. VII. 1: Ssu-fen-lii, eh . 4. 

2 Chung-hsii-cbing, ch. 13: Ta-chuang-yen-lun-ehing. t7j.8(No. 1182). 
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protector of the Sakyas, and all Sakya children were borne 
to his temple to be presented to the deity and obtain his 
favour and protection for life. 1 

Continuing his description the pilgrim relates that outside of 
the south gate of the city, and on the left side of the road, was 
a tope to mark the spot at which the Prince (that is, the P £ usa), 
competing in athletic accomplishments with the other Sakyas, 
shot at iron drums. His arrow pierced the drums, went thirty- 
two li to the south-east, and penetrated the ground up to the 
top, causing a clear spring of water to gush forth. This spot 
also was marked by a small tope; and the spring still existed, and 
had healing powers of great reputation. The people had always 
called it the Arrow Spring. 

Ea-hsien has a similar account of the Arrow-Well or 
Sarakupa, but he has no mention of a tope. In another 
treatise, however, which relates the incident, a tope is 
stated to have been set up by believing brahmins at the 
side of the Well. 2 Of all the Sakyas who were competi¬ 
tors in the military exercises Nanda and Devadatta were 
practically the only rivals to Siddhartha, the future 
Buddha; their strength and skill -were very great, but they 
were far surpassed by the superhuman achievments of their 
cousin. 

From the Arrow-Spring, the pilgrim proceeds, a walk of 80 
or 90 li north-east brought one tb the La-fa-ni (Lumbini) Grove. 
In this Grove was the beautiful bathing tank of the Sakyas, 
and about twenty-four paces from it was the old asoka tree at 
which the Buddha had been born into the -world. On the east 
of this was an Asoka tope, at the place where two dragons 
washed the newly born prince with hot and cold water. To the 
east of this were two clear springs with topes where two dragons 
emerged on the birth of the P £ usa and produced two springs. 
South of these was a tope where Indra received the newborn 
infant P £ usa. Next to it were four topes to the four Devarujas 
who had taken charge of the baby Buddha after his birth. Near 
these topes was a stone pillar set up by Asoka with the figure 
of a horse on the top. Afterwards the pillar had been broken 


1 Divyav. p. 391: A-yii-wang-ching, ch. 2: Rockhill Life p. 117: 
Sar. Vin. P £ o-seng-shih, ch. 2. 

* Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching, ch. 4: Sar. Vin. P £ o-seng- 
shih, ch. 3. 
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in the middle, and laid on the ground (that is, half of it), by a 
thunderbolt from a malicious dragon. Near this pillar was a 
small stream flowing south-east, and called by the people the 
Oil lliver. It was originally a tank of a pure oily liquid pro¬ 
duced by the devas for the use of the Buddha’s mother in cleans¬ 
ing herself from earthly soil after the birth of her son. The 
tank had become changed into a stream of water which, however, 
still retained its oily character. 

The La-fa-ni Grove of this passage is the “King’s Park 
(or Garden)” of Fa-hsien, who gives its name as Lun-min 
(eit i£) that is Lunimin or Lumbin, and places it 50 li to 
the east of Kapilavastu. 1 This pilgrim mentions a batli- 
ing-tank in which Mahftmaya bathed before giving birth 
to her son; and also a Dragon Well, but he does not re¬ 
cord the existence of either tope or pillar in the ‘Park’. 
We observe, however, that the narratives of the two pil¬ 
grims agree in placing Lumbini about nine or ten miles 
to the east of Kapilavastu. According to others it was 
between that city and Devadaha, and belonged to the 
latter. This Garden (or Grove) is celebrated in Buddhist 
legend as containing the very spot at which the future 
Buddha emerged from his mother’s womb. Its name, 
which appears to have been pronounced Lumbini and 
Lummini, was originally, according to some accounts, that 
ol the queen of Suprabuddha, king of Devadaha, for whom 
the garden was made. Yuau-chuang’s transcription La - 
fa-ni, which seems to be unknown to other authors, is 
apparently for Lavaoi which means “beautiful woman”. 
The various legends differ in the accounts which they give 
ot this place. In some it is a Park or Grove, in some a 
Garden, and in some merely a part of the general forest. 
So also they differ as to the kind of tree under which 
Mahamaya stood when she was delivered of her child. 
According to the Sarvata Vinaya, and other authorities, it 
was an asoka tree. When king Asoka visited Lumbini he 
saw the actual asoka tree, and conversed with its guardian 
genius. 2 Fa-hsien saw this asoka tree still alive, and 


1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch . 22. 

2 Divyav. p. 889. 
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Yuan-cliuang saw it, in its place, but dead. The Lalita- 
vistara makes the tree to have been a peepul, and the 
authorities used by Hardy and Bigandet call it a sal. 
One Chinese translation merely has “Lin-p‘i (Lumbi) trees 7 ’, 
and under one of these the P'usa is born. 1 

As to the present representative of Kapilavastu there 
have been several sites proposed. Cunningham thought at 
first that the site of the city might be located at Nagar 
Khas, in the southern part of the Basti district, near the 
confines of Nepal. But afterwards he abandoned this in 
favour of the site “on the bank of the Bhuila Tul or Lake 
of Bhuila, which is situated in Pargana-Mansurnagar, in 
the new part of the Basti District, about 25 miles north¬ 
east from Faizabad and about 15 miles west-north-west 
from Basti”. This is the identification made, with great 
confidence, by Mr. Carlleyle, who thought he had discovered 
at the place nearly all the objects mentioned by the Chi¬ 
nese pilgrims. 2 More recently, however, this site has been 
abandoned; and a new one, the existence of which was 
pointed out by Dr. Waddell, has been discovered by the ar¬ 
chaeological explorers of the Indian Government. This is 
declared to be the true Kapilavastu, and the identification 
rests mainly on certain inscriptions on stone pillars found 
recently in the Nepalese Terai. Near the village of Paderia, 
which is about about two miles north of Bhagvanpur and 
about thirteen miles from Nigliva, in the Terai north of 
Gorakhpur, Dr. Ftlbrer found one of Asoka’s monoliths. 
On this pillar is an inscription which records that king 
Tiyadasi (Asoka; in the 21 fit year of his reign personally 
worshipped at the place as the spot at which the Buddha 
Sakyamuni was born. There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the precise meaning of the rest of the in¬ 
scription. It seems, however, to intimate that the king 
caused a pillar of polished stone to be set up at the 
Buddha’s birth place, and reduced .he Government contri- 


1 Fo-8huo-p‘u-yao-chiug, ch. 2 (No. 160). 

2 Arch. Sur. India Vol. XII. p. 83 aud XXII. p. Iff, 
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bution from .the Lummini village. 1 With reference to this 
inscription we may observe that neither in the Sanskrit 
text of the Asokavadana, nor in any one of the three inde¬ 
pendent Chinese versions of it, is there mention of a stone 
pillar set up by the king, or of any reduction of taxation, 
or of the existence of a village at the Garden. According 
to these texts the first place which Asoka and Upagupta 
reach on their pilgrimage from Pataliputra is the Lum- 
bini Garden; Upagupta tells the king that this is the 
place of Buddha’s birth, and points out the particular tree 
under which Mahamaya stood when her child was born; 
then the king sets up a shrine, or a tope, at the place, 
and makes a donation of 100 000 ounces of gold (or of 
precious substances), and goes away. Perhaps the shrime 
referred to is the one recently discovered, close to 
the spot where Asoka’s pillar was found. 2 It contains a 
statue ol Mahamaya, nearly life size, giving birth to the 
infant. The existing statue has not been closely examined, 
so its age is quite uncertain. N either of the pilgrims has 
any reference to a tope erected by Asoka; and the topes 
nov r existing, near the shrine and inscribed pillar, are very 
small. Yet we find mention of a great tope at the spot where 
the Buddha W'as born, 3 4 and about the year A. D. 764 the 
tope was visited, we are told, by the Chinese pilgrim known 
as Whaling.* Yuan-chuang, we have seen, mentions a stone 
pillar, but lie does not say anything about an inscription 
on it. The Fang-chih, however, tells us that the pillar 
recorded the circumstances of Buddha’s hirtll, Further 
Search in the neighbourhood of Paderia may reveal the 
bakya’s Tank, the Dragon’s Topes, Indra’s Tope, and the 
Oily stream, all in the Lumbini Garden. About eight 
miles north-west from Paderia, we are told, are the ruins 


1 J. R. A. S. for 1897, p. t515: Epigraphia, Indica Vol. V. p. 1: 
Jour, des Savants, Fev. 1897, p. 73. 

2 Journal Roy. As. Soc. 1897 p. 619. 

3 Bsin-ti-kuan-ching, ch . 1 (No. 955). 

4 Shi-li-cking: Journal Asiatique 1895 p. 357. 
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of Kapilavastu which are “to be traced over a length of 
seven English and a breadth of about three English miles”, 
a statement not to be accepted. 

Then we have the Asoka pillar of Nigliva already 
noticed (pp. 7, 16) the inscription on which shews us that the 
city of the previous Buddha Konakamuni, mentioned and pro¬ 
bably visited by the Chinese pilgrims, stood near the site 
of that village. Nigliva is “situated 38 miles north-west 
of the Uska Bazar station of the Bengal and North-west 
Railway, in the Nepalese tahsll TaulihvS of the Zillah 
Butaul”. Dr. Eiihrer places the ruins of the city of Kraku- 
chanda Buddha seven miles south-west from the ruins of 
Kapilavastu. As we have seen there is a serious disagree¬ 
ment between the pilgrims as to the sites of the two old 
cities of the Past Buddhas with respect to Kapilavastu. Yuan- 
chuang makes Krakuchanda’s city to have been ten miles 
south of Kapilavastu, while Ea-hsien makes it to have been 
about seven miles to the south-west of that city; and 
Yuan-cliuang locates Konakamuni’s city to the south-east, 
while Fa-hsien places it due west of Kapilavastu. Further 
discoveries in the Terai and adjoining country may give 
more certainty as to the relative positions of the inter¬ 
esting remains of old Buddhism in the district. The two 
stupas of Krakuchanda Buddha have been discovered, we 
are told, at a place about seven miles to the south-west 
of the ruins of Kapilavastu, and so about the spot indi¬ 
cated by Fa-hsien as the site of that Buddha’s old city. 
Then Nigliva, which, as we have seen, has the stupa of 
Konakamuni Buddha, is about 15 miles to the south-west 
of Paderia (Lumbini), a location which corresponds roughly 
to Fa-hsien’s description. Thus the narrative of the earlier 
of the pilgrims is corroborated and illustrated by these 
important discoveries, and the later pilgrim’s account re¬ 
ceives from them useful connections. 

The most recent discovery in the Sakya country is that of 
the Piprawa Stupa an account of which was given to the 
Royal Asiatic Society by the Secretary on the 10 th August 
1900. This stupa enclosed certain vases which contained 
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bone-relics and various other articles. On one of the urns is 
a short inscription which, in Dr. Biihler’s translation, 1 is— 
“This relic-shrine of divine Buddha is (the donation) of 
the Sakya Sukiti brothers associated with their sisters, 
sons and wives.” 

^ys Davids translates it:— 2 
is shrine for relics of the Buddha, the august one, 
(is t at) ot the Sakyas, the brethren of the distinguished 

one, in association with their sisters, their children and 
their wives”. 3 


1 R. A. S. 1898, p. 388. 

- The Piprawa Stupa on the Birdpore Estate containing the 
Relics of Buddha, ibid. p. 588. 

3 [Professor Pischel, in his article in the Z. D. M. G. 1902, p. 157 
as probably solved the problem of the difficult word Sukiti which 
as ‘pious foundation’. So the translation will run: 
is s lrine &c. is the pious foundation of the Sakyas, his brethren 
in association & c . Ed ] 
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RAMA OR RAMAGRAMA. 

The pilgrim goes on to relate that “from this” (that is, the 
Lumbini Garden) he travelled through a wild jungle east for 
more than 200 li (about 40 miles) to Lan-mo (Rama) country. 
This had been waste and wild for a long time, and its area was 
not defined: its towns were heaps of ruins and there was a very 
scanty population. 

To the sout-heast of the old city (that is, the former capital), 
he tells us, was a brick tope nearly 100 feet high. This had 
been built by the king of this country (who obtained one of the 
eight portions of the Buddha’s relics) to enclose his share for 
preservation and worship. Beside this Relic Tope was a clear 
tank the dragon of which, when* he went out for a stroll, assumed 
the form of a snake, and performed pradakshina to the Tope by 
crawling round it to the right. The wild elephants also came 
in companies and strewed flowers at the tope; all this w*ent on 
without intermission. When king Asoka was dispersing the 
Buddha-relics of the eight topes, having taken away those of 
seven of the topes, he came to Rama in order to carry off the 
relics in its tope also. As he was about to begin work the dragon 
of the tank, afraid of being dispossessed, changed himself into a 
brahmin and tapping the [king’s] elephant in the face, said 
—“Your Majesty’s kindness extends to all Buddliadom, and you 
have largely sown the seeds of good works. I venture to beg 
you to dismount and deign to visit my abode”. Asoka accepted 
the invitation, and followed the dragon to his palace. There 
overpowered by the splendour of the dragon’s paraphernalia for 
the worship of the relics, he granted the dragon’s petition, and 
abandoned the idea of rifling the tope. A memorial at the place 
of coming out from the tank recorded the event. 

The situation here assigned to Rama agrees with that 
given by Fa-hsien who places it five yojanas to the east 
of the place where the Buddha was born. 1 The Fang- 
chih also agrees with the Records, but the Life makes 
Rama to be above 500 li (about 100 miles) east from 
Kapilavastu, and this distance agrees roughly with that 
given in some of the Buddhist books, that is, thirteen Yojanas. 

Some texts of the Life place the Relic Tope to the 
east of the old capital, and some 'make its height to be 
only fifty feet. The Life also does not make any mention 


* Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 23. 
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of the dragon of the tank changing himself into a snake, 
but states that he often assumed the form of a man and 
performed pradakshina to the tope. 

Jbor the words in the above passage “tapping the [king's] 
elephant in the face, said” the original is Ch‘ien-k‘ou-hsiang- 
V ue (0‘i HP %k 0), and Julien translates this— “se pro- 
sternant aux pieds de l’elephant, lui parle ainsi”. This 
Tendering is manifestly wrong from every point of view. 
-Phe phrase k‘ou-hsiang here means to tap or strike the 
elephant as k ( ou-ma is to tap a horse . But these phrases 
are used figuratively in the senses of boldly, sternly, seriously, 
and it is not necessary to suppose that any actual tapping 
or knocking takes place. In the present passage the word 
“king’s”, which I have added, is really not needed, and 
ve are only to understand that the dragon-brahmin faced 
the king, and addressed to him an earnest remonstrance. 

J lie story of king Asoka and the dragon who guarded 
the Relic Tope at Rama is told in several Buddhist books 
with variations. The Divyavadana, like our pilgrim’s 
narrative, represents king Asoka as going to the Naga’s 
Relic Tope, and on seeing the naga’s worship, as going away 
without interfering with the sacred relics. 1 But the “Tsa- 
a-han-ching” represents Asoka as carrying off the relics 
in the tope in spite of the dragon’s remonstrances. 2 The 
Sinhalese have a legend about the naga (or also nftgas) 
and this tope. According to ope of their books the relics 
were removed from Ramagama (probably the Rama of our 
author) by supernatural means to Ceylon; but this is a 
late and local fiction. 3 

Near to the .Relic Tope, the pilgrim records, was the Srama- 
nera Monastery so called because its temporal affairs were always 
managed by a sramanera or unordained Brother. 

We have a short history of the origin of this Monastery, 
and the account given agrees in the main with the narra- 

1 Divyav. p. 380. 

2 Tsa-a-han-ehing, ch. 23. 

J Mah. ch. 31. See Rhys Davids on these legends; J. R. A. S. 
1901, pp. 397—410. 
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tive by Fa-hsien at whose time the establishment was a 
recent institution. Yuan-chuang found in it only a small 
number of Brethren, who were very civil and hospitable. 

From the Sramanera Monastery the pilgrim, we are told, w T ent 
east through a great wood above 100 li (about 20 miles) to a 
great Asoka tope. This was at the place where the Prince (the 
P‘usa) made a halt, having gone over the city-wall of Kapila- 
vastu at midnight and ridden on until daylight. Here also he 
gave expression to the settled purpose of his life in these words— 
“Here I go out of prison, put oft* fetters, unyoke for the 
last time”.* Then the Prince took the jewel from his crown 
and handed it to his groom Chandaka to take back to the king, 
his father. At the same time he gave the groom this message 
to the king— “My present retirement to a great distance is 
not a wanton separation from you — I desire to have done with 
impermanence and put an end to moral defects”. Then he 
spoke words of comfort to the disconsolate servant, and sent 
him back. 

Fa-hsien agrees with our pilgrim in placing the tope of 
the “sending back” at about 20 miles east from the Sra- 
manera Monastery, but he does not ascribe the tope to 
Asoka. So also in the Lalitavistara 2 , and in other works 
where this tope is mentioned it is merely said to have 
been erected by “people of after times”. It was known 
as the Tope of Chandaka’s Return, that is, the tope 
which marked the spot where the Prince’s groom began 
his journey back to Kapilavastu with his master’s horse. 
But the Chinese scriptures are not agreed as to the pre¬ 
cise locality at which the parting between the Prince and 
Chandaka took place, some representing it as at a much 
greater distance than 20 miles from Kapilavastu. 

To the east of the tope of Chandaka’s Keturning was a dead 
jambu, tree and at the side of this was a small tope. It was 
here that the Prince (the P ; usa) exchanged his princely robes 

i^Thc Chinese for this soliloquy is— fJc 111 $|f, HI "isfe ill $$$ 
iti Ife & J®» an( l J alien translates-^- “Aujourd’hui, je sors en- 

fin de ma prison et je brise mes liens. Ce fut en cet endroit qu’il 
quitta son char pour la dernicre fois.” This rendering mistranslates 
the first word of the sentence, and ignores the construction. 

2 Lalitavistara, Foucaux, p. 214. 
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for tlio deer-skin dress given to him by a hunter who vas 
Indra in disguise. 

Near this spot was an Asoka tope to mark the place at which 
the P‘usa cut off his hair, and had his head shaved by a deva; 
the hair cut off' was taken by Indra to Heaven to be an object 
of worship. 

The pilgrim next mentions incidentally that accounts varied 
as to the age of the P'usa when he went out from home, some 
making him nineteen, and some twenty nine years old at the 
time. So also, he tells us, authorities differed as to whether it 
was on the 8tli or the 15th day of the second half of the month 
Visiikha that the Prince left his home to begin the religious life. 

From the Head-shaving Tope the pilgrim travelled, he tells 
ns, south-east through a wild country for more than 180 li (about 
36 miles) to a Banyan Grove which had a tope above 30 feet in 
height. This, he says, was the Embers Tope built by the brah¬ 
mins of the place over the charcoal fragments which they found 
at the scene of the Buddha’s cremation. These brahmins arrived 
too late to obtain a share of the actual relics, and they were 
allowed to take a portion of the dead embers— u ashes-charcoal” 
—from “the place of cremation”. Carrying these to their native 
place the brahmins there erected this shrine for the worship ot 
the embers; ever since its erection the tope has given miraculous 
testimonies, and at it many prayers of the afflicted have been 
answered. 

In an old monastery near the Embers Tope were remains of 
the sitting - place and exercise - walk of the Four Past Buddhas. 
Then on either side of this monastery, the pilgrim adds, were 
some hundreds of toj>es among which was one built by king 
Asoka which, although in ruins, still shewed more than 100 feet 
above ground. 

in this passage Yuan-chuang places the Embers Tope in 
the Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove, and this agrees with 
a Tibetan account translated by Mr. Rockhill . 1 In it it is 
only one Brahmin, named Nyagrodha from the Nyagrodhika 
country, who obtains the embers. In the Pali account 
of the distribution of the relics it is “the Moriyas of 
Pipphalavana” who come late to the scene of the cre¬ 
mation, and have to he content with the remnants ol 
burnt fuel . 2 So also in two Chinese writings the “Chang- 


1 Rockhill, Life, p. 147. 

2 Rhys Davids, ‘Buddhist Suttas’ (S. B. E. Vol» XI.) p. 134. 
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a-han-cliing 77 and the “MahamSya-ching”, it is Pi-po (that 
is Pippala) villagers who get the embers. * One treatise, 
the “Pan-ni-huan-ching 7 ’, has an Embers Tope, and also 
an Ashes Tope, erected by different men at different 
places ; 1 2 the former is built by a Tao-shi , or saintly recluse, 
and the latter by a brahmin; but neither of these topes 
seems to have been at a place near Ramagrama. The 
“Eo-pan-ni-huan-ching” agrees w r ith the “Pan-ni-huan-ching” 
as to the erection of an Embers and an Ashes Tope, and 
places the latter in the Clie-lca-lde country . 3 4 In the “Ta- 
pan-nie-pan-ching”, however, there is only the Embers 
Tope and it seems to be located at Kusinagara. 

The “Rama Country 7 ' of the Chinese pilgrims, the Rama 
Village (Ramagrama) of various writers, seems to have 
been little known until it attained celebrity for its tope 
containing bodily relics of Gautama Buddha. And it is 
interesting to observe that in the accounts of the division 
of the relics which assign a portion to Ramagrama there 
are some differences of detail, and that all accounts do 
not agree in assigning a share to this place. In the Pali 
sutra of the “Great Decease 77 the “Koliyas of RSmagama 77 
go to Kusinara and obtain an eighth share of the relics; 
so also in a Yinaya treatise the Koit-lu-lo of Lo-mo 
(Rama) obtain a share . 5 In the Pali version from which 
Bigandet 7 s information was obtained it v r as the “king of 
Rama 77 who took action in the matter . 6 In the appendix 
to the Mahamaya-ching it is the Kou-li (Koli) people of 
Lo-mo-ka (Ramaka, or for Ramagrama) who obtain the 
relics, and so in the “ Yu-hsing-ching” of the Ch‘ang-a-han- 
ching, and also in the Pan-ni-huan-ching where the name 
of the country is given as k'o-lo (nj *g) that is “Enjoyable 77 , 


1 Clrang-a-lian-ching, ch. 4: Mahamiiya-ching, ch. 2 (No. 382). 

2 Pan-ni-huan-ching, ch. 2 (No. 119). 

3 Fo-pan-ni-huan-ching, ch. 2 (No. 552)^ 

4 Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-ching, ch. 2 (No. 118). 

3 Rhys Davids, S. B. E. Yol. XI. p. 132: Shih-sung-lii, ch. 60 
(No. 1115). 

6 Bigandet, ‘Legend’ Yol. II. p. 92. 
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evidently for Rama. But in no other of the Nirvana trea¬ 
tises in Chinese translations, so far as I know, is there 
any mention of Ramagrama in connection with the distri¬ 
bution of the Buddha’s relics. And the Tibetan text trans¬ 
lated by Rockhill is also apparently without the name of 
either the country Rama, or the people Koliya, in this 
matter. But Rockhill thinks that the Sgra-sgrogs of his 
text may be Ramagrama, and the Kshatriya “Krodtya of 
Sgra-sgrogs” obtained a share, and this was “honoured by 
a king of nagas ”. 1 

The Lalitavistara and some other treatises which treat 
of the subject do not mention Ramagrama as the first 
halting place of Prince Siddhartha in his flight from 
home, the place where he sent back his groom and horse, 
exchanged garments with the hunter, and had his head 
shaven. 

It is unnecessary now to notice the opinious of General 
Cunningham and Mr. Carlleyle as to the modern represen¬ 
tative of the Rama of our pilgrims. Further researches 
in the Nepal Terai may lead to the discovery of some 
trustworthy indication as to the site of the old city. To 
some of the Buddhist writers it was evidently a frontier 
or a foreign place beyond what was known to them as 
Jambudvipa or India. It has been identified with the 
Devadalia or Koli of the Sakyas mentioned in the romances 
about the origin of the family from which Gautama Buddha 
sprang, and there is much in favour of the identification. 

KU&INAGARA. 

Continuing his narrative the pilgrim relates that “from this T 
(that is apparently, from the vicinity of the Embers Tope) he 
went north-east through a great forest, the road being a narrow 
dangerous path, with wild oxen and wild elephants, and robbers 
and hunters always in wait to kill travellers, and emerging from 
the forest he reached the country of Kou-shih-na-ka-lo ^Kusina- 
gara). The city walls were in ruins, and the townp and villages 
were deserted. The brick foundations of the w old city” (that is, 

1 Rockhill, ‘Life’ p. 145 and 147: As. Res. \ ol. XX. p. 315. 
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tlie city which had been the caj)ital) were above ten li in circuit; 
there were very few inhabitants the interior of the oity being a 
wild waste. 

Here, it will be noticed, the pilgrim departing from his 
usual custom does not give the distance which he travell¬ 
ed. Fa-hsien, however, tells us that the distance from the 
Embers Tope east to Ivu&inagara was twelve yojanas 1 
(about 480 Zi), and the Fang-chih gives the distance as 
500 li. As the Embers Tope was about 50 miles from 
Ramagrama the distance from that city to Kusinagara 
was apparently about 140 or 150 miles in an easterly 
direction. Then in one of the Nirvana sutras we are told 
that from Rajagaha to Kusinagara was a journey of twelve 
yojanas. 2 

The utter ruin and desolation of the city and district 
of Kusinagara are noted by Fa-hsien, one of whose expres¬ 
sive terms about the solitude of the capital is applied to 
it by our pilgrim. 

Within the capital in its north-east corner was an Asoka tope 
on the site of the house of Chun-te (Chunda), and on the pre¬ 
mises was a well dug at the time when [Chunda] was making 
preparations for the entertainment [of the Buddha and his dis¬ 
ciples] the water of which had remained clear and fresh. 

For the words “Within the capital” here the Chinese 
is Ch‘eng-nei. This is the reading in all the texts except 
B which has the faulty reading Ch ( eng-men or “City gate”, 
the reading which Julien had before him. 

The story of Chunda the blacksmith giving the Buddha 
his last breakfast is told in several books. But in these 
Chunda is generally described as a resident of Pava and 
as giving the great entertainment there. Thus the “Yu- 
hsing-ching”, the Pali “Maha-Parinibbana sutta” or “Sutra 
of the Great Decease”, and a Tibetan work, all make 
Pava to be the place of Chun da’s residence and the 
scene of the beakfast to the Buddha. 3 In the Mahayanist 


1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch . 24. 

2 Ta-pan-nie-pan-ching, ch. 17 (No. 114). 

3 Yu-iising-oking in Ck‘ang-a-lian-ehing, ch. 8; ‘Buddhist Suttas T 
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sutra Ta-pan-ni-huan-ching, however, it is at Ku£inagara 
that Chunda lives, and entertains Buddha and his dis¬ 
ciples. 1 Ea-hsien does not make mention of Chundas 
house in Kusinagara; and our pilgrims account maj 
have been derived from hooks rather than from personal 
knowledge. He had evidently read Maha - PairnirvSna 
sutra in the translation by Dharmaraksha made about 
A. D. 420. When Buddha intimated his acceptance of 
the invitation to breakfast from Chunda, the latter set 
himself to prepare a great feast. In the Pali Malia- 
parinibbana Sutta Chunda, the artificer’s son, is re¬ 
presented as setting before the Buddha on this occa¬ 
sion a dish of siikaramaddavCL No one of the disciples 
was allowed to eat of this particular food, and what remain¬ 
ed over was buried in the ground. The word sukara- 
maddava has been generally understood to mean a pre¬ 
paration of pig’s flesh; and Dr. Rhys Davids translates it 
in one place by “dried boar’s flesh”, and in another place 
by “tender pork” 2 . But he is not satisfied with the inter¬ 
pretations and explanations given of the word, and he is 
evidently inclined to regard it as a name for some vege¬ 
table article of food. This view is taken also by K. E. Neu¬ 
mann who gives reasons for regarding the word as denot¬ 
ing some kind of edible fungus. 3 Now it is remarkable 
that neither in the Tibetan, nor in any of the Chinese 


accounts of the death of the Buddha is there any 
mention of pork at the last breakfast. Nor is it mention¬ 
ed in the Mahriyanist books on the Great Decease, nor in 
the account of Chun da’s feast given in the Sarvata Vinaya. 
In the Yu-hsing-ching” the dainty reserved by Chunda 
for the Buddha is called u Sandal-wood-tree-ear”, or “San- 


hy Dr Rhys Davids p. 70 tS. B. E. Vol. XI); Rockhill s ‘Life’, p. 132 
note 2 and p. 133. 

Ch. d {No. 120). So also in tlie Ta-pan-nie-p^u-ching, ch. 2 
(No. 113). 

•Luddhist Suttas’, p. 72: ‘Questions of king Milindu 1 . Vol. I p* 243 
aud note. 

3 ‘Lie Reden Gotamo BuddhoV, voll. p. XIX. 
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dal-wood-ear”. 1 By these names is probably indicated a 
tree-fungus, or some aromatic mushroom. In the Chinese 
language a common name for any parasitical tree-fungus 
is mu-erh (t{c _I|.) or “tree-ear 7 ', and among Buddhist 
monks and their friends mushrooms are well known as 
Ho-shang-jou or “Monks’ flesh-meat”. 1 agree with Neu¬ 
mann that the pious blacksmith was not likely to cook, 
pickled pork for the Buddha, and think that fungus or 
mushroom should be taken to be the meaning of sukara- 
maddava. 


The pilgrim now goes on to describe the scene of the Buddha's 
Parlnirvana, the Great Decease. He states that three or four li 
to the north-west of the capital, on the other side of the Ajita- 
vati river, and not far from the west bank of the river, was the 
Sala Grove. The Sala tree he describes as like the the Chinese 
oak with a greenish-white bark and very glossy leaves. Among 
the Sal trees of the grove were four of extraordinary size, and 
it was at these the Ju-lai passed away. In the large brick 
temple (or chaitya, ching-shc) at the place was an image (or 
representation) of Ju-lai-ni^-pan (that is, of the Buddha dead) 
lying with liia head to the north. Beside this temple was a tope, 
built by Asoka, which though in ruins was still above 200 feet 
high. In front of the tope was a stone pillar, on which were 
recorded the circumstances of the Buddha’s decease, but the day 
and the month were not given. The pilgrim, however, ascer¬ 
tained from records that the Buddha lived 80 years, and died on 
the last day of the month Vaisakha (April-May), but the 
Sarvastivadins held that he passed away on the 8th day 
of the second half of the month EArthika (October-November). 
There were also, the pilgrim adds, differences of statement as 
to the time which had elapsed since the Buddha’s death, some 
authorities giving above 1200 years, some 1300, some 1500, and 
some only above 900 and under 1000. 

As to the river mentioned in this passage, a note added 
to the text explains the word Ajitavati as meaning wu~ 
sheng (M ($£) or “Invincible”, and adds that this was the 
general name for the river at the pilgrim’s time. It also 
states that an old name for this river w T as A-li-lo-po-t l i ; 
but the second character in the transcription has been 
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shown to be a mistake; it should he replaced by i (^|), 
giving the name Airavatl. Another designation for this 
river is given in the note as Shi-la-na-fa-ti , that is Siran- 
yavati for Hiranyavati, with ho added, explained as mean¬ 
ing “the river with gold”. It was evidently a variety of 
this last name which Fa-hsien transcribed by Hi-lien jijl). 

The Buddhist hooks do not give us much information 
as to the situation, relative to Kusinagara, of the place at 
which the Buddha died. Bigandet, probably quoting from 
a Pali authority, tells us that the forest of Sal trees was 
to the south-west of the city. 1 The “Maha-Parinibbana- 
Sutta” merely gives the scene of the Great Decease as 
the “sfila grove of the Mallas, the Upavattana of Kusinara, 
on the further side of the river Hiranyavati”. 2 "With this 
the description in the “Lien-hua-mien-ching” agrees close¬ 
ly, 3 and the other accounts are similar. Fa-hsien places 
the Sal Grove on the Hiranyavati river, and to the north 
of the city Kusinagara. Instead of the tope which Yuan- 
chuang here mentions, as having been built on the spot 
by Asoka, we find a chaitya in the Divyavadana. 4 It is 
worthy of notice that the place at which the Buddha 
passed away for ever was the only object pointed out to 
Asoka by Upagupta while the two were at Kusinagara. 


We have next our pilgrim’s accounts of the Francolin and 
Deer Jatakas apropos of two topes near the Temple of the 
Buddha’s Decease said to commemorate the events which form 
the culminating points of these stories. Jn the former Jataka as 
related by the pilgrim the Francolin, that is the P'usa, by his 
earnestness of speech and action, induces ludra to put out a 
forest fire which was making great havoc among the living crea¬ 
tures in this district. In the latter Jiitaka the Deer, that is the 
I usa, at the expense of his own life saves the other creatures 
of the forest here, who fleeing from a great fire were being 
drowned in their attempt to cross the river. The tope over the 
remains of the P 4 usa-Deer, who was drowned after saving the 


* Big an det t ‘Legend’ Vol. II. p. -16. 

3 . Davids in ‘Buddhist Suttas’, p. 85. 

J Lien-hua-mien-ching, eh. 2 (No. 465). 

4 p. 394. 
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last of the animals, the lame hare, was built, according to Yuan- 
chuang, at this place by the devas. 


The two Jatakas here summarized are told with some 
differences of detail in other works. Thus in the “Fran- 
colin Jataka” as told in a wellknown 6astra the bird soaks 
his feathers in water, and then shakes himself in the burn¬ 
ing forest; when Indra tries the sincerity of his compassion 
the Francolin says he is ready to go on until death; by 
the force of his merit and faith the fire is extinguished 
and since that time the forest has enjoyed an exemption, 
from great conflagrations. 1 In other versions of the Deer 
Jataka instead of a lame hare we have a fawn as the last 
creature to be saved. This last animal was Subhadra in 
a previous birth, and as a man Subhadra was the last to 
be saved from sin and sorrow by the Buddha. 2 

Near the tope of the Life-saving Deer, the pilgrim next 
relates, was a tope which had been erected on the spot where 
Subhadra died, and we are treated to a short account of 
the circumstances attending the conversion, ordination, and 
death of this man as Yuan-chuang knew them. When the 
Buddha was on his death-bed and on the day before he died 
Subhadra, who was a brahmin teacher 120 years old, came to 
the Twin Trees to see Buddha, and obtain from him the solution 
of some doubts and difficulties. Ananda refused to admit the 
old enquirer fearing he would weary the Master, but Subhadra 
urged his request and he was finally admitted. Then addressing 
the Buddha he said— “There are the self-styled Masters of the 
[six] other Communities all with different systems of doctrine 
which they teach for the guidance of lay-people— Does Gautama 
know these all”? To this the Buddha made answer— “I have 
made myself thoroughly acquained with them all, and will describe 
them to you”. When Subhadra heard this, ho believed and under¬ 
stood with pure mind, and then he prayed to be admitted into 
the Order. Buddha then told him that a four years’ probation 
was required before the jjrofessed adherent of another system 
could receive ordination as a bhikshu in the Buddhist brotherhood 
The probation, he said, was to allow the conduct and disposition 
of the applicant to be observed, and if his deportment were found 
to be correct, and his language truthful, he could become a 

1 See Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch. 16. 

2 Cf. Rockhill’s ‘Life’, p. 136: Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 30. 
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bhikshu— “But it depends on the individual’s conduct”, added 
the Buddha, “and there is no difficulty [in your case]”. To this 
Subhadra replied— “The Lord is compassionate and an impartial 
Saviour. Let there be four years of probation; my three organs 
[mouth, body, and mind] will be in accordance with what is right”. 
To this the Buddha replied- “1 have already said— “it depends 
on the individual’s conduct” So Subhadra was admitted into 
the Order, and ordained as a bhikshu. He thereupon devoted 
all his energies to the attainment of spiritual perfection, and 
early in the night realized in himself the state of arhatship. 
Then as he could not bear to see the death of the Master lie, 
in the presence of the congregation, made miraculous manifesta¬ 
tions and passed away by the samfidhi of elemental fire. 


This version of the story of Subhadra follows to a large 
extent the “Yu-hsing-ching”, sometimes using the very 
words of that interesting sutra. But the narrative ot the 
conversion, ordination, and death of this last disciple is 
told also in several other treatises. We find, moreover, 
mention of a work called the “Sutra of the Brahma char in 
Subhadra”, but the account given in it differs in some 
important points from that given in the other books. 1 
According to the “Tseng-yi-a-han-ching” and the “Yu- 
hsin-ching” Subhadra was a Brahmachfirin, and accord¬ 
ing to the “Ta-pan-nie-pan-cliing”, the w Tsa-a-han-ching”, 
Mr. Rockhill’s Tibetan text, and the Sarvata Yinaya, he 
was a parivrajika. 2 Nearly all authorities describe him as 
a feeble old man of 120 years residing in Ivusinagara, 
We are also told that he was a man of great learning 
and wisdom, possessing superhuman powers, and held in 
high esteem by the inhabitants of Kusinagara who regard¬ 
ed him as an arhat. He had been puzzled, however, by 
difficulties in religious matters caused by the disputes and 
conflicting doctrines of the six (in one treatise eight) great 
religious teachers of his time, and by the inconsistencies 
in the lives of these men. Then at a later period of his 
life the Sakya Gautama had arisen as a new leader with 

* ^ a “ c hih-tu-luu, ch. 3. 

Iseng-yi-a-han-ching, ch. 37; Chang-a-han-eliing, ch: 4; In-pun 
•nie-p*an-ching, ch. 3 (No. 118); Tsa-a-kan-ching, ch. 35; Bockhill s 
Life l c.; Sar. Vin. Tsa-ehih, ch. 38. 
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new doctrines about karma and nirvana and liad instituted 
a new Brotherhood. So now hearing that Gautama nad 
come to the suburbs of Kusinagara in a dying state, the 
old saint went to see him and learn from him the truth 
about his own system and the systems of the six Teachers. 
Binding Ananda keeping guard he asked to be admitted 
to the Master; but Ananda refused him admission and 
repeated the refusal to the old man’s renewed -petition. 
The reason which Ananda gave was that the Master was 
in great pain and dying, and so was not to be disturbed. 
But the Buddha hearing the conversation, ordered that the 
enquirer be allowed to see him and Subhadra was admitted. 
After due salutation performed the old saint being en¬ 
couraged by Buddha stated his difficulties, the six 
Teachers, he said naming them, all disagreed and he wanted 
to know which of them was right; were they, as they pro¬ 
fessed to be, omniscient? Were they higher in attainments 
than or otherwise superior to Gautama himself? were they 
right in their tenets as to what constituted a &rama$a? 1 
[Replying to Subhadra the Buddha, according to one 
account, says that before he left home to become a reli¬ 
gious mendicant all the world was beguiled by the Six 
'Teachers and that he had not seen the reality of a Sra- 
mana among them. 2 Then the Buddha goes on to say 
“At the age of 29 years, Subhadra, I became a mendicant 
to learn the way of life (i tao at the age of 36 years under 
the Bodhi tree I thought out thoroughly the Eight-fold 
holy path, gained perfect spiritual insight, and acquired 
omniscience. I then went to Benares and taught the Four 
Truths to Ajfiata Kaundinya and the four others. When 
these men got on the track of the way of life the name 
Sramana was pronounced for the first time . In the Bali 
Maha-Parinibbana-sutta the Buddha says to Subhadra, 


according to JDr. Ithys Davids’s translation 


1 See ‘Buddhist Suttas’ p. 103 ; Ta-pan-nie-p^an-ching, ch. 36 (No. 
114); Fo-pan-uie-huan-ching, ch. 2 (No. 652). 

2 Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-cliing, ch. 2 (No. 118). 
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“But twenty-nine was I when I renounced 
The world, Subhadda, seeking after good. 

For fifty years and one year more, Subhadda, 

Since 1 went out, a pilgrim have I been 
Through the wide realms of virtue and of truth, 

And outside these no really ‘saint’ can be. 1 

Exception may be taken to this rendering though it 
is followed in the German translation by Hardy in his 
“Der Buddhismus”. 2 One Chinese version of the passage 
gives us the following— “TVhen I was twenty-nine years 
old I became an ascetic to seek goodness (slicm-tao). Su- 
bliadra, fifty years have gone since I became Buddha: the 
practice of discipline, samadhi, and spiritual wisdom I 
now declare the essentials of my system: outside of it 
there is not a sramana.” 3 * In other books the Buddha 
tells Subhadra that for fifty years he had thought in soli¬ 
tude on the practice of samadhi, a pure life, and spiritual 
wisdom. These Chinese translations were apparently made 
from Sanskrit originals, and not from the Pali text here 
given. Thus the mention of samadhi must be due to 
the presence of a word meaning “practising samadhi”, 
and probably the phrase “and one year more” is not the 
meaning of samadhikani in the Pali text. Then for 
“through the wide realms” (padesavatti) the Sanskrit was 
probably pradesavartin, which the translators took to 
mean “occupied with the exposition of”. The last line 
of the quotation is a separate sentence, as the text 


1 The original is— 

Ekunatimso vayasS Subhadda 
Yam pabbajim kimkusalanuesi. 

Vassani pannasasamadhikam 
Yato aham pabbajito Subhadda, 

Nayassa dhammassa padesavatti. 

Ito bahiddba samano pi n’atthi. 

Dlgha, II. 149 (p. p. s.). 

S. 44. See also Mr Warren’s version in ‘Buddhism in Trans¬ 
lations 5 , p. 106. 

3 Chang-a-han-ching ch. 4. See also Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 85. 
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shews, and means— “Outside of Buddhism there is no 
Sramana.” 1 

The Buddha next proceeds to communicate to Subhadra 
the Four Noble Truths and the Eight-fold Path, teaching 
him that it is only in a religion which has these there 
can be a true sramana proceeding through the three in¬ 
ferior stages to the perfection of arhatsliip. 2 Subhadra 
is delighted with the Buddha’s teaching, professes himself 
a convert, and prays to be ordained a bhikshu. Buddha 
in reply to this request tells Subhadra that a professed 
disciple of another system is required to be four months 
on probation before he can be ordained as a Buddhist 
bhikshu. But he adds that there “is an individual diffe¬ 
rence”, that is, that individual applicants of known good 
character may be ordained without undergoing a period 
of probation. Subhadra, however, according to the Maha- 
Parinibbana-sutta and the Yu-hsing-ching replies that he 
is ready to undergo a probation of four years. But an 
exception is made in his favour and he is at once ordained, 
the difference being made on account of his high moral 
and religious reputation. Immediately after his ordination 
Subhadra applies himself earnestly to the work of self- 
perfection, and in a very short time becomes an arhat. As 
he cannot bear to see the Buddha die, having obtained 
the desired permission, he passes away before the Buddha. 

In some Buddhist treatises the story of the last disciple 


1 But some of the Chinese versions do not seem to have separated 
the last line from the one before. If a full stop is not put at pade- 
savatti we may perhaps take the two lines as meaning something like 
this— “engaged in teaching the rule of life and true religion, and 
outside of these there is no samana”. By nyaya here is meant, we 
are told, the Eightfold path as a practical rule of conduct, and 
by dhamma the religious teaching of Buddha guiding opinion and 
belief, and without these there w’as no samana. 

2 Buddha makes a similar statement to his bbikshus in Ch. 26 of 
the Chung-a-han-ching— “In this are the lamanas of the four degrees 
and outside of this there are not samana brahmins: all other systems 
are void and without samana brahmins”. The this of the above ex¬ 
tract, the ito and idfia of Pali, means “my religion”, Buddha’s system. 
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is told without any mention of a rule as to four months’ 
probation, 1 and in others the rule is made after Su- 
bhadra’s ordination. 2 The Vinaya gives the rule; but 
all Sakyas, Jatilas and Fire-worshippers were to be 
exempt from its operation. 3 4 So also in the Wa-fen Vinaya 
and the Ssu-fen Vinaya we have the rule made, and in 
the latter treatise the circumstances which led to its being 
made are given.* In representing Buddha as telling Su- 
bhadra that the rules required four years ’ probation Yuan- 
chuang apparently makes a slip, as there is no mention 
of such a rule in the canonical books. Subhadra’s pro¬ 
fession of readiness to undergo a four years’ probation 
reminds us of the ordination of the naked ascetic Ka§- 
yapa. When the latter was told that he must go through 
four months’ probation before he could be oi’dained he ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to let the months be years. 5 

The pilgrim continuing his narrative tells us that beside 
the tope of Subhadra’s Decease was one on the spot at which 
the Vajrapani fell to the ground in a swoon. He then de¬ 
scribes the circumstances of this incident as follows— The 
Lord of great compassion who made his beneficial appearance 
at the proper time (that is, the Buddha) having accomplished 
his work entered the bliss of Extinction lying with his head to 
the north at the Twin Sala trees. The Vajrapani deity Guhya- 
padi (?)-Malla seeing that the Buddha had gone into Extinction 
cried out in sorrow— “The Ju-lai has abandoned me and gone 
into the Great Nirvana; I have no one in whom to put my 
trust, no one to protect me, the arrow of distress (lit. poison- 
arrow) has entered deep and the fire of sorrow is burning me 
fiercely 1 '. Then throwing down his vajra (adamaut club) he fell 
m a swoon to the ground. Recovering consciousness he condoled 
with the others over their common loss in the death of the 


1 e. g. Isa-a-han-ching ch. 35; Fo-pan-ni-huan-ching ch. 2; Ta„ 
chih-tu-lun ch. 3. 

2 Ta-pan-nie-p^n-ching ch. 2 (No. 118): Rockhill’s ‘Life’ p. 139 

where the Sakyas and Jatilas are excepted from the operation of 
the rule. » 

3 "V in. I. 69, 71. Of. the Sabhiya Sutta in S. B. E* Vol.X. p. 95. 

4 Wu-fln-lii ch. 17; Ssu-fen-lfi ch. 34. 

s Chang-a-han-ching ch. 16; Digha Nik. Vol. I. p. 176 (P. T. S.). 
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Buddha their Light and Saviour in f the ocean of mortal 
existence. 

The words here rendered “the Vajrapani deity Guhya- 
padi (?) - Malla” are in the original chih-chin-kang-shen- 
mi-chi-li-shi (f£ £ »J f$ % 5 $ -Jj -f-), which Julien trans¬ 
lates— “Alors des genies, armes d’une massue de diamant”. 
Here, to pass over smaller matters, we find that the last 
four characters of the original are omitted from the trans¬ 
lation. The whole of the passage, which is evidently deriv¬ 
ed from an old Chinese translation of a sutra, refers to 
the conduct of the yaksha V aj rap an i-Guhyapad i (?)-Malla 
at the moment of the Buddha’s death. Our author’s chih- 
chin-hang (in other works Chin-hang, or chin-hang-shn 
(#) “adamant hand”) is for Vajrapani: Mi-chi, or “secret 
traces”, the personal name of the Yaksha, is supposed to 
be for “Guhyapadi”, but there is also the rendering pi- 
tni-chu, or “Lord of the secret”, which seems to require 
a form like Guhyapati: then li-shi or “athlete” is for 
Malla. This Yaksha had for many years been a devoted 
personal attendant on the Buddha whom he accompanied 
on the great aerial journey to the far north. ‘ He always 
bore in one hand an adamantine club or hammer, and 
hence his epithet Vajrapani. With this club he was al¬ 
ways ready to smash a rock, or a man’s head, in the ser¬ 
vice of the Master. When the Nirgrantha of VahSali 
would not answer Buddha’s question Vajrapani threatened 
to break his head in seven pieces .2 So also in the Digha- 

if ay a, v her; Ambattha sullenly refuses to speak out, 
“Vajirapani yakkbo” threatens to smash his head in seven 
pieces with his blazing-hot hammer.3 This yaksha is re¬ 
presented as joining the Buddhist Church, “seeing truth’’ 
and becoming a bodhisattva. As a p'usa he preaches on 
prajfia paramita to a great congregation, but he is still 
a chief of yakshas with a palace in the wild land of the 

1 Sar. Yin. Yao-shih ch. 9 . 

2 Tseng-yi-a-han-ching ch. 30. 

3 Ambattha sutta (D. 1 . 95) and Sum. Vil. Vol. I. p. 264 (P. T. S.). 
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demons. 1 Auan-chuang and Fa-hsien seem to know of 
only one Vajrapani at the death of the Buddha, and other 
authors also mention only one. 2 But there may have been 
in the opinion of all narrators a company of yakshas 
piesent with Mi-chih at their head. Indeed the Lien-hua- 
mien-ching makes this Vajrapani the chief of millions 
of yakshas all present at the Buddha’s decease. 3 Yuan- 
chuang, we have seen, calls him a shell or god , but it is 
not light to identify him, as some have done, with Indra 
(Sakko). The throwing down of his club by Vajrapani, 
is falling in a swoon, and his exclamations of sad despair, 
are all related in various Chinese treatises. 


The pilgrim proceeds to relate that near the tope of Vajrapani’s 
woon was another tope to mark the spot at which the newly 
deceased Buddha was worshipped for seven days by the devas. 
He tells us that as the Ju-lai was dying (lit. about to be ex¬ 
tinguished) a bright light shone everywhere. All present were 
moved with sorrow and they said one to another— “The Lord 
° ©ulightenment is now about to pass into extinction: 

e re igious merit (that is, the means of acquiring merit) of 
nr * 8 Gx k aus ted au( l the world is resourceless.” But the 
U ia M on hi8 r ight side on his bed said to the multi- 

U . e not the Ju-lai is undergoing final extinction: his 

spintual presence abides for ever aloof from all change: ye 
s ou cast off sloth and seek betimes for Emancipation (that is, 
- ir\ana). the bhikshus, however, continued to wail and weep 
until Aniruddha rebuked them saying- “Stop, lament not: the 
e\as will chide you ’. When the Mallas had performed their 
services of reverence to the dead body of the Buddha they 
■wisjcd to remove the coffin to the place of cremation, but Ani- 
C ,. ia lna( ^ e them leave it where it was for seven days. This 
* 1 *V he ^ esire °f the devas who wished to pay worship 

ie u dha s body. Then the devas came through the air. 
earing exquisite celestial fiowers, and chanting the praises of 
u a, and then they offered worship to his body. 


2 K> a Q * ’* u ~^ un 33? Ta-pao-chi-ching, chs. 8 to 14. (No. 23 (3)). 

that i°" mm' nie ’l Vail -mi-chi-chiu-kang-li-shi-ai-lien-ching (‘No. 1332), 
•nr ii 1 ’ ' ] Q ^ utra of the loving distress of Gahyapada (?) Vajrapani 

lUaUa on the Buddha^ nirvana. 

3 Lh. 2. 
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In tliis very interesting passage the words “his spiritual 
presence” represent the Chinese fa-shen (& fy), a term 
which has occurred already in the account of Kapitha 
and we are to meet with it again. The fashen of the 
Buddha is explained in several ways by the different 
schools. Thus it is the “body of religion”, that is, the 
canon of scripture, or the teachings of all Buddhas. This 
includes the unwritten traditions, the doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of all true Buddhist teachers from Kasyapa down¬ 
wards.! In a very interesting old treatise, with which 
Yuan-chuang was evidently familiar, we find the Buddha 
in his last instructions to his disciples saying to them— 
“Henceforth the observances of all my disciples in suc¬ 
cession constitute the Tathagata’s fa-shin eternal and im¬ 
perishable . I hen the J a-shen is also the “spiritual body” 
of the Tathagata, that is, the eternal immutable substance 
which is Buddha in all phases and changes of his material 
existence, and which survives these accidents for ever. 
••Buddha,” we read, “means an individual, fa-shen means 
the eternal.” 2 Again we are told that “the Ju-lai’s (Tatha¬ 
gata’s) body is one which abides for ever, it is indestruc¬ 
tible, adamantine, independent of the various kinds of food, 
it is the fa-sherd’. It was perhaps in this latter sense 
that the Mahayanists interpreted the term as used by the 
Buddha to his disciples on his death-bed. The reader 
will notice that in the above passage Yuan-chuang, following 
the Yu-hsing-ching, represents Aniruddha (in other texts 
Anaruddha and Anuruddha) as requesting the Brethren 
to cease wailing otherwise the devas will chide them. This 
confirms Dr. Rhys Davids’s reading and translation in the 
“Book of the Great Decease”,— “Even the spirits, brethren, 
will reproach us”. 1 2 3 According to most authorities it was 
not the “gold coffin” containing the Buddha’s body which 

1 Ghiao-skeng-fa-sku oh 5 (No. 1636); Fo-ckui-pan-nie-p‘an-liao- 
shuo-chiao-chie-cking (No. 122). 

2 Ta-pan-ni-huan* eking ch. 2 ; Ta-imn-nie-p^n-eking ch. 3 (No. 113). 

3 ‘Buddhist Suttas\ p. 119 and note. 
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was kept for seven days at the place where he died hut 
only the body itself on a bier also called “golden”. It was 
not until the body was removed to the place of cremation 
that it was swathed and coffined, but there is also authority 
lor our pilgrim’s version of the story. 

Yuan-chuang next relates that near the place where the Golden 
Coffin was detained for seven days there was a tope to comme¬ 
morate the weeping of the lady MabSmaya, the Buddha’s mother, 
over her dead son. As soon as the deceased Ju-lai was coffined 
Aniruddha ascended to Paradise and informed May5 of the death 
of the Buddha. When that lady received the news she at once 
came down with a company of devas to the place where the 
coffin rested at the Twin Sal trees. While she was weeping at 
the sight of her son’s bowl, and robe, and staff, and lamenting 
the helpless state of mankind deprived of their Light and Lord, 
the coffin-lid was raised by the Buddha’s power, and he sat up 
in the coffin with folded hands, and addressed some words of 
farewell comfort to his mother, as a lesson for the unfilial of 
after times, as he stated to Ananda in reply to the latter’s 
question. 

llic story of Maha Maya coming down from her place 
in Paradise to weep over her dead son the Buddha, is 
told in several Buddhist treatises. Yuan-chuang had evi¬ 
dently read it in the “Mahamaya-cliing” with the account 
in which his largely agrees. 1 Some of his expressions sucli as 
“the happiness of men and devas is exhausted”, “the world’s 
eye is extinguished”, occur in that treatise. It also gives 
Ananda’s question as to how the occurrence was to be 
described for the benefit of posterity and the Buddha’s 
re ply. It is to be noted that the older Nirvana treatises 
such as the “Maha-Parinibbana-sutta”, the “Ta-pan-nie- 
p l an-ching”, and the “Po-pan-ni-huamching”, do not make 
any mention of Maha Maya coming down to weep over 
her dead son. 

Continuing hiB description the pilgrim relates that to the north 
of the city, above BOO paces on the other side of the river, was 
a tope at the place of the Buddha’s cremation. He BtateB that 
the ground there was still of a yellowish black colour, the soil 

1 Mahamaya-ching c/i. 2 (No. 382). 
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having a mixture of ashes and charcoal, and that people praying 
there in perfect good faith might get relics. The Buddha’s coffin, 
he tells us, was made of the seven precious substances,' his body 
was wrapped in 1000 folds of cotton: with incense and flowers 
and banners and sunshades the Mallas bore the coffin, and formed 
an escort to it, crossing to the north of the Golden River. Using 
abundance of fragrant oil and sweet-scented wood they set fire 
to the pile; the fold of cotton next the body and the outside 
fold remained unburnt; for the sake of living creatures the rest 
of the body (she-li for sarira) was reduced to atoms (lit. separated 
and dispersed), the hair and nails alone remaining uninjured. 

In placing the tope of the cremation of Buddha to the 
north of Kusinagara Yuan-chuang follows the Yu-hsing- 
ching hut differs from nearly all the other authorities 
According to the Pali and Tibetan texts and the “Ta- 
pan-nie-p‘an-ching” the cremation occurred outside of the 
east gate of the city, while the “Pan-ni-huan-ching” and 
other texts describe it as taking place outside the west 
gate. The particular spot where it occurred was at the 
Malla’s Makuta (or Makula)-bandhana-chaitya, in Csoma’s 
translation from the Tibetan “the chaitya that has a head 
ornament tied on by the champions”, i Makuta-bandhana 
means a diudem-hcind or turban, and the name of the spot 
is rendered in Chinese by T’ien-kaan-cMh-t‘i |g) 

the “Chaitya ot the Deva (or Royal) tiara”, and by Chuang- 
shi-hi-kuan (Hi ± % M) chih-ti, the “Chaitya of the 
Mallas diadem-binding. In some texts, however, we have 
the name transcribed Chu-U-p-o-tan, that is, the Chuli 
(for chula or chuda) - bandhana with tien added, meaning 
the Shrine ot Diadem-binding. We find also other names 
such as the Tden-kuan-ssu, and 1'ao-kuan-chih-t‘i or the 
“Diadem chaitya’’. One account places the scene of cre¬ 
mation at the temple of the god U-ch’a (}g ^), perhaps 
for Ojas, outside the city on the west side.- 

Beside the Cremation Tope, our pilgrim continues, was a tope 


* As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 313. Cf. Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih ch. 37 where we 
have a similar rendering of the name. 

2 There is also the reading f j| for ota, the name of a wild 

animal, and also of a god or demon. Pan-ni-huan-ching ch. 2. 
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LEGEND OF KASYAPA. 

1 


on the spot where the dead Buddha put his feet out of the coffin 
to show them to Mahakslsyapa. When the Ju-lai’s golden coffin 
had descended, he relates, and the funeral pile was ready it could 
not be ignited. Aniruddka explained to the trembling crowd that 
the cremation could not take place until Kasyapa was present. 
When the. latter arrived from the forest with his 500 disciples 
he asked Ananda to allow him to see the Buddha’s body. As 
this was swathed in 1000 folds of cloth Ananda refused to open 
the coffin, but the dead Buddha caused the lid to rise, and then 
put out his feet to let Kasyapa see them. This disciple observing 
that the feet were discoloured, asked Ananda for the explanation, 
and was told that the stains were due to the excessive weeping 
of the crowds of devas and men at the momeut of the Buddha’s 
death. When Kasyapa had finished his services of honour to 
the deceased Master the sweet-scented wood was spontaneously 
ignited, and made a great fire. 


The story of Malta Kasyapa and the coffined Buddha 
condensed in this passage agrees, as to the chief circum¬ 
stances, with the other accounts of the incident. When 
Yuan-chuang writes of the “gold coffin descending 7 he 
means from the air into which it had soared, and not 
from “la litiere” as Julien writes. At the time of Buddha’s 
death Kaiyapa was at Pftva according to some authorities, 1 
but according to others he was on the Gridhrakufa moun¬ 
tain near Rajagaha or at the Dakshinagiri (?). 2 A super¬ 
natural light and earthquake disturbed his meditation, and 
by his divine sight he saw his master attain parinirvfu.ia 
at the Twin Trees, and immediately set out with his 
disciples for that place. In some versions of the story 
Kasyapa does not ask Ananda’s permission to have the 
coffin opened, the Buddha spontaneously showing his feet 
to him as a mark of favour. The reason why Kasyapa 
wanted to see the body was that he could not tell where 
was head and where were feet, and he wished to prostrate 
himself at his dead Master’s feet. Then the stains on 
the Buddha’s feet are in some treatises ascribed to the 
gushing tears of a poor old woman, a lay membef of the 



1 Chang-a-ban-ching ch. 4; Pau-ni-huan-ching ch. 2. 

2 Seng-ki-lii ch. 32 j Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-ching ch. 3. 
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church, One of the reproaches afterwards brought against 
Ananda was that he had through negligence thus allowed 
the dead Buddha’s feet to he stained by tears. 


The pilgrim next tells of the Asoka tope which was beside 
the one last mentioned. This Asoka tope was at the place where 
the Buddha’s relics were divided among the eight kings, and in 
front of it was a stone pillar recording the circumstances. Yuan- 
chuang relates that after the Buddha’s cremation eight kings 
came, with their armies, and using the services of the brahmin 
Ckih-liszng (j|£ “Honest nature,” begged the Mallas of 

Kusinagara to give them shares of the relics. The Mallas rudely 
refused, and the kings were about to wage war when Chih-hsing 
became mediator. Acting on his advice all agreed to have the 
relics distributed equally among the eight kings. Then Indra 
claimed a share for the gods, and the Dragon-kings also claimed 
a share. So the brahmin divided the relics into three lots, one 
lor the gods, one for the Dragon-kings, and the third was sub¬ 
divided into eight shares for the kings. The gods, dragons, and 
kings were all deeply affected. 

This account of the division of the relics differs in some 
respects from that generally followed. There were not 
eight kings at the division of the Buddha's relics as the 
pilgrim, following certain sutras, seems to teach. We read 
in most of the books on the subject that the relics were 
distributed among the deputies of eight cities or countries. 
These, according to the Maha-Parinibbana-sutta, 1 2 were 
the Mallas of IvusinarS, Ajatasattu raja of Magadha, 
the Licchavis of Vesali, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the 
Bulayas of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Ramagama, a brah¬ 
min of Vethadlpo, and the Mallas of Pava. With one or 
two exceptions, which are perhaps only apparent, this list 
agrees with the Yu-hsing-ching, the Mahamaya-ching, and 
the Pan-ni-huan-ching. I lie name “Allakappa” seems to 
be found only in the Pali text, and instead of it some of 
the others have Che-lo-p'o (jffi; 2 or Chi pro, or they 

translate the name by Yu-heng (fi $,) “having scales” or 
a balance . 3 So also instead of Vethadlpo, that is Vaishtra- 

1 Ch. VI. (Digha, Vol. II. p. 166.) 

2 Mahamuyti-cking (last, page). 

* J Pan-ni-kuan-ching ch. 2, 
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dvipa, we have Shen-clni , the “Continent of the god”, 
viz. Vishnu, (in the Tibetan translation Klidb-hjug ); or we 
have the name transcribed JP‘i-liu-Pi (short for Vethadlpo), 
and we read of the Liechavis or the brahmins of 
t l i. In his account Yuan-chuang seems to combine in one 
person the envoy from Ajatasatru and the wise politic 
brahmin. The latter appears in the books under various 
names such as Drona (Dona), Dhupa (Hsiang or Incense), 
Dhiuna (Yen or Smoke), and JL fao-Kue. The name which 
luan-chuang gives him, Chi-lising, meaning fair or honest 
may be for Dronasama which seems to have been the 
form of the name before Mr. Rockhill’s Tibetan authority. 1 
This may have been a sobriquet given in jest, as fairness 
in dealing was not a weakness of this brahmin. He tried 
to steal one of the Buddha’s canine teeth, and he smeared 
the inside of the vase for the relics with honey or molasses 
in a clandestine manner, and thereby obtained a quantity 
of relics to which he was not entitled. The reader will 
observe that, according to the version of the story followed 
by Yuan-chuang, the Mallas of Kusinagara did not get 
any share of the cremation relics of the Buddha. This 
is not in agreement with other versions and we even read 
of a great relic tope at the place of cremation. 

The pilgrim now proceeds to relate that above 200 li south¬ 
west from the tope of the Division of the Relics was a large 
town. At it was a brahmin grandee who was a learned and 
pious Buddhist. This man, who was very wealthy, had built 
near his residence a magnificent establishment for the entertain¬ 
ment of travelling bhikshus. By Sfisanka’s extermination of 
Buddhism the groups of Brethren were all broken up to the 
great distress of the brahmin. Some time before Yuan-chuang’s 
visit this man had entertained a strange old Buddhist monk 
with bushy eyebrows and white hair. This old monk sighed 
as he tasted the boiled milk which the brahmin gave him, 
and told lii9 host that the pure milk of the time was more 
insipid than the water at Rfijagaha in which he, when attending 
Buddha had cleansed his bowl and washed. He revealed himself 
to his host to be Rahula, the son of the Buddha, vtfio for the 


1 Rockhill, Life, p. 146 note. 
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maintenance of the true religion had abstained from passing into 
final extinction, and after making this statement he suddenly 
disappeared. 


Rahul a is represented in some of the Buddhist scriptures 
as occasionally serving his father, and a passage in the 
Tsa-a-han-ching shews him attending Buddha in the Ka- 
landa monastery at Rfijagaha.i This disciple, according 
to some authorities, was to remain alive in the world until 
the time for the next Buddha’s advent, when he dies to 
he reborn as that Buddha’s son, 'or he passes away for 
ever. 

Cunningham and Carlleyle fancied that they found the 
remains of Kusinagara at Kasia in the south-east corner 
of Gorakhpur. 2 But there is nothing in their statements 
to make us accept the identification. These archaeologists 
make much of a “colossal” image of Buddha in nirvana, 
hut there is no mention of any colossal image in Yuan- 
clmang’s account of the district. Kusinagara, as men have 
known it, was never a large city; and it owed its celebrity 
to the fact that in its neighbourhood the Buddha died 
and was cremated. It was much against Ananda’s wish 
that the master came here to die: he wanted the Buddha 
to pass away at some great city, not at this “contemptible 
little town , this “small wattel and daub town, a town in 
the mi(l:>t of the jungle, a branch township/ 7 In a long 
ago past of which only the Buddha knew, it had been, 
Buddha relates, a magnificent city rich and prosperous, 
well-governed and of great renown.3 In Buddha’s time it 
was a town of the Pava country noted chiefly as the home 
of the Mallas or Athletes. Very recently Mr. V. A. Smith* 
has shown conclusively that the Kasia of Cunningham and 
Carlleyle cannot be the Kusinftra or Kusinagara of Buddhist 


1 Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 88. 

2 Arch. Sur. Ind. Yol. XVIII. Pref. and p. 55. 

3 ‘Buddhist Suttas* p. 99; Rockhill, Life, p. 136; Fo-pan-ni-huan- 
cbing ch. 2 ; Ta-pan-nie-p l 2 3 an-ching ch. 29 (No. 113). 

* J.R.A.S. for 1897 p. 919. The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District &c. by Vincent A. Smith. 
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writers. It is possible, as has been conjectured, that with 
the help of the recent discoveries in the Nepalese Terai 
the site of this place also will be found in the Terai. In 
some Chinese translations Kajnlavastu and Kusinagara seem 
to be one place. Thus we read of the Buddha passing away 
at the Twin Trees to the north of the Sakya city Kapi- 
lavastu, and we find Kusinagara described as “the Buddha’s 
birth-place”. * 


1 P‘u-sa-ch‘U-t‘ai-cking ch. 1 (No. 433); Ckung-yin-cliing ch. 1 
(No. 463); Chafcg-a-lian-cliing ch. 2 (last page). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CHUAN VII. 

VARANASI TO NEPAL. 

The narrative in the Records goes on to state that the pilgrim 
continued his journey from the large town which was 200 li 
south-west from Kusinagara onward through the forest, and 
after travelling above 500 li he reached the Po-lo-na-se (Vara- 
nasr or Varanasi) couutry (that is the city now called Benares). 

The Fang-chili repeats the statement here made, but 
in the Life, which does not mention the large town, the 
distance from Kusinagara to Varanasi is given as only 
over 500 h, the direction not being given. Fa-hsien calls 
the country Kasi and the capital P‘o-lo-na (Barana or 
Varana), i and this distinction is observed by other writers. 
We also find these two names occasionally treated as 
convertible, but in Buddhist books Kasi is seldom found 
as the designation of the city, and is generally applied to 
the country. J hus the fine cotton stuffs for which the 
Benares district was famous are called “Kasi cloth”. The 
sacred city is generally called Varana or Varanasi or 
"V aranasi, and sometimes the district is included in this 
name. The latter form is the only one which Yuan-chuang 
seems to have known and, in his usual manner, he makes 
it include the city and the country. 

The Varanasl District is described by our pilgrim as being 
above 4000 li in circuit. The capital reached to the Ganges on 


1 


1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 34. 
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its west side, and was about eighteen li long by five or six li 
wide. The city-wards were close together, and the inhabitants 
were very numerous and had boundless wealth, their houses being 
full of rare valuables. The people were gentle and courteous and 
esteemed devotion to learning; the majority of them believed in 
the other systems and only a few of them were Buddhists. The 
climate of the district was temperate, and the harvests were 
abundant; fruit and other trees grew densely and there was a 
luxuriant vegetation. There were above thirty Buddhist mona¬ 
steries with more than 3000 Brethren all adherents of the Samma- 
tiya school. Of- Deva-Temples there were above 100, and there 
were more than 10000 professed adherents of the sects, the 
majority being devotees of Siva; some of these cut oft theii 
hair, others made it into a top-knot; some went about naked 
and some smeared themselves with ashes; they were persevering 
in austerities seeking release from mortal existence. Within the 
capital were 20 Deva-Temples, and the narrative goes on to tell 
how their storeyed terraces and temple-eaves were of carved stone 
and ornamented wood; thickets of trees gave continuous shade 
and there were streams of pure water; there was a t'u-slii (bcll- 
metal?) image of the Deva (probably Siva) nearly 100 feet high 
which was life-like in its awe-inspiring majesty. 


It is to be noticed that in this passage the pilgrim 
places Varanasi on the east instead of on the ivest side 
of the Ganges. The Life gives the number of the Buddhist 
Brethren as 2000 and represents them as being SarvRsti- 
vadins. Then there is no tiling in the Life about the 
twenty Deva-Temples within the city, and this passage is 
probably corrupt. The text of the Records used by the 
compiler of the Fang-chili was apparently, for this passage, 
different from that of any of our editions. According to 
it the object of worship in the Deva-Temples was the 
lingam, and it was this winch was 100 feet high. It is 
perhaps possible that Yuan-chuang may have written that 
among the Deva-Temples in the city was one to Siva 
which had twenty separate shrines or sacred buildings, 
and that he then proceeded to describe this great temple. 
His description of it seems to agree in many points with 
that given by Mr. Sherring of the ruins of Bakariya Ruml 
in the north-west corner of Benares. But Mr. Sliefring is 
disposed to find in these ruins the remains of an ancient 
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Buddhist establishment. * But neither .Fa-hsien nor Yuan- 
chuang has any mention of a grand establishment in the 
city corresponding to the buildings at Bakarlya Kund. 
Nor does the later Sung pilgrim know of such an establish¬ 
ment, This pilgrim places Varanasi to the north of the 
Ganges, and on its bank, and he has two cities separated 
by five li . 1 2 3 

Our pilgrim proceeds to relate that to the north-east of the 
capital, and on the west side of the Po-lo-na (Barna) river, was 
an Asoka tope above 100 feet high. In front of this was a 
pillar of polished green stone, clear and lustrous as a mirror in 
w r hich the reflection of the Buddha was constantly visible. Con¬ 
tinuing his description the pilgrim states that at a distance of 
ten li north-east from the Barna river was the Deer-Park 
Monastery. This establishment, he says, was in eight divisions 
all enclosed within one wall; the tiers of balconies and the rows 
of halls were extremely artistic; there were 1500 Buddhist Brethren 
in the establishment all adherents of the Sammatiya School. 
Within the great enclosing wall was a temple (ching-she) above 
200 feet high surmounted by an embossed gilt an-me-lo (amra 
or mango) fruit: the base and steps were of stone: in the brick 
portion above were more than 100 rows of niches each containing 
a gilt image of the Buddha; inside the temple was a fru-chi 
(bell-metal?) image of the Buddha representing him in the atti¬ 
tude of preaching and as large as life. 

The monastery here described is the famous one in the 
llishipatana Mrigadava, the Jsipatana Migadaya of the 
Pali books, dating from the time of the Buddha. The 
Deer-Park is said in the Mahasangkika Vinaya to have 
been half a yojana, and in the Fo-kuo-chi to have been 
ten li , distant from Varanasi, .and in the Sung pilgrim’s 
Itinerary it is placed above ten li north-west from that 
city. Our pilgrim’s location of the Deer-Park seems to 
agree with a passage in the Hsing-chi-ching 3 which 
represents Buddha as going through the east gate of Vara¬ 
nasi to a place on the water (river) and thence going north 

1 ‘The Sacred City of the Hindus’, ch. XIX. 

2 Ma T. L. ch. 388. 

3 Hsing-chi-ching ch. 33. 
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THE RISHl’s DEER-PARK. 


to the Deer-Park. In Chinese translations the name of 
the place is commonly given as Hsien-jen-lu-ye-yuan 
({ill j|| IBJ- $g) or the “Deer Park of the Rishi”. In 
the Divyavadana we have instead of “Rishipatana* the 
form “Rishivadana”, and this explains the Chinese trans¬ 
lation in the A-yu-wang-ching which has Esien-mien or 
“Rishi-face”. 1 I-ching and others sometimes translate the 
word Rishipatana literally by “the place of the rishi’s fall 
(fill Q| and we have also the rendering “the rishi’s 

dwelling-place”. 2 According to Fa-hsien the rishi who 
gave the name to the place was a Pratyeka Puddha who 
had lodged here as a hermit. When this recluse heard 
that “Suddhodana’s son” was about to become Buddha he 
“took nirvana”, that is, died in this wood. The other part 
of the name, Mpigadava, is said to have been derived from 
the jataka, related in this passage by the pilgrim, in which 
the Buddha and Devadatta in former births were rival 
chiefs of flocks of deer in this forest. Instead of “Mriga- 
dilva” or “Deer-forest” we find in some books “Mpigadaya” 
or “Deer-gift”, and this explains the translation given by 
I-ching and others, shih(jjfo)-lu-ye or Shih-lu-Un , the “Deer- 
gift Wood”, the wood of charity to deer. 

One of the buildings of the Deer-Park establishment, 
as Yuan-chuang has told us, was a Buddhist temple sur¬ 
mounted by an embossed gilt “amra fruit”. The word 
amra (or amra) denotes the mango , but we are not to take 
it in that sense here. It perhaps represents dmalaka , used 
by the pilgrim in the next ckuan of the Records, the name 
a common ornament of Hindu temples. The sikhara, 
“tower” or “spire” of the temple, to borrow Mr. W. Simp¬ 
son’s description, “is surmounted by a member called the 
dmalaka , which is circular in plan, and might be likened 
to a cushion or a compressed melon: the outer surface 
ribbed. A kalasa , or jar, surmounts this as a pinnacle”. 


1 Divy&v. p . 393. A-yu-wang-ching eh. 2; The Divyav. at p. 464 
has lli&hivadana. The Mahavastu also uses both forms. 

I o-shuo-san-chuan : fa-lun-ching (No. 658). 
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THE DEW DISH. 


Another name for the ornament is “amra or amra-Sila” 
and it is supposed by some to have been a relic casket. 
But this seems unlikely; and Mr. Sinclair is perhaps right 
in regarding it as having been merely a stand or support 
for the jar (kalas).' It has also been supposed that the 
amalaka is the “Dew-dish” of our pilgrim and other trans¬ 
lators from Indian into Chinese. But this term is apparently 
transferred from native use, and not translated from the 
Sanskrit. With the old Chinese the “Dew-dish” was a 
cup, on a stand, placed in the open hand of an image or 
statue. Han Wu Ti in B. C. 115 caused such a figure, 
made of copper, to be set up on the artificial mound (or 
Terrace) which he had constructed. 2 This Dew-dish was 
intended to receive the dew from heaven, and such dew 
was supposed to confer immortality. It is to be noticed 
also that the Dew-dish is an ornament for a tope; 
while the amra is on the roof of a temple,’ and in 
the present passage the amra is not associated with any 
other article. The temple here described was evidently 
a very recent one, and the life-size image of the Buddha 

m the attitude of preaching indicates the influence of 
Mahayanism. 


To the south-west of the Buddhist Temple, the pilgrim pro- 
inn ruiuous oid atone tope built by Asoka of which 

Ge 8 1 lerna ^ ne d above-ground. In front ol‘this was a 
s one pi ar, a ove /0 feet high, which had the softness of jade 
am was o uz,z mg brightness. Very earnest petitioners saw in 
j. ( ar "‘ T various pictures, and it often showed good and bad 
t 1 a is, uc v and unlucky) indications. This pillar was at the 

9po, a who tie Buddha, having attained enlightenment, first 
preached his religion. 

Near this monolith, the narrative tells us, was a tope to mark 
the place where Ajfiata Kaundinya and his four companions 
settled in order to apply themselves to devotional meditation. 
These men had been practising austerities with the P‘usa else- 


1 J. ft. A. S. Vol. XX. p. 54 and at pages 68, 272, 275, 645, and 
Vol. XXI. p. 689 ff. 

2 T’ung-cbien-kaug-mu, Han Hsiao Wu Ti, Yuan-ting 2d year. 

3 See P'u-sa-peu-slieng-nian-Iuu ch. 4 (No. 1312). 
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where; and when they saw him give up the practice, they left 
him, and came to this place. The tope beside this marked the 
place w T here 500 Pratyeka Buddhas “entered nirvana” at the 
same time; and there were three topes at the sitting places and 
exercise-walks of the Three Past Buddhas. 

The pilgrim next tells of a tope at the place where, he says, 
Mei-ta-li-ya (Maitreya) P‘usa received from the Buddha the 
prophecy of his future attainment of Buddhahood. He then 
explains that once, when the Ju-lai was on the Vulture Peak 
near Bajagaha, he announced to his disciples that at a distant 
period there would be born in Jambudvlpa a brahmin’s son 
named Tzu (Maitreya) of a bright golden colour. Tlii9 man, he 
adds, “will take orders and become Buddha. He will then on 
a large scale at three assemblies preach for the good of living 
creatures. Those whom he will save will be the creatures who 
sow good seed in my system, devoted to the Buddha, the Canon, 
and the Church. Whether lay or clerical, whether they keep or 
violate the Vinaya, all will receive religious teaching, become 
arhats, and attain emancipation. In the three Meetings in which 
Maitreya will preach he will ordain the disciples of my system, 
and then convert those religious friends who have the same 
destiny”. Maitreya P‘usa hearing these words of the Buddha 
rose from his seat and addressing the Buddha said— May I 
become this Maitreya Bhagavat. Buddha in reply intimated to 
Maitreya P‘usa that he would become the Buddha of the pro¬ 
phecy, and carry out its predictions. 


There is an extraordinai’y inconsistency of statement in 
this passage about the prediction to Maitreya P*usa; for 
while the tope is described as being near Benares at the 
place where the prediction was made, the prediction is 
said to have been made by the Buddha when at Baja- 
gaha. As the story is not repeated either in the Life 
or the Fang-chili we cannot have any assistance from 
those works. Now there are several treatises which 


tell the story of the prediction of Buddhahood to Mai¬ 
treya by the Buddha; but these treatises make the pro¬ 
phecy to have been delivered at a mountain near Raja- 
Saha, or at Sravasti, and the prediction is made to bari- 
putra, or Ananda, and the congregation of disciples in the 
absence of Maitreya.* But the w Fo-shuo-lai-lai-shih-shih- 

1 I o-skuo-Mi-lS-hsia-slieng-ching (No, 208), prophecy at Sravasti; 
I o-8huo-Mi-lt;-ksia-sheng-ch‘eng-Fo-chiiig (No. 207) at Kujagaha; Eo- 
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ching ” tells of the Buddha making the prediction while in 
the chapel of the Rishipatana Mrigadava Monastery at 
Benares. 1 In this version of the story the prophecy is 
addressed to the bhikshu Maitreya, who is one of the 
congregation, and accepts the prophecy and the duties it 
is to bring. It was evidently this version of the story 
that the pilgrim followed; and the mention of the Griddlira- 
kuta, near Bajagaha, as the scene of the prediction is 
probably only a slip. 

The three great religious gatherings, here called “Three 
Assemblies” (or Meetings), which are to be called by 
Maitreya Buddha, and at which he is to preach with great 
effect, are popularly known in Chinese Buddhist works as 
the “Lung-hua-san-liui”, the “Three Lung-hua Meetings”. 
They are to be held under Dragon-Flower ( Lung-hua) 
trees; hence their name, the Dragon-Flower (or Champac) 
tree being the Bodhi-tree of Maitreya Buddha. In these 
Meetings, accordiug to the prediction, Maitreya Buddha 
is to receive into his communion in all 282 Kotis of con¬ 
verts, and those 01 his congregations who had in previous 
births been good Buddhists will then attain arhatship. 

To the west of the Maitreya-Prediction Tope, Yuan-chuang 
continues, was a tope at the place where Sakya P‘usa (that is, 
the P’usa) as Hu-ming (f$j PJJ) P ; usa received from Kasyapa 
Buddha the prophecy of his future attainment of Buddhahood 
with the name Sakyamuni. Near this tope was an artificial plat¬ 
form ot dark-blue stone, above 50 paces long by seven feet high, 
which had been a walking-place of the Four Past Buddhas. On 
this was a standing image of the Ju-lai, grand and majestic, 
with long hair from the top of the head (from the ushnlsha), of 
noted and conspicuous miraculous powers. 

In his translation of this passage Julien restores Hu - 
ming, “Light-protecting” as Prabkapala with the same 
meaning. But the Chinese rendering is probably for 

shuo-Mi-le-ta-ch’eng-Fo-ching (No. 209; on mountain in Magadha; 
Sar. Vin; Yao-shih ch» 6 prophecy made to the disciples on the way 
from Ri'jagaha to Vaisfili. 

i This is the ‘‘Fo-shuo-Mi-le-lai-shih-ching (No. 205). 8ee also 
the Shih-erh-yu-ching (No. 1374). 
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Jyotirpala (Jotipala in Pali) which was the name of the 
P 4 usa as the son of a brahmin in the time of Kasyapa 
Buddha. 


The Life describes the Exercise ground of the Pour 
Past Buddhas as being 500 feet long by seven feet high, 
and represents it as having images of the four Buddhas. 

The pilgrim next tells of three Tanks, one to the west of the 
Monastery 'Wall, a second further west, and a third to the north 
of the latter. These were all regarded as sacred by the Buddhists 
and were jealously guarded by dragons. 

Near these Tanks, Yuan-ehuang continues, was a tope. He adds— 
while Ju-lai was fulfilling the career of a Bodhisattva he became a 
six-tusked elephant-king; a hunter to get the elephant’s tusks 
disguised himself in a Buddhist monk’s costume, drew his bow 
and captured the elephant-king: the latter, out of reverence for 
the monk’s garb, tore out his tusks, and gave them to the hunter. 

In the latter paragraph of this passage, it will be noted, 
there is no word for “place” in the short account of the 
tope, but the Life and Pang-chili state expressly that the 
tope was at the place where the elephant gave his tusks 
to the hunter. In the Life also the P‘usa is a M six-tusked 
white elephant” giving his tusks to the hunter as an act 
ot charity. To place the scene of this famous Jataka at 
Benares is against all the versions of the story with which 
we are acquainted, and the pilgrim does not state that 
the tope was at the spot where the event occurred. Accord¬ 
ing to some authorities the Chaddanta (six-tusked) ele¬ 
phant lived on the side of the Snow Mountains (Himavant), 
aru acc °rding to others his home was to the south 3000 li 
aTU w ^hin several ranges of mountains. But the Jataka 
s connected with Benares because it was to procure ivory 
oi t e queen of that district that the cruel hunter shot 
e . e e Ph&nt, the self-denying indefatigable candidate for 
u dhahood. A full account of this very curious Jataka 
fr?* 1 e /? unc ^ * n Peer’s articles in the Journal Asiatique 

01 w hich give the variations of the different ver¬ 

sions. i 

1 See also Ta-chih-tu-lun ch. 12, and J. P. T. S. 1901. pp. 80-84. 
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Near the tope of the Tusk-extracting, the pilgrim proceeds, 
was another tope. This commemorated the action of the Ju-lai 
while fulfilling the career of a P‘usa when in pity for the want 
of civility in the world he took the form of a bird; as such he 
and his friends a monkey and a white elephant asked each other 
which had been the first to see the banyan tree under which 
they were sitting. Each gave his experience and according to 
their statements they took precedence: the good influence of 
this proceeding gradually spread, men got civil order, and reli¬ 
gious and lay people gave in their adherence. 

This is a Jataka told in the Vinaya and other treatises, 
the three friends being the Buddha, Maudgalyayana, and 
sariputra in former births . 1 But the story as told in the 
Buddhist books has no connection whatever with Benares, 
and the reader will observe that again Yuan-chuang does 
not state that the tope was at the place where the event 
commemorated occurred. The story is related at Sravasti, 
or on the way thither, and the scene is laid on the side 
of the Himavant. According to the Jataka the bird was 
a partridge and the tree a banyan, but the Ta-chih-tu-lun, 
calls the bird a Ica-pifi-jctrlo , and represents the three 
friends as living under a peepul tree.* 

Beside this tope, in the great wood, Yuan-chuang relates, was 
a tope where the P‘usa and Devadatta as Deer-kings settled an 
afiair. To prevent the extermination of their two flocks of deer 
n t e hunts of the king of the country it was arranged that 
an animal from each flock, on alternate days, should be given up 
to the king for the use of his table. When it came to be the 
turn of a doe big with young in Devadatta’s flock the doe 
begged to be spared for a few days for the sake of her unborn 
fawn. The Devadatta Deer-chief refused to entertain her petition 
and the P’usa Deer-chief thereupon offered himself as substitute 
for the doe. This act of self-sacrifice moved the king to remorse, 
he released all the deer from the penalty of death, and, gave 
them the wood as pasture land: hence arose the name, the Wood 
of Charity to the Deer. 

The story of the Pmsa as a Deer-king giving himself 
up as a substitute for a pregnant doe is told in one 

1 \ in. IT. 160—162; Chalmers 1 Jataka p. 92 and note p. 95. 

7 Ta-chih-tu-lun ch. 12. 
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Buddhist book -without any mention of another Deer-king 
as Devadatta in a former birth. The scene of the P‘usa 7 s 
act of self-sacrifice is not given in this treatise. But in 
another work the scene is laid in the wild country of 
Benares kingdom, and the king of the country is Brahma- 
datta In this treatise there are two flocks of deer, one 
with the deer who was the Pusa as chief, and one with 
the Devadatta-deer as chief: the version of the Jataka 
here given agrees closely with that in our text. 1 

The pilgrim next tells us of a tope which was two or three 
li to the south-west of the great Buddhist establishment of the 
Deer-Park. This tope was above 300 feet high with a broad 
high base which was ornamented with precious substances; the 
tope had no storeys of niches for images, but it was covered by 
a dome, and it had a spire but without the circular bells. Beside 
this peculiar tope, the pilgrim tells us, was one which marked 
the place where Ajhatakaundinya and his four companions aban¬ 
doned their decision to treat the Buddha with disrespect, and 
received him with the reverence due to a Master. 

Here we have an account of the mission of these five 
men, and of the Prince Siddhartha becoming Buddha and 
converting and ordaining them. The story is told in many 
books in several languages, and is well known. 

Two or three li east from the Mrigadava, the pilgrim continues, 
was a tope beside which was a dried-up tank called by two 
names, Life-Saving and The Hero. 

We have then the very curious story which explains the 
origin of the names. It is not necessary to go over this 
long stoiy of which Julien has given us a fair translation. 
-But there is one passage in it on which we may dwell 
lor a moment. AVhile the Hero is keeping vigil in the 
temple he has a horrible nightmare in which he is killed. 

I hereupon, he says, h e slwu-cluing-ginsheu (3£ 4* 50 

which Julien renders— 4i et je restai quelque temps dans 
ce triste etat”. But the meaning of the words is “in my 
intermediate state’ 7 . Cliung-yin , called also chung-yu (4* 


1 Liu-tu-chi-ching ch. 3; Ta-chih-tu-lun, ch. 76. Jataka No. 12. 
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ANTAEABHAVA. 




W)» in Sanskrit “Antarabhava”, denotes, as the passage 
cited in Julien’s note shows, the “intermediate existence”, 
the state in which the spirit or sell remains, between its 
separation from one mortal body and its union with 
another. 1 Then from a different point of view the cliung- 
yin is the being which, acting independently of parents 
and without their knowledge, animates their offspring and 
makes its destiny. To the production of a child "there 
come three agents, the two parents and the tertium quid 
or chung-yin which makes the individual, gives character 
and fortune. In the story of the dream, in our text, as 
soon as the Hero was killed lie became an antarabhava, 
and then was incarnated in a brahmin lady, transferring 
to his new bodily life the habit of silence enjoined on 
him in the previous existence. This term chung-yin is 
also applied by some authorities to one who, like a Buddha, 
having experienced final death (parinirvana), is freed from 
all transient existence, but lives for ever in a state of being 
absolute and incommunicable. 

To the west of the Hero’s Tank was, the pilgrim tells us, the 
Tope of the Three Animals on the spot where the P‘usa, as a 
hare, roasted himself. The mention of this tope leads the pil¬ 
grim to relate the J&taka of the fox, the ape, and the har© 
providing food for Indra in the guistf of u hungry Old IMli, 

I he hare was the P‘una, and Indra had come to observe and test 
his conduct. Pretending to be very hungry, the old man asked 
the fox und the other animals for food, and obtained from the 
lux a lisli and from the ape some fruit, but the hare could not 
provide anything. When he was chidden for his inhospitality 
the bare caused his companions to make a fire and roasted 
himself on it to provide a meal for the old man. The latter 
resuming his proper form was greatly affected, and carrying the 
hare 8 corpse to the moon placed it there to go down to posterity. 
Since that event all speak of “the hare in the moon”; and men 
of after times erected a tope at the place of the roasting. 

The abstract ot the Hare J&taka here given by our 
pilgrim differs in several respects from the story as found 
in certain other books. In the Pali version, which lays 


.Chung-yin-ching ( No. 403 tr. circ. A. I). 400), 
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the scene of the occurrence at Benares in the time of 
good king Bralimadatta, there are four animals, a hare, 
an otter, a jackal, and a monkey. 1 In this treatise the 
story does not have the hare roasted alive; and Indra, 
who has tried the Bodhisattva, paints the likeness of the 
hare in the disk of the moon. In the “Po-shuo-sheng- 
ching it is Dipankara Buddha who is the hermit, and 
theie are no other animals with the Hare-king and the 
haies, nor is there any mention of the moon. 2 The “Liu- 
tu-clii-ching” also makes Dipankara Buddha to be the 
brahmin who tries the P‘usa as a hare, and here there 
are a ^ ox i an otter and a monkey living with the hare, 
but there is no transfer to the moon. 3 In the “Pm-sa- 
pen-sheng-man-lun” the hermit is Maitreya, the Hare-king 
is the P‘usa, and he has only his own species about liim. 4 
The Hare-king prepares to roast himself for the hermit 
to eat him in the absence of all other food, but the hermit 
pulls him off the fire, too late, however, to save his life. 
Then praying to be born in all future lives as a disciple 
of the P‘usa the hermit burns himself with the hare, and 
Indra comes to worship, and raises a tope over the relics, 
but does not take anything to the moon. 

A legend about the hare like that here told by the 
pilgrim seems to have survived among the Mongols down 
to the present. Thus the Kalmucs, who worship the hare 
as a god, and call him Snlvyamuni, “say that on earlh ho 
allowed himself to ho eaten by a starving man, for which 
gracious act he was raised to domineer over the moon 
where they profess to see him’ 7 . 5 

The reader will observe that in the pilgrim’s account 
ot the Buddhist sacred places in and about Varanasi he 
mentions only one monastery, the B.ishipatana-mrigaduva- 
vihara. This is in agreement with a Buddhist sastra which 


* HI. p. 51; Francis and NicFs Jataka p. 35. 

2 ch. 4. .*» c h 3 4 c ft' 3 

5 Rh ? 9 Davids, ‘BuddhiBtiv pp. 197, 198. Orooke ‘Pop. Rel. and 
Folklore of N. India’ p. 215. 
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THE EIGHT GIIEAT TOPES. 

informs its readers that the Deer-Park monastery was the 
only Buddhist establishment at Varanasi. 1 In a Vinaya 
treatise, however, we find mention of another vihara, the 
name of which is given as Chi-Po-lo-ka-poh |S'£ $j£ J§ $£), 2 
which perhaps may be for Khidrakapa. There are also 
one or two other Buddhist establishments in the Kasi 
country mentioned in Buddhist books, but nothing seems 
to be known about them. 

Varanasi, the capital of the Kasi country, now „the 
sacred city of the Hindus”, was held sacred then by all 
Buddhists because at it the Buddha set the wheel of 
religion in motion, that is, gave the first teaching in the 
essentials of his new system. At the spot where he de¬ 
livered this first sermon to Ajnatakaundinya and his four 
companions a tope is said to have been erected, and this 
is one of the Eight Great Topes of which later Buddhism 
tells. But to the Buddhists this city had even earlier 
claims on their reverence, for it was the second city to 
“arise” in the last renovation of the world, and it had 
been the scene of the ministrations of several of the Past 
Buddhas. The last of these Past Tathagatas, Kasyapa 
by name, had lived here in an arama near the Risliipatana 
Deer-Park. At this far off time the king of Kasi was 
named Ki-li-ki (the Kiki of the Pali scriptures), and he 
was a lay adherent and a patron of Kaiyapa Buddha. 
It was at Varanasi that this latter having ordained the 
young Jotipfilo, the friend of Gliatikaro the potter, predict¬ 
ed that the disciple would in a distant future become the 
Buddha Sakyamuni. 3 

In the Chinese versions of Buddhist works the terms 
Ka£i and Varanasi are generally given in transcriptions, 



1 Ta-chih-tu-lun ch. 8. 

2 Seng-ki-lu ch. 29. 

3 Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih ch. 12, here the name Jotipala does not occur; 
Majjhima 2. 45—54, Kiki and Jotipala in intercourse with Kassapa 
Buddha; Jat. Vol. I. Int. p. 43, here there is the prediction to 
Jotipala. 
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but the former term is sometimes translated by Ti-miao 
($c pa)* This means “reed-sprouts” and its use by I-ching 
is explained when we find him transcribing the name of 
the country by Ka-slii-lo that is, kasem , a word which 
denotes a kind of reed or grass.' But Ti-miao may also 
have been used to translate Kasi as supposed to be con¬ 
nected with Kaga. 


CHAN-CHU COUNTRY. 

From the neighbourhood of Varanasi Yuan-chuaug proceeded, 
he tells us, eastward following the course of the Gauges for 
above 300 li to the Chan-chu (?$ vfc) country. This country, 
according to the pilgrim, was above 2000 li in circuit, and its 
capital, which was on the Ganges, was about ten li in circuit. 
The country had a dense and flourishing population, a good 
climate and a fertile soil; the people were honest and high- 
spirited and they had a mixed religious creed. There were 
above ten Buddhist establishments with nearly a thousand Brethren 
all attached to the system of the “Little Vehicle”. There w r ere 
twenty D'eva-Temples, and the followers of the different non- 
Buddhist systems dwelt pell-mell. 

Here the narrative as usual describes the pilgrim as 
going on “from this”; and we must take this expression 
as meaning “from the Deer-Park” which, as we have seen, 
was above ten li north-east of the Barna river at Vara¬ 
nasi. The term Chan-cliu means “lighting lord” or “lord 
of battle”, and it is evidently a translation of a Sanskrit 
name or epithet with a similar meaning. Cunningham has 
identified our Chan-chu country with the modern Gharipur, 
the “city of the Conqueror”. 1 2 But chan is used to translate 
I widha and chu stands for several words such as patu 
scdmiriy and itivara, and the Chan-chu of our text may be 
the rendering of a word like Yuddhapati, which may be 
an epithet of Siva. 

In the mention of the non-Buddhists Julien makes the 
pilgrim describe these as living in their temples. This is 


1 Sar. Vin. Yao-shih ch. 1 and P*o-seng-shih ch. (>. 

2 A. G. I. p. 436. 
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due to the faulty reading of his text which adds the par¬ 
ticle cliih (£) after the four words Yi-tcio-tsa-chit , “the 
heretics live pell-mell 7 . To these four words, which form 
a very common phrase in the Records, the old texts added 
the particle Yi (^) to serve as a full stop. This un¬ 
fortunately appears in the B text as cliili, and spoils the 
meaning. Our pilgrim never represents the professed 
adherents of the non-Buddhist systems as living in the 
“ D eva-Temples 77 . 

In a Buddhist establishment, Yuan-chuang tells us, at the 
north-west of the capital was an Asoka tope, with bodily relics 
of the Buddha, to commemorate a spot at which the Buddha 
had expounded his religion for seven days to a congregation of 
devas and men. Near it was a place with trees of the Three 
Past Buddhas’ sitting and exercise ground. Next to this was 
an image of Maitreya P‘usa, small, but of great miraculous 
powers. 

Above 200 li east from the capital was the A-pi-t'e-ka-la-na 
(restored by Julien as Aviddhakarna) Sangharama (“the monastery 
of the Brethren with unpierced ears”). This monastery had 
been built for the use of Buddhist pilgrims from Tokhara, and 
the pilgrim tells the story which accounted for the name. Above 
100 li south-east from this monastery, and on the south side of 
the Ganges, was the town of Mo-ha-sho-lo (that is, Mahasala or 
Mahasara); in it all the inhabitants were brahmins, and there 
were no Buddhists. Then to the north of the Ganges was a 
Narayana Temple, with halls and terraces beautifully adorned, 
and with sculptured stone images in the highest style of art. 
Thirty li east from this was an Asoka tope half sunk in the 
ground, and in front of it was a stone pillar surmounted by a 
lion. An inscription on the pillar told how the Buddha here 
subdued and converted certain cannibal demons of the wilderness. 
Not far from this place were several Buddhist monasteries which 
were all in a bad condition, but still contained a number of 
Brethren, all Mahayanists. 

Going on Bouth-east above 100 li you come to the ruins of a 
tope of which some scores of feet remained above-ground. When 
after the Buddha’s decease his relics were being divided among 
the eight kings, the brahmin who measured the relics smeared 
the inside of the jar with honey, and then distributed to the 
kings. The brahmin returning to his home took the jar with 
him; over the relics which had adhered to the sides he built 
a tope; and because the jar also was deposited in the tope, the 
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latter got its name from the circumstance. Afterwards king 
Asoka took away the relics and jar, and replaced the old tope 
by a large one; on fast days there may be a bright light from 
the tope. 


The Aviddha-karna (or Unpierced-ear) Monastery of 
this passage is placed by the Fang-chill to the north-east 
of the capital, and not to the east as in our text. Our 
pilgrim’s town MahaSala (or Mahasara) has been supposed 
to correspond to the present Masilr about six miles west 
of Shahabad in Bengal. 

For “demons of the wilderness” in this passage the 
Chinese is Kuang-ye-lmei (0J| or fy %) which we should 
perhaps render “Kuang-ye Demons”. This term kuang-ye 
denotes the wild unoccupied land beyond the boundaries 
of a city or town. But it is also used in Buddhist books 
to translate the Indian word Alavi or Atavi as the name 
of a town or village. In the Buddha’s lifetime this town 
was plagued by a cannibal demon, also called Atavi, who 
killed and ate a human being every day. Buddha tried to 
convert Atavi by gentle means, but failing in this he pro¬ 
ceeded to bring the demon to submission by fear. Having 
succeeded in this Buddha then imparted to the demon 
the saving truths of Buddhism, and the demon was con¬ 
verted and became a good Buddhist. 1 This is perhaps 
the story of which the pilgrim had heard, but his story 
represents several cannibal demons as being at the place, 
although his words at the beginning of the paragraph 
seem to refer only to the “reduction of a demon to sub¬ 
mission ({£ j^)” This town of Atavi had a monastery 
in the time of the Buddha, and this is perhaps the Kuang- 
ye monastery of Fa-hsien, which was about twelve yojanas 
to the east of Benares. 2 , 

In the last paragraph of this passage the word jar is 
for the Chinese p‘ing (#.;£)• As p l ing is the I'ecognised 


1 Ta-pan-nie-p'an-cking ch. 15 (No. 114). 

2 Fo-kuo-cki ch. 34; The monastery is mentioned e. g. in Seng- 
ki-lii ch. 19, 31, 33. See also Suita Nip&ta 1. 10. 
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rendering for the Indian word ImmhJia our pilgrim’s 
statement here would lead us to suppose that the tope of 
which he is telling was called “Kumbha-stupa”. This 
suits the account of the division of the relics at the end 
of the Mahaparinibbanasutta, and in other Pali texts we 
find Drona’s tope called kumbha-thupa or kumbha-cetiya. 1 2 3 
Julien in his translation of the present passage proposes 
Drona-stupa as the name of the tope, but Yuan-chuang 
always, I think, renders drona by hu ($$). Moreover all 
the eight topes over the Buddha’s bodily relics were called 
drona-stiipas because each contained a drona of relics. 
Thus in the Divyavadana the tope over king Ajatasattru’s 
share of the Buddha’s relics is called a drona (not Drona)- 
stupa. There were eight of these drona-stupas; seven in 
India and one in Kamagama, and Asoka wanted to take 
the relics away from all of them. 2 The wily brahmin 
who distributed the relics of the Buddha’s cremated body 
among the angry claimants is in some accounts a Kusina- 
gara man, and apparently sets up his tope at that city. 4 
The Tibetan translation makes him a native of the town 
which bears his own name, and he builds his tope at that 
town. 4 In a Vinaya treatise he is a native of a town 
called T'ou-na-lo (gjf g|£) ? and it is to this place that 
lie carries the jar, with the purloined relics, and here he 
builds his tope . 5 It is possible that the T‘ou-na-lo of 
this treatise is a copyist’s error for T‘ou-lo-na , that is, 
Drona. 


1 e. g. in Buddhavamsa p. 68 (P. T. S.). 

2 Divyav. p. 880. Bur. Int. p. 372. Rhys Davids in J. R. A. S. 
1901 p. 401. 

3 Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-chi ng (last page). 

4 Rockhill, Life, p. 146 and note. 

5 Shi k-sung-Hi ch. 60; Ta~pan-nie-p‘an-cbing-hou-fen ch. 2. The 
account of the distribution of the Relics in the latter passage is a 
verbatim copy of that in the Shih-sung-lii. 
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The pilgrim proceeds to relate that “from this” he went north¬ 
east, crossing the Ganges, and after a journey of 140 or 150 li 
he reached the Fei-she-li (Vaisali) country. 

By the words “from this” here the context requires us 
to understand “from the Kumbha Tope”, but the Life 
makes the pilgrim proceed from the Chan-chu country 
north-east 150 li to Vaisali. Cunningham, who identifies 
the city of Vaisali (or Vesali) with the modern Besarh, 
regards the Ganges of this passage as a mistake for Gan - 
dak. But the pilgrim evidently places the Kumbha Tope to the 
south of the Ganges, and the text may be regarded as correct. 

The Vaisali country is described by the pilgrim as being above 
oOOO li in circuit, a very fertile region abounding in mangos, 
plantains and other fruits. The people were honest, fond of good 
works, esteemers of learning, and orthodox and heterodox in 
faith. The Buddhist establishments, of which there were some 
hundreds, were, with the exception of three or four, dilapidated 
and deserted, and the Brethren were very few. There were some 
tens of Deva-Temples, the various sects lived pell-mell, and the 
Digambaras flourished. The foundations of the old city Vaisali 
were 60 or 70 li in circuit, and the “Palace-city” (that is, the 
walled part of the city) was four or five li in circuit, and it had 
few inhabitants. About five li to the north-west of the “palace 
city” was a Buddhist monastery, the few professed Buddhists 
in which were of the Sammatiya School, and at the side of the 
monastery was a tope. It was here that the Buddha delivered 
the “ Fi-mo-lo-ki-ching (|HJ[; and that the house¬ 

holders son Fao-chi and others presented sun-shades to the 
Buddha. 

The treatise here mentioned is that called by Mr. Bun- 
yio Nanjio “Vimalaklrtti-nirdesa-sutra”, “the sutra of Vi- 
malaklrtti’s exposition”, which corresponds to the meaning 
of the full Chinese title as given by Kumftrajiva. But 
the proper title is probably “Arya-Vimalakirtinirdesa”. 
without the word sutra . The work cannot be said to have 
been uttered by the Buddha, but it is rather a collection 
of the utterances or teachings of Vimalaklrti. According 
to the treatise Buddha is in the Mango Orchard at Vesali, 
and Vimalakirti is in his own house, supposed to be ill 
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and confined to liis bed, while the expositions are given. 
There are extant three translations of the work into 
Chinese, the first by a monk of the Yue-ti country in the 
middle of the third century A. D., 1 the second by Kumara- 
jlva, 2 and the third by our pilgrim. 3 A learned Chinese 
monk, who was a disciple of Kumarajlva, edited his master’s 
translation and enriched it with a commentary. 4 There 
are also several other editions of Kumarajiva’s version 
with commentaries, and it has long been a favourite work 
with Chinese students Buddhist and non-Buddhist. The 
incidents in this so-called sutra are purely fictitious, and 
it must have been composed long after the death of the 
Buddha. It is, however, an interesting well-composed and 
ingenious exposition and discussion of the distinctive meta¬ 
physical tenets of the expansive developed Buddhism known 
as the Mahayana or “Great Vehicle” system. 

The last clause of our text here mentions the offering 
• of sun-shades. It is in the introduction which forms the 
first chapter of the Vimalaklrti-nirdeSa-sutra that the 
story is told of the 500 young Liccliavis, including Pao- 
clii, offering their sun-shades to the Buddha in the Amra 
orchard. The presentation of these gifts was immediately 
followed by a great miracle wrought by the Buddha which 
astonished and ravished all beholders. Julien suggests 
Ratnakara as the Sanskrit original for Pao-chi jj||) or 
“Gem-heap”, and the restoration is probably correct. The 
first translation, which transcribes the name as Lo-li-na- 
ka , perhaps for Ratnakara, translates it by Pao-shih ( | jfp) 
or “Gem-business”, and Yuan-chuang in his version has 
Pao-hsiny ( J or “Gem-nature” perhaps for Ratna¬ 
kara. In using Pao-chi in the text here the pilgrim adopts 
Kumarajiva’s rendering, which remains the popular one. 


1 Wei-mo-k'ie-ching (Bun. No. 147). 

2 Wei-mo-k‘ie-so-shuo-ching (No. 146). 

3 Shuo-wu-kou ch‘eng-ching (No. 149). 

4 Wei-rao-k £ ie-8o-skuo-ching-cku (No. 1632). The sutras Nos. 144, 
14.7, 181 in Nanjio’s Catalogue have the same Sanskrit title as the 
Wei-mo-k'ie-chiug, but they are different works. 
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Further in his version of the sutra Yuan-chuang calls this 
Pao-chi a p'usa, while in the text of our passage he follows 
other translators in styling him “son of a householder” 

To the east of this monastery, Yuan-chuang relates, was a 
tope to commemorate the attainment of arhatship at the place by 
“Sariputra and others 17 . 

The word here rendered by “and others” is teng (^), 
and the pilgrim probably meant it to include only Maud- 
galyayana. But the Buddhist scriptures generally represent 
banputraas attaining arhatship atBajagaha, and this seems 
to he the account followed by Yuan-chuang in Chuan 9 
of these .Records, 

To the south-east of this tope, the pilgrim continues, was one 
erected by the king of this country over the portion of the 
bodily relics of the Buddha which the king had obtained at the 
division made on the scene of the cremation. This king’s share, 
^ uan-chuang says, was a bushel (Aw or drona) of relics, and he had 
deposited these in a tope to be kept as objects of worship; after¬ 
wards Asokacame and earned off nine-tenths of the precious relics. 

In this passage, as in a previous one, the pilgrim forgets 
that there was no king of Vai£iili in the time of the 
Buddha, the city and district being governed by a council 
of Elders. It was the Licchavis of Vaisali who, as Ksha- 
triyas, claimed from the Mallas of Kusinagara a share of 
the relics of the Buddha who also had been a Kshatriya. 
borne of the Scriptures, we know, represent eight kings, 
and among them the king of this country, coming to ask 
lor and extort shares of the Buddha’s relics. 

I lie pilgrim next tells us about the Monkey Tank, which was 
to the south of a stone pillar about 50 feet high surmounted by 
a lion, at an Asoka tope, to the north-west of the Relic Tope. 
He says the Tauk (or Pond) had been made by monkeys for the 
Buddha, and that the latter resided at this place. Near the west 
side of the Tank, he continues, was a tope on the spot at which 
the monkeys took the Buddha’s bowl up a tree for honey to 
give him; near the south bank was a topo at the place where 
the monkeys presented the honey; and near the north-east corner 
of the Tank was a picture (or image) of a monkey. 

Iliese statements about the monkeys and the honey 
lecall the story related by our pilgrim in connection with 
♦ " E 
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his description of Mathura. The phrase “Monkey Tank” 

is a translation of the Sanskrit term Markata Hrada . 
We are also told, however, that Markata was the name 
of a man, a Vrijjian or Vajji-putta. It is remarkable that 
the equivalent of “Monkey Tank” does not seem to occur 
in the Pali Nikayas, or in any other Pali text so far as I 
know. These scriptures generally represent the Buddha 
when at Yesali as staying in the Kut&garasala (or “Two- 
storey Hall”) in the Mahavana (or “Great Wood”). Yet 
the Monkey Tank occurs frequently in the Chinese trans¬ 
lations of the sutras and other scriptures. Thus it is 
found in several passages of the Chung-a-han-ching and 
the Tsa-a-han-ching. In the latter treatise we have the 
story of the monkey picking out the Buddha’s alms-howl, 
taking it away, and bringing it back full of honey. This 
takes place in the Great Wood near Yesali; but imme¬ 
diately afterwards we read of the Buddha staying in the 
Two-storey Hall at the Monkey Tank near the city. The 
Tibetan text translated by Mr. Pockhill also tells of the 
Buddha and Ananda going “to Yesali and there they 
abode in the mansion built on the edge of the monkey 
pond.”* The Divyavadana also mentions the Markatahrada 
and its KufagaraSala in which the Buddha lodged. 2 So 
also in the Sanskrit texts of other avadanas and of the 
Mali&vastu 3 we find mention of this great Hall by the 
side of the Monkey Tank at Yesali as a place of sojourn 
for the Buddha. It is to be noted, however, that Fa-hsien, 
who gives the Great Wood and its Two-storey monastery 
in his list of the sights of Yesali, has nothing about the 
Monkey Tank or the Two-storey Hall at its side. 

Oar pilgrim goes ou to tell us that three or four li to the 
north-east of the Buddhist establishment mentioned above were 
the ruins of Vimalaklrti’s house, which were marked by a tope, 
and were the scene of marvellous phenomena. Near this site, 
he tells us, was a “spirit’s abode (or god’s-house, shin-shi 


* ‘Life .of the Buddha’, p. 131. 

2 p. 136. 

3 Mahavastu Vol. 1. p. 300. 
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which scorned to bo a idle of bricks, but according to tradition 

was “amassed stones”. This was said to mark the place at which 
Vimalaklrti “displaying sickness preached”. Near this shen-sJie 
was a tope at the place where the Elder’s son Ratnakara lived; 
near this a tope marked the site of the amra (mango)-lady s 
house; here the Buddha’s foster mother (Maha Prajapatl) and 
other bhikshunis realized entrance into nirvana. 

Our pilgrim here, as before, transcribes the name of the 
VaiSali householder by jPH-mo-lo-kih which is perhaps for 
a form like Yimalakit or Vimalakitfi. He styles the indi¬ 
vidual so named a Chang-che , (Gahapati or ‘‘House¬ 
holder”), and he translates the name by Wu-kou-ch'eng 
($|f* ^7 fjif) that is, “Stainless Reputation”. In some of the 
sutras, however, Yimalaklrti is called a Tci-li-shih (;/c 
±) or “Great Malla”, while in other books he is often 
styled a P‘usa, and he is also represented as being from 
another world. He is always, however, a fictitious personage, 
a character created for the religious teachings attributed 
to him, or connected with him and his imaginary ianiily. 
We may, accordingly, be certain that the site pointed out 
to our pilgrim as that of Vimalaklrti’s house was a late 
invention. This house also is not in Fa-lisiens enume¬ 
ration of Buddhistic objects of interest in and near Vesali. 

As to Vimalaklrti “displaying sickness” and preaching, 
the pilgrim is here referring to the sutra which he had 
mentioned by name. In it we find that Vimalaklrti has 
recourse to the device of sickness in order to attract the 
Buddha’s attention to liim, and the discourses of the book 
are linked on in an ingenious manner to this feigning ot 
illness. When Buddha proposes to one after another of 
his arhats and P‘iisas to go to Vimalakirti’s house and 
enquire about his state of health, each one of them de¬ 
clines and gives his reasons; these embody praises of the 
very wise and clever dialectician who was the patient. 
Afterwards Buddha himself converses with the “Elder ’, 
and draws from him further “incomprehensible expositions 

As Ratnakara, like Vimalaklrti, was a fictitious person 
created for the action of the sutra, the site of his house 
also was an invention. The “Mango lady” of Yuan-chuang’s 

E* 
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account of YaiSali is evidently the Amrapali (in Pali, 
Ambapali) of other writers. This woman had led an im¬ 
moral life, and had become rich and famous, when she 
came under the influence of the Buddha, who converted 
her and made her a lay member of his church. 

We may here notice that Yuan-chuang places the houses 
of Vimalaklrti, Batnakara, and Amrapali outside the city, 
while the canonical works represent them as being inside 
the city. But this discrepancy may be due to the pil- 
prim’s taking a narrow technical view of what constituted 
the city. 

Then three or four li to the north of the Monastery already 
mentioned was a tope on the spot where, as the Julai was about 
to proceed to Kusinagara to attain parinirvana, the human and 
other creatures who escorted him stood waiting. 

The Chinese for “the human and other creatures” of 
this sentence is jen-fei-jen , literally “men and non-men”. 
Julien translates fei-jen by “Kinnaras” quoting as usual 
a Chinese dictionary as his authority. But the term is 
here evidently used in a comprehensive sense to include 
the Yakshas, Devas, and other superhuman creatures who 
formed the Buddha’s invisible escort. The whole expression 
jen-fei-jen is probably to be understood here, as in some 
other passages, as meaning “[superhuman] beings in human 
and other forms”. In the Life we have simply “Devas 
and men”. 

A little to the north-west of the tope last mentioned, the 
pilgrim adds, was one at the place where the Buddha stood to 
contemplate the city of Vaisali for the last time. 

According to Fa-hsien and some of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures the Buddha left Vesali by the west gate on his way 
to Ku&nagara for the last time, and as he passed by the 
city-wall he turned and took a last view of the city. As his 
course lay north-westwards from the city this statement 
is not at variance with our pilgrim’s account. The Sar- 
vata Viriaya also represents the Buddha as taking his last 
look at Vesali from a spot not far to the north-west of 
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the city. But the “Sutra of the Great Decease” makes 
the Buddha take his last view of Vesali after going through 
the city on his morning circuit for the purpose of begging 
his food. 1 

Continuing his description the pilgrim tells us that a little to 
the south of the Tope of the Last Look was a Buddhist temple 
( ching-she ) with a tope in front, this was the Amra lady’s garden 
which she gave as an offering to the Buddha. At the side of 
the Amra-garden was a tope on the spot where .Tu-lai announced 
his approaching nirvaiia (decease). Yuan-chuang hereupon relates 
the well known story of Ananda being stupified by Mara and 
so failing to request the Buddha to remain in the world, and 
of Maia obtaining from Buddha a statement that he would pass 
away at the end of three months. 

The original here translated by “garden” is yuan (fgj), 
a word which means a garden or orchard, but it is also 
used to translate the Indian word arama in the sense 
of a Buddhist monastery. In Pali scriptures we find the 
gift which Ambapali presents to the Buddha called a 
vana and drama . Thus the Vinaya represents the lady 
as giving “this Ambapalivana” to Buddha who accepts 
the “arama”; and in the Mahaparinibb&na-sutta the lady 
gives and the Buddha accepts the drama . The accounts 
generally seem to agree in placing the Amra Garden (or 
Amrapalfs Orchard) to the south of Vesali, and at a 
distance of three or four li from the city according to 
Fa-hsien, or seven li according to a Nirvana sutra. But 
here our pilgrim seems to locate the Amra-yuan at some 
distance north-west from the city. It is perhaps possible 
that he uses the word yuan here in its sense of Buddhist 
establishment or monastery. But it is better to take the 
words of the text as meaning that the tope was at the 
spot where Amrapall performed the ceremony of making 
a formal gift of the orchard to the Buddha and his 
Brethren, This is the sense in which the compilers of 
the Life and the Fang-chili understood the passage. But 


1 F‘o-kuo-chi ch 25; Sar. Vin. Taa-shih ch. 36; Maha-pariuibbiina- 
sutta ch. 4. (Dlgha. 2. 122.) 
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then the authorities are not agreed as to the place at 
which the ceremony, was performed, some making it the 
lady’s residence and others the orchard itself. 

The story of Ananda being stupified by Mara and of 
the latter obtaining from the Buddha a declaration of 
his intention to die at the end of three months is told in 

tlie MnluL-parinibbann-sutta and oilier works. 

ISear tlie Tope of the “Announcement of the time of nirvana 1 ’ 
Yuan-chuang tells us, was the tope of the 1000 sons recognizing 
their parents. He then proceeds to relate the silly legend com 
nected with the name of this tope. 

The name was probably Baliuputraka (or Bahuputra)- 
chaitya, in Chinese To-tzu-t% “the Tope (or Chaitya) of 
Many Sons.' There was a celebrated tope with this name 
on the west side of Vesali. 1 In the Divyavaduna 2 we 
read of the “Bahupattraka (“much foliage”) chaitya at 
\ esali, and this is probably the Bahuputra chaitya of 
other books, and the tope of our text. This tope may 
also be the “Laying down arms tope” of Fa-hsien who 
makes the 1000 sons give in their submission at a place 
three li to the north-west of the city. The Bahuputra 
chaitya was devoted to the Buddhists, but it was also held 
sacred by the non-Buddhists of Vesali, and there was a 
temple with this name near the city of Riijagaha. 

The pilgrim next tells us that not far from the place where 
the 1000 sons returned (gave in submission) to their kindred was 
a tope. Here Ju-lai walking up and down the old traces indi¬ 
cated the place to his disciples saying— Here I long ago returned 
to my kindred and recognized my parents — if you want to 
kDow who the 1000 sons were, they are the 1000 Buddhas of 
tlie Bhttdra kalpa. 

In this passage the Chinese for “old traces” is chiu-cWh 
(e? tlie reading in the A, C, and D texts. Instead 
of chiu the B text has yi (jg) and yi-chih means “traces 
left . The latter, which is evidently wrong, was apparently 


1 Ckang-a-hau-ching, ch. 11. 

5 p. 208. 
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the reading in the texts of the translators, but Juliens 
rendering omits the two characters. He represents the 
pilgrim as telling his readers that the tope was at a place 
where the Buddha took exercise; but, as the context 
shows, the pilgrim describes the tope as being on a spot 
which the Buddha tells his congregation was the scene 

of ono of Ilia Jataluis, viz Ids birth us ono of tlio 1000 Bona 
who were brothers born in an extraordinary manner. 

To the east of the Tope of the Jataka narrative, the pilgrim 
continues, was a wonder-working tope on the old foundations 
of the “two-storey Preaching Hall in which Ju-lai delivered the 
Pu-men-Vo-lo-ni and other satras”. 

Julien restored the Sanskrit original for the title of 
the sutra here mentioned as “Samantamoukha-ilharapi- 
soutra”, and this is probably correct, Beal says that the 
work with this name is a section of the “Saddhanna- 
pundarika-sutra”. But this is not correct as the attei 
treatise has not any section with the above title, an ie 
dharani communicated in that sutra are from a I usa in 
the congregation at Rajagaha. 

Close to the renmins of the Preaching Hall, the pilgrim con¬ 
tinues, was the tope which contained the half-body relics oi 
Ananda. Near this were several hundreds of topes at the place 
where 1000 Pratyeka Buddhas attained pari nirvana. The pilgrim 
tells us also that in the district were topes and other objects of 
interest to Buddhists too numerous to be mentioned in detail. 
A journey of 50 or 60 li to the north-west of the city brought 
one to a great tope. This was at the spot where the Buddha 
prevented the Licchavi-sons from following him on his last- 
journey to Kusinagara by creating a river with steep banks and 
rapid turbulent current. The Licchavis were Btopped. and the 
Buddha in pity for their distress gave them his alms-bowl as a 
memento. 

Fa-hsien, who does not mention the topes to the 1000 
Pratyeka Buddhas, tells us of two topes to Pratyeka 
Buddhas, and these Buddhas were the natural and foster 
fathers of the 1000 sons. 

Our pilgrim’s account of the Buddha’s stopping the 
Licchavis from following him to Kusinagara agrees to some 
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extent with the story in the “Td-pan-nie-p‘an-ching” 1 2 
Fa-listen places the river (or as he calls it, deep trench) 
which the Buddha created, five (in the Korean text ten) 
yojanas to the west of Vesali, a much greater distance 
than the 50 or 60 U of our passage. The Nirvana treatise 
makes the river to have been produced between Vesali 
and the Zan-tht (or ch'-a or chili) village, the Bharidagfima 
of the Pali Suttanta. 


b early 200 h to the north-west of the city Vesali was an old 
city which had long been a waste with very few inhabitants. 
In it was a tope where the Buddha had related to a great con¬ 
gregate of P'usas, Devas, and men his former existence here 
as a universal sovereign by name Mahadeva who had "iven up 
his kingdom to become a bhikshu. ° 

This particular Jataka is the Makhadeva Jataka of the 
Pali collection. It is not in the Chinese translations of 
jataka books. But there are very similar stories of the 
P'usa as a chakravarti raja. Thus in one treatise the 
Buddha relates the jataka in which he was such a king 
with the name Mam, and gave up his kingdom, and became 
a bhikshu.^ Here the name of the king is different and 
the situation of his imaginary capital is not given. 

The pilgrim next tells us that 14 or 15 li to the south-east 
oi Vesali city was a great tope. This, he adds, was at the 
place where the 700 eminent sages made the second compilation 
(viz. of the Dharma and Vinaya). 

For the words in italics here the original is shih-ch‘i- 

pai-hsien-sheng-chung-chie-chi-ch'u (jj* -jj ij-( Ig Jr ££ tc 
f/g)> nnd Julien translates this by— “Ce fut en cet endroit 
que sept cents sages s’associerent et se reunirent.”. This 
rendering, it will be seen, leaves out the important word 
chung, (meaning again, for a second time) and gives a 
wrong meaning to the phrase chie-chL This means to 
hind and collect and so to bring together in order or compile . 
Thus in an account of the proceedings of this Council 


1 Ta-pan-nie-p'an-ehing, ch. 1 (No. 118). 

2 Liu-tu-cki-ckiug ch. 8. Nimi Jataka, No. 541. 
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Yasada is represented as saying to the Brethren— “Who 
is to compile tbe Yinaya pitaka?” the expression used 
being shui-ying-chie-chi-lu-tsang (gfi $£ Jg fijt ^). So 
Pa-hsien represents this Council of 700 Brethren, composed 
of arhats and orthodox ordinary bliikshus, as making a 
second recension of the Yinaya Pitaka. 

Our pilgrim here makes the Council of 700 to have met 
a t a place some distance to the south-east of Vesali. But 
Ba-hsien describes the tope of the Council as being three 
or li to the east of the Thousand-sons-submission 

Tope which lie places to the north-west of the city. The 
name of the place or establishment in which the Council 
was held is given in the Mahasanghika Yinaya as the 
Sha-tai (\j? iff) Sangharama or Sand-heap Monastery. 1 
In other Chinese versions of editions of the Vinaya the 
place is called the P*o-li-ka yuan , or the P‘o-li-yuan , or 
P'o-liAin . 1 2 The words P‘oAi and P‘o-li-ka in these names 
represent the Vfilika of the Pali scriptures, and this word 
(the Sanskrit Baluka) means sand . 3 This Valikarama or 
Kha+tui monastery was a quiet retired place, cool and 
pleasant, and adapted for peaceful meditation and serious 
conversation. 

The pilgrim goes on to explain that 110 years after the 
Buddha s decease there were bhikshus at Vesali who went far 
from his dharma, and erred as to the Vinaya. He then goes 
on to give the names of five of the great arhats who took a 
leading part in the Council. These arhats were Yashe-Po (Ya- 
soda) of Kosala, San-p'u-ka (Sambhoga) of Mathura, Li-p'o-to 
(Revata) of Han-no (supposed to be Kauauj), « Sha-la of Vesali, 
ail d Fu-she-su-mi-lo (Pujasuineru?) of Sha-lo-li-fu (that is by 
mistake of sha §£ for po UJj, Pataliput), The pilgrim describes 
these men as great arhats, whose minds had attained indepen¬ 
dence, who held the Three Pitakas, who had obtained the three- 

1 ch. 83. 

2 Ssii-fen-1 ii ch. 54 (No. 1117). 

3 Vinaya VoL Ill. p. 294; Mah. Ch. IV. (the Hall is Vnlukfi- 
riima). 

* But there does not seem to be any authority for this, and the 
name of the country is also transcribed Sa-han-no (j4| ^ 3a)' 
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fold understanding, men of great, reputation, known to all who 
have knowledge, and all of them disciples of Ananda. 


In- this passage the original for “whose minds had 
attained independence” is hsin-te-tzu-tsai Ofr % j^f ££). 
These words are the phrase used by Kumarajiva and others 
to translate the Sanskrit word va&ibliuta , in the sense of 
“having attained mastery”, “having become lord”, in 
Burnoufs rendering “parvenus a la puissance”. The term 
is one of the constant epithets of arhats, and denotes that 
their minds are emancipated from the control of external 
powers. For “had obtained the three-fold understanding” 
the text is tS-san-ming (<■}. ^ HfJ). The three constituents 
of this knowledge or understanding are given as the ap¬ 
prehension (1) of im perm an once, (2; of pain, and (3) of 

unreality. But according to another account the san-mhig 
are the knowledge of previous existences, of others’ thoughts, 
and of moral perfection, and there arc further variations 
in the enumeration of the “Three Understandings”. For 
the words “known to all who have knowledge” the Chinese 
is chung^Q'Chih-chih ji/f vfy .,$) or “recognised by those 
who know”. Julien’s rendering is “connus de tout le 
monde” which agrees with some of the explanations. The 
Chinese words represent the Sanskrit term abhijndtdbhijndtd 
which means “known to the known”. The term is of 
frequent occurrence in the Buddhist scriptures and the 
Chinese rendering of it varies a little. Thus we have 
“known to the wise”, and “acquaintances of all who are 
looked up to”, and Yuan-chuang’s own rendering “known 
to those who are looked up to (fj£ and the 

term is also rendered by “recognized by the recognized” 
(or “known to the known”). 

The arhat Yasada of this passage is the Yasada (or 
Yasa or Yasano) of the Yinaya treatises, called also Kfi- 
kandaka- (or Kada-)putra. It was his action which started 
the agitation against the Yrijji-putra bliikshus’ of Vesali 
and led to the meeting of the Council. The Sambhoga 
of our, text is the Sambhuta of the Vinaya treatises, in 
which this arhat is styled also Sanavasi and has his resi- 
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dence at the mountain “beyond the Granges 77 (Ahogahga). 
Revata according to the Pali Yinaya was lodging in 
Soreyya, but according to other Vinayas he was in Ivo- 
sambi; he took a very prominent and important part in 
the proceedings of the Council. Our author s Shci-lo is 
apparently the Salha of VaiSali who represented the ortho¬ 
dox Brethren of the district. Th e Fu-she-sn-mi-lu of the 
text is evidently the Pu-she-su-mo of the Ssti-fen Vinaya 
and the Ku-slie-su-j) c i-to of the Shan-lisien-lu. This last 
is undoubtedly the Kliujjasobhito of the Pali Vinaya, 
and the Chii-an ([Uj 4g£) or “Bent Peace 77 of I ching’s 
translation of the Sarvata Vinaya. It may seem that the 

pilgrim’s information about this groat Council was not 

derived from any of the recognized authorities and his 
Omissions are interesting. Thus he does not mention the 

venerable arhat of Vesali named Sabbakama (or Sabba- 
kSffli)* Thin man, who had scon Auamk was the senior 

Brother of India and, according to the Pali Vinaya, lie 
became President of the Council. In the Chinese versions 
his name is generally translated by Yi-cbie-ch'il (— tJ) 
or, “All-going 77 , as if for a Sanskrit form like Sarvagama. 
But in the Shan-lisien-lu the Pali name is given transcribed 
as Sa-p ( o-ka-mei. Then our pilgrim does not make mention 
of Sumana and V&sabliagainika, disciples of Aniruddha, 
who were on the jury of the Council, or of the learned 
DaSabala who, according to the Mahasanghikas, drew up 
the Vinaya for the Council. 1 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that when the sages, summoned 
by \ asada to meet in Vesali city, assembled, they were one short 
of 700. This number was completed by the arrival ot Puja- 
Bumeru who came through the air. Then Sambhoga, with his 
right shoulder bared and on bis knees in the great Congregation, 
addressing the assembled Brethren prays them to be orderly, 


1 lor this Council see also the Wu-f&n-lu ch. BO (No. 1122); Shili- 
sung-lu ch. GO (No. 1115) (the account here given had evidently 
been read by our pilgrim); Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih ch. 40; Shan-lisien-lu 
ch.lj Pi-ni-mu-ching c/i. 4 (No. 11B8); Dip. p. 139; Rockhill, Life, 
p. 171. ‘Vinaya Texts 7 (S. B. E.) Vol. Ill pp. 386—414. 
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THE COUNCIL OF VESALI. 

J 

sedate, and attentive. He proceeds—‘Although years have passed 
since our holy spiritual sovereign in his wise discretion passed 
away, his oral instructions still survive—Irreverent bhikshus 
of Vesali city have gone astray in Vinaya, in ten matters violating 
the teaching of the Buddha—Reverend Brethren, ye understand 
what accords with and what is opposed to this teaching: As ye 
have been instructed by the Bkadanta Ananda show gratitude 
for Buddha’s kindness, and make a second promulgation of his 
ordinances’. Every one of the Brethren in the Council was 
greatly affected. The offending bhikshus were summoned before 
the Council, reprimanded, and ordered to desist: the erroneous 
Dharma was annulled, and the teaching of Buddha was set forth 
clearly. 



The Council of the 700, we learn from the Vinaya 
treatises, had to pronounce on each of the ten innovations 
in matters of rule and practice introduced by certain 
Vrijjiputra bhikshus of Vesali. For these innovations, 
which are enumerated in the Vinayas, the Brethren who 
propounded them and adhered to them claimed that the 
innovations either had canonical authority or were in 
accordance with, and to be logically inferred from, the rules 
and teaching of the canonical scriptures. The Council 
was called to examine into these matters and give the 
authoritative final decision of the Church on them, and 
to promulgate the standard Dharma and Vinaya (or Vi¬ 
naya only). It was a very representative assembly, being 
composed of members from various districts and important 
centres of Buddhism in India. Some of the members 
apparently brought one, and some had more than one copy, 
of the Vinaya, while others had retained in memory the 
teachings of the first apostles. The ten erroneous tenets 
and the practices based on them were openly announced 
in succession, and separately condemned by vote as against 
the Vinaya, the circumstances in which the rule against 
each point was made being quoted from the sutras or 
Vinaya. Then the Vinaya was reduced to order and 
finally settled: it was drawn up in a five-fold division, its 
contents being largely drawn from the sutras. Very little 
is told in any treatise about the effect of the Council’s 
action on the sinning Brethren, but we are left to infer 
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that they submitted to authority and returned to ortho¬ 
dox practices. There is nothing whatever to indicate that 
they seceded and formed a great sect or school. 

With the mention of the Tope of the Second Council 
our pilgrim brings to an end his account of the city Vai- 
sali and its suburbs. The place, as has been stated, has 
been identified by Cunningham with the site of the modern 
village of Besarh to the east of the river Gandak, 1 but 
ve need not accept the identification. From the Buddhist 
scriptures we do not get much light or guiding as to the 
precise situation of Vai£ali. We are told that it was not 
far from the south side of the Snow Mountains, and that 
to its north were seven “black mountains” (that is, moun¬ 
tains on which the snow melted), and to the north of these 
vras the Gandhamadana, the home of Kinnaras. 2 From 
other authorities we learn that the city was in the Vrijji 
territory not far from Pava, 3 or that it was in Kosala. 1 
The Mahavana or Great Forest, so often mentioned in 
connection with Vais&li, was so called on account ot its 
great extent: it reached to Kapilavastu and thence to the 
Snow Mountains, was a virgin forest, and was without in¬ 
habitants. The word Vai^ali is explained as meaning 
“spacious” or “magnificent”, and Licchavi (or Lecchavi) is 
said to mean “skin-thin” or “same-skin”, the name being 
treated as a derivative of cchavi (chchhavi) which means 
“skin”. & 


It must have been distressing for our pilgrim to go 
over the waste jungle-covered ruins of a district which 
he had known from the Buddhist scriptures to have been 
once very flourishing, full of life and beauty, loved and 
admired by the Buddha while he w r as on earth. In the 


a ri. G ' ° f In<iia P' 443 - 

3 ^ ‘-ahili-cking ch. 1 (No, 650). 

4 p len .k ua - In * e tt-climg ch. 1 (No. 465). 

t\t J' nai -y e c ^* 1. This is the “Chie-yin-vuan-ching’' No. 1180 of 
Mr. Nanjio’s Catalogue. 

5 Shan-hsien-lii ch. 8. 




SHRINES AT YESALT. 

w Tsa-a-han-ching” a great NirgrantHa teacher speaks in 
glowing terms of the district to the Buddha, t and in the 
“Sutra of the Great Decease” and other treatises Buddha 
is 1 eported as praising it in similar terms. “How charm¬ 
ing’'’, he says, “is Vaisali the home of the Vrijjians”, and 
then proceeds to specify a few of its hallowed places. Its 
chaityas and temples were numerous, and some of them 
are often mentioned in the sacred hooks. There was the 
Chapala Chaitya, a favourite resort of the Buddha, given 
to him and his church by the Licchavis. In Chinese the 
name is sometimes rendered by Chu-lmng or “Bow-taking”, 
chapa meaning a how. This chaitya, which was at some 
distance from the city, was probably only a sacred spot, 
with trees, originally devoted to the worship of a local 
divinity. 2 There were also the Chaitya of the Seven Mango 
trees at which Purana-KaSyapa lodged, the Gotamaka or 
Gautama Nyagrodha Chaitya, the Chaitya of the Many 
Sons, the Sarandada and the Udena Chaityas, and the 
Kapinahya Chaitya given to the Buddha and his Church. 3 
In or near Vai&ili moreover, were at least three large 
Buddhist monasteries, one of them being the Swan-shaped 
Kutagarasala near the Monkey Tank in the Great Forest 
which has been already noticed. The city had in the 
Buddha’s time at least one nunnery, the one in which the 
nun Bhadra resided.- 1 2 3 4 5 Then there were the Sa River* in 
which the monks and nuns once bathed with childish en¬ 
joyment, the Mango Orchard of Jlvaka-kumara which was 
a favourite resort of the Buddha, and the beautiful Park 
of the Licchavis. 6 To these along with other pleasant 

1 m 5. 

2 Sar. Y in. Tsa-shih ch. 36 (But the “Bow-taking chaitya 1 ’ of this 
passage is apparently the same with the “Chaitya of the Laying 
down of Bows and spears”); Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 5. 

3 Tsa-a-han-ching 1. c.; ‘Buddhist Suttas’, p. 58; Divyav. p. 201; 
Ang. Nik. Vol. I. p. 276 (the Gotamaka Cetiya), Yol. III. p. 167 
(Sarandada); Rockhill, ‘Life of the Buddha’, p. 132; Mahavastu 1. c. 

4 Seng-ki-lii ch. 37. 

5 Seng-ki-lii ch. 38 (the word Su ^ here may be a translation). 

6 Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 5 et al.; Sar. Yin. Tsa-shih ch. 1. 
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scenes have to be added Am rap all’s Mango Orchard and 
the Balikacchayi given to the Buddha and the church by 
Balika. But the attractions of the Vai&ili city and district 
had a serious set-off in the famines and pestilences to 
which they were subject. 

In the Buddha’s time the young Licchavis of the city 
were a free, wild, set, very handsome and full of life, and 
Buddha compared them to the gods in Indra’s Heaven. 
I hey dressed well, were good archers, and drove fast 
carriages, but they were wanton, insolent, and utterly 
irreligious. These dashing young fellows, with their gay 
attire and brilliant equipages and saucy maimers, must 
have presented in Vai§ali a marked contrast to the great 
1 eaclier and his reverend sombre-clothed disciples. The 
young Licchavis drove along the streets and roads in 
carriages with trappings of blue, yellow, red, or white, 
and they were dressed or adorned in colours to match. 1 
fin the other hand the Brethren were to be seen any 
morning grave and self-collected, bare-headed and bare¬ 
foot, in dark patchwork robes, their alms-bowls in their 
hands, begging their day’s food through the streets. Or 
they might be met walking solemnly to the bathing-tank, 
or going to attend a discourse from the Teacher, or to 
meditate under a shady tree in a cool quiet retreat. 

&VETAPURA MONASTERY. 

^ Continuing his narrative the pilgrim relates that from the 
lope of the Council of Seven Hundred he proceeded south, and 
after a journey of 80 or 00 came to the Monastery of Shih- 
fei-to’pu-lo (Svetapur). This monastery is described by the pilgrim 
as having sunny terraces and bright-coloured halls of two storeys, 
he Brethren in it were strict in their lives and they were 

Mahayanists. 

Julien suggests Svetapura (“White city”) as the Sanskrit 

1 See e. g. Ssu-f6 u _m ch. 40; Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih ch . 36; Mahupari- 
iuj aua-sutta (‘Buddhist Suttas 1 , p. 31); Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 15; Fo- 
shuo p‘u-yao-ching ch. 1 (No. 160). 
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original for the Shih-fei-to-pu-lo of this passage, and the 
restoration is probably correct. According to the Life 
the pilgrim went from the southern part of Vaisali to the 
Fei-to-pu-lo (the syllable Shill being omitted perhaps by 
a copyist’s mistake) city 100 li from the Ganges. Accord- 
ing to the rendering here given the pilgrim describes the 
Svetapur Monastery as having “bright-coloured halls of 
two storeys". The original for the words within inverted 
commas is chung-ko-hui-fei (g \%\ ^ ff|) which Julien 
translates “des pavilions k double etage qui s’elangaient 
dans les airs". But the words hui-fei of the text do not 
mean “s’elanQaient dans les airs”; they mean “glowing or 
resplendent with colours like a pheasant (hui) in flight 
(/ei)”, the phrase being taken from the description of a 
newly-built palace in the „Shi Ching”. The word hui 
means many-coloured, and is a descriptive epithet applied 
to the cock pheasant. In this monastery, the Life tells 
us, the pilgrim obtained a copy of the “P’u-sa-tsang-ching”. 
This was probably the “Fu-sa-tsang-hui” or “Bodhisattva- 
pitaka”, which forms the 12 th division of the “Ta-pao-cin¬ 
ching”, an interminable Mahayana treatise. 1 

At the side of this monastery was a place with traces of their 
sitting and walking for exercise left by the Four Past Buddhas. 
Beside this was an Asoka tope on the spot where were traces 
left by the Buddha when on his way to Magadha he stopped 
here to look back at Y aiaali. From the Svetapur Monastery a 
journey of above 30 li south-east brought the pilgrim, he tells 
us, to a place on the Ganges famed as the scene of Ananda’s 
parinirvana. Here were two topes, one on the north and one 
on the south side of the river, to mark the spots at which 
Ananda, on going into extinction, gave one half of his bodily 
relics to Magadha and the other half to Vesali. Yuan-chuang 
describes Ananda as the Julai’s cousin, one who heard much 
and retained all he heard, as ot wide research and great appli¬ 
cation, and the successor of Mahakasyapa as head of the Buddhist 
Church. He then relates the incidents connected with the pari- 
nirvana of Ananda. 

1 See Nanjio’s Cat. No. 23 (12) and No. 1006. 
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FU-LI-CHIH (VEIJl). 

FU-LI-CHIH (VRIJI). 

From the Ananda topes, the pilgrim relates, he went north¬ 
east for more than 500 li to the Fu-U-chih (Vriji) country. This 
country he describes as being above 4000 li in circuit, long from 
east to west and narrow from north to south; it was fertile and 
abounded in fruits and flowers; the climate was rather cold, and 
the people were hasty-tempered. There were few Buddhists, 
and the monasteries were above ten in number, the Brethren 
of which, less than 1000 in number, were students and adherents 
of both the “Great and Little Vehicles”. There were some tens 
of Deva-Temples and the Non-Buddhists were very numerous. 
The chief city was called Chan-shu-na ; it was in a ruinous state 
and the old walled city, which was like a country town, had a 
population of over 3000 families. 

A note added to the text here tells us that Fu-li-chili 
was in “North India”, and that the north people called it 
the San-fa-chih (or Samvajji) country. In the Buddhist 
books Vyiji, the Pali Vajji, is the name ot a tribe or 
people inhabiting an extensive region of which Vesali was 
the capital, and also of the country which this people oc¬ 
cupied. 1 Yuan-chuang’s use of the term, to denote a district 
in which Vesali is not included, is peculiar, and it is appa¬ 
rently incorrect. The character which he gives the people 
does not agree with Ananda’s seven-fold statement of their 
virtues to Buddha for the information of king Ajatasattu’s 
envoy, but we must not attach much importance to the 
pilgrim’s statement. 

To the north-east of the “great river”, the pilgrim proceeds, 
was a monastery with a few Brethren good and learned. 1 o the 
west of this, on the river-side was a tope, above 30 ieet high, 
with a long reach of the river to its south. This tope was at 
the spot where the Buddha once converted certain fishermen in 
the following circumstances. The Buddha was once at "V csali, 



1 The name is said to have been derived froih the advice of the 
aisali herdsman to his sons when they were treated roughly by 
t e miraculously-born princes whom he had adopted. He told his 
sons to avoid the two princes, and hence arose the name \ \ iji or 
^arja from the causative of vrij meaning to shun or dvoid. Shan- 
hsien-lii ch. 8 
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THE EISH LEGEND. 

and there saw by his divine sight that certain Vajjian fishermen 
at this place had caught a very large fish with,' 18 heads and a 
pair of eyes in each head. The fishermen were about to kill 
their prize. But the Buddha, moved with compassion, determined 
to prevent this, and to use the fish as an instrument in the re¬ 
formation of the fishermen. He told the incident to his great 
disciples, recommending them to go at once to the place; then 
he and they by magic power went through the air. "When he 
arrived at the spot where the fishermen were with their fish, 
Buddha said to the men “Don’t kill the fish”. Then he graciously 
caused his supernatural power to extend to the great fish giving 
him a knowledge of his previous existence, the power of ex¬ 
pressing himself in speech, and of comprehending human affairs. 
In reply to Buddha’s question the fish recounted in the hearing 
of all how he had formerly been a bad proud Brahmin named 
Kapitha. As such, through conceit in his learning, he had 
treated with contempt the Buddhist religion {cliing-fa h£;)i 

and used reproachful language to the Buddhist clergy likening 
them to the lower animals. This bad karma, he saw, had pro¬ 
duced his own present bestial condition. Buddha now taught 
and converted the fish, who died repentant, and was at once reborn 
in Heaven. Here he recalled his last birth on earth, and moved 
with gratitude to the Buddha, he proceeded accompanied by a 
multitude of devas to the place where the Buddha was still 
sitting. He then did reverence to the Buddha, performed prada- 
kshina to him, and going aside offered him fragrant flowers from 
Heaven. The Buddha used this incident of the great fish to 
teach the fishermen the doctrines of his religion and move them 
to see the sinfulness of their mode of life. The fishermen became 
converted, tore up their nets and burned their boats; then they 
became ordained and attained arhatship. 



A story like that here related is told in the “Ka-pd- 
lo-pen-sheng-ching” quoted in the 14 th chuan of the 
Mahasanghika Yinaya. There, however, the fish-monster 
has 100 heads, and in the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he had been a bad contumacious bhikshu. The scene 
of the incident, as in our narrative, is on the bank 
of a river in the Vajji country. In neither story is 
the name of the river given, but the pilgrim calls it 
“great river”, and this may be for Mahanadl, the name of 
a river in the eastern part of the Vajjian territory. In 
the Fang-chih the tope is wrongly placed to the north¬ 
east of the Ganges, on its bank, and the tope is only 
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twenty feet high. Our pilgrim’s tope was probably on the 
north bank of the MahSnadl at a place where there was 
a long straight reach. 

From the tope of the conversion of the fishermen, Yuan- 
chuang continues, a journey of above 100 li north-east brought 
one to an Asoka tope on the west of an old city. This tope, 
which was above 100 feet high, was at a place where the Buddha 
had preached for six months, admitting devas and men into his 
communion. About 140 paces north of this was a small tope 
at a place where the Buddha had made Yinaya regulations. 
Near this on the west side was a Buddba-hair-and-nail-relic tope. 
The pilgrim here adds that while the Buddha was sojourning in 
this district the people from the towns and villages far and near 
flocked to the place; in honour of Buddha they burned incense, 
strewed flowers, and kept lamps burning day and night. 

Although the language of all this passage about the 
Vajji country seems to intimate that the pilgrim is writing 
from a personal visit, yet the nature of his observations 
may make us suspicious. He may have obtained all the 
information he communicates during his stay at Vesali; 
and as the Life does not mention a visit to this Vajji 
country we are perhaps justified in concluding that we 
have here only what the pilgrim heard from others and 
learned from books. 


NI-PO-LO OK NEPAL. 

The pilgrim continuing his narrative tells us that “from this”, 
that is perhaps, from the neighbourhood of the tope to the west 
of the old city, a journey of 1400 or 1500 li over a mountain 
and into a valley brought one into the Ni-p‘o-lo or Nepal country. 
This country he describes as being above 4000 li in circuit and 
as situated in the Snow Mountains, the region presenting an 
uninterrupted succession of hill and valley. The capital was 
above 20 li in circuit; the country yielded grain and much fruit, 
also copper, yaks, and francolins; copper coins were the medium 
of exchange; the climate was cold; the people were rude and 
deceitful, good faith and rectitude were slighted by them; they 
had no learning but were skillful mechanics; they were ugly 
and coarse in appearance, and they believed both in false and 
true religion, the Buddhist monasteries and the Deva temples 
touching each other. There were above 2000 Buddhist ecclesiastics 
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who were attached to both “Vehicles”, and the number of the 
Non-Buddhists was not ascertained. The kings of Nepal, the 
author adds, were Kshatriya Licchavis, and they were eminent 
scholars and believing Buddhists. A recent king whose name is 
given as Ang-sku-fa-ma or Amsuvamma, in Chinese Kuang-chou 
Ofc P!) or “Radiant Armour”, had composed a treatise on Ety¬ 
mology. Near the south-east side of the capital, we are told, 
was a small pond the water of which could make burning things 
blaze, and ignite things thrown into the pond. 

It is remarkable that the annotator to the text from 
which the above passage has been transcribed places 
Nepal in “Mid India”. The statement occurs in all the 
editions, but the “Fang-chili” has “North India”. Then 
notwithstanding the statement at the end of this chiian 
about the pilgrim returning to Vai£ali, it may be doubted 
whether he actually made the double journey from that 
city to Nepal and back. The Life does not mention any 
place between Svetapur and Magadha. Still it is not im¬ 
possible that Yuan-chuang may have personally visited 
Nepal. We have a more detailed account of the sights 
of this country in the Fang-chill than we have in the 
Records, and the information given in the former treatise 
may have been partly obtained from the account of Wang 
Hsuan-tse’s great expedition about this time. We learn 
from the Fang-chill that there was at the capital of this 
country a large building in seven storeys, above 200 feet 
high and 80 paces in circumference, the upper part of 
which accommodated 10000 persons; the chambers of this 
building had exquisite carvings, and were adorned with 
precious stones. 

The pond or tank of which Yuan-chuang makes mention 
was, we are told in the Fang-chih, near the “Liquid-fire 
village”, and it was called the A-^h'i-po-ni-chih or the A- 
ch'i-p'o-Vien (or - liyshui . These words apparently mean 
the “Deadly Tank” or the “Deadly Gulf”, a-ch'i-jp'o being 
for ajwa. The Tank was only twenty two paces in circuit, 
and it had contained a case in which was the tiara to be 
worn by Maitreya when he comes to be Buddha; the tiara in 
the meantime is in the care of the Fire-dragon of this Tank. 
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We learn also from this book that on an isolated hill 
above ten li to the south of the capital was a Buddhist 
monastery in several storeys and of fantastic shapes. 

At this time, about A. D. 645, Nepal was a dependency 
of T £ u-fan or Tibet, and it joined that country in sending 
a contingent to help Wang Hslian-tse in his trouble with 
the usurper of Magadha. 1 


1 Fang-chili ch. 2 ; T‘ang-shu cli. 221 ; Ma T. 1. cli. 335. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

CHUAN Yin. 

MAGADHA. . 

From Vaisali, the pilgrim narrates, he “went south across the 
Ganges to Magadha. 

ISTeithex' in these Records nor in the Life is the distance 
stated, but in the “Pang-chib”, Magadha, that is, Raja- 
gaha, is 150 li to the south of Yaisali. Fa-hsien merely 
tells us that from the Ananda Topes he crossed the river 
and descended south for a yojana into the Magadha 
country. 1 Between Yaisali and Pafaliputra lay the Vajjian 
villages Na-t‘e (jj|> p'£) or Nataka, and farther on kou-li 
) or Koti, the latter being separated from the Ma¬ 
gadha country by a river, viz., the Ganges. 2 

Our pilgrim proceeds to describe the Magadha country in his 
usual manner. It was, he states, above 5000 li in circuit. There 
were few inhabitants in the walled cities, but the other towns 
were well peopled; the soil was rich, yielding luxuriant crops. 
It produced a kind of rice with large grain of extraordinary 
savour and fragrance called by the people “the rice for grandees”. 
The land was low and moist and the towns were on plateaus; 
from the beginning of summer to the middle of autumn the 
plains were overflowed, and boats could be used. The inhabitants 
were honest in character; the climate was hot; the people esteemed 
learning and reverenced Buddhism. There were above fifty 
Buddhist monasteries, and more than 10000 ecclesiastics, for the 
most part adherents of the Mahayana system. There were some 

1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 2f7. 

2 Chang - a - han - ching, ch. 2. Sar. Yin. Yao-chih, ch. 6 where 

we have Na-ti-ka, and Ku-ti as the names of the two towns or 
villages. v 
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tens of Deva-temples, and the adherents of the various sects were 
very numerous. 

South of the Ganges, the pilgrim proceeds, was an old city 
above 70 li (about fourteen miles) in circuit, the foundations of 
which -were still visible although the city had long been a wilder¬ 
ness. In the far past when men lived for countless years it had 
been called “Elusumapura city” from the numerous flowers 
(Kusuma) in the royal inclosure (pura). Afterwards when men’s 
lives still extended to milleniums the name was changed to 
“Pataliputra city”. The pilgrim gives the following account of 
the origin of the city and its second name. Once on a time a 
very learned brahmin had a large number of disciples. A party 
of these on a certain occasion wandered into the wood, and a 
young man of their number appeared unhappy and disconsolate. 
To Cheer and amuse the gloomy youth his companions agreed to 
get up a mock marriage for him. A man and a woman were 
chosen to stand as parents for the bridegroom, and another 
couple represented the parents of the imaginary bride. They 
were all near a patali tree at the time, and as the name of the 
tree had a feminine termination they decided to make it the 
bride. All the ceremonies of a marriage were gone through, and 
the man acting as father of the bride broke off a branch of the 
patali tree, and gave it to the bridegroom to be his bride. When 
all w r as over, and the other young men were going home, they 
wanted their companion, the bridegroom, to go with them, but 
he insisted on remaining near the tree. Here at dusk an old 
man appeared with his wife and a young maiden, and the old 
man gave the maiden to the young student to be his wife. This 
couple lived together for a year when a son was born to them. 
The student, now tired of the lonely wild life of the woods, wanted 
to go back to his home, but the old man, his father-in-law, in¬ 
duced him to remain by the promise of a properly built esta¬ 
blishment, and the promise was carried out very promptly. After¬ 
wards when the seat of government was removed to this place 
it got the name Pataliputra because it had been built by the 
gods for the son of the patali tree, and it kept the name ever 
since. 

In the part of this story which tells of the students 
making the patali tree the bride the translators had the 
reading wei-nii-hsU-shu~ye (pf ^ if? #} -fob “they called 
It the son-in-law tree“. This is nonsense, and cannot be 
forced into agreement with the context. In the abstract 
of the passage given above the reading of the t D text has 
been followed, viz. wei-nii-sheng()]$)-sliu, “saying it was a 
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MARRIAGE TO A TREE. 

feminine tree”, that is, they took the tree for the bride 
because its name had a feminine termination. The place 
where the mock ceremony was performed was close to a 
patall, JBignonia suaveolens or Trumpet-flower tree, and 
the bride was called Miss Patall, her father in the play 
giving a branch of the tree, as his daughter, to the student 
to be his wife. Afterwards, as the story shows, the Dryads 
of the tree, like the melancholy mortal, took the whole 
affair' in earnest, and made the marriage a reality. The 
old man and the old mother and her daughter are the 
god and goddesses of the tree, and the daughter becomes 
the student’s wife. When he proposes to go away the old 
god by superhuman agency builds for the residence of 
his newly born grandson a substantial establishment. This 
was the nucleus of the city which from the story of its 
origin obtained and kept the name Pataliputra. In Buddhist 
books the building of the city with this name is sometimes 
ascribed to king Ajatasattu in the Buddha’s time. It was 
built as a defence against the Vajjians, and it had a 
Gotama Gate and a Gotama Landing-place from the name 
of the Buddha. 1 This city is described as being 240 li 
from the Rajagaha mountains in a north-by-east direction. 

Continuing hie description, the pilgrim tells us that to the north 
of the “old palace” (that is capital) was a stone pillar some tens 
of feet in height on the site of Asoka’s “Hell”. “In the 100 th 
year after Sakya Ju-lai’s nirvana”, he says, “king Asoka great- 
grandson of king Bimbisara transferred his capital from Raja¬ 
gaha to Pataliputra, and surrounded the latter old city with an 
outer wall.” Of this city the long lapse of time had left only 
the old foundations. Of monasteries, deva-temples, and topes 
there were hundreds of ruins, but only two or three of the old 
structures survived. On the north of the capital and near the 
Ganges was a small walled city containing above 1000 inhabitants: 
this was the Hell-prison of king Asoka. The pilgrim then gives 
us a short history of this Prison or Hell. It was instituted by 
king Asoka, soon after his accession, when he was cruel and 
tyrannical. It was surrounded by high walls with a lofty tower 



i Ohang-a-han-ching ch. 2; Sar. Yin. Tsa-shih ch. 36; Yin. Mah. 
VI. 28; Mahfi-Parinibbana-sutta (Dlgha II. 89). 






at each corner; it was made to resemble hell with all its tortures, 
such as great furnaces of fierce heat and cutting instruments 
with sharp points and edges; a fierce wicked man was sought 
out and made jailer. At first only local criminals were all, without 
regard to the nature of their offences, sent to this prison; after¬ 
wards casual passers by were wantonly dragged in and put to 
death; all who entered were killed, and so secrecy was preserved. 
But it came to pass that a recently ordained sramana one day 
on his begging rounds came to the Prison gate, and was caught 
by the jailer, who proceeded to kill him. The sramana, greatly 
terrified, prayed for a short respite in order to make his con¬ 
fession, and the request was granted. At this moment a prisoner 
was brought in and at once dismembered and cut to atoms in 
the presence of the sramana: the latter was moved by the spec¬ 
tacle to deep pity, attained the contemplation of impermanency, 
and realised arhatship. When his time came the jailer put the 
sramana in a caldron of boiling water, but the water became 
cold, and the sramana was seen to sit in it on a lotus-seat. This 
marvel was reported to the king, who came to see it, and extolled 
the miraculous protection. The jailer now told the king that 
according to his own rule, (that no one who entered the Prison 
was to be allowed to leave it), His Majesty must die. The king 
admitted the force of the remark, but giving the jailer jjrecedence 
he ordered the lictors to cast him into the great furnace. Then 
His Majesty left the Prison, caused it to be demolished, and 
made his penal code liberal. 

This short history of Asoka’s Hell was probably con¬ 
densed from the legends] in the Divyavadiina and “Tsa- 
a-han-ching“.t These agree closely in all the main in¬ 
cidents, and differ in some particulars, from the story as 
told in other books. According to the former accounts 
king Asoka had burned to death 500 ladies of his harem, 
and his chief minister Radhagupta (called also Anuruddha), 
reminding him that such proceedings were unseemly for 
a king, recommended His Majesty to institute a place of 
punishment under a proper official. The king took the 
advice, and caused a jail or place of punishment to be 
constructed, a handsome attractive building with trees and 
tanks like a city. After search and enquiry a sufficiently 


1 BivySv. p. 374 ff.; A-yii-wang-chuan ch. 1; 
ch. 1 ; Tsa-a-han-cbing ch. 23; Bur. Int. p. 365 fl*. 
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cruel, ugly, wicked man named Chan,da-Giri, in Chinese 
O-shctn (|g |]j) or “Wicked Hill”, was found for the post 
of jailer; he was duly installed and allowed to make the 
rule that no one who went in was to be let out. The 
jail was furnished with the tortures described in a Buddhist 
book on the infernal places of punishment, Wicked Hill 
having listened to a monk of the Ketuma monastery reading 
this exhilarating treatise aloud. But according to Fa- 
hsien 1 and others Asoka had personally visited the in¬ 
fernal regions (the hells within the Iron Hills), and 
studied their tortures. How Wicked Hill in this cruel 
Hell of Despair had boiled, roasted, pounded to fragments, 
and otherwise tortured to death very many wretched vic¬ 
tims. But one day a stranger bhikshu named Samudra, 
in Chinese Ilai or “Sea”, in ignorance and by accident, 
came to the gate of the Prison, and wandered in, attracted 
by the beauties of the place. Wicked Hill immediately 
had the bhikshu seized and was proceeding to boil him 
when the bhikshu piteously implored a short respite. The 
jailer demurred at first but at length yielded. At that 
time one of the king’s concubines arrived to undergo 
punishment for misconduct. She was at once pounded to 
atoms in the presence of the bhikshu. The latter now 
made the most of his respite, and by zealous application 
became an arhat. When his time for being boiled came, 
events occurred as Yuan-chuang relates. We have the 
story of Asoka’s Hell-prison told also by Fa-hsien; but 
he places the site about half a mile to the south of the 
city, whereas Yuan-chuang places it to the north. Fa- 
hsien’s account is not taken from the “Divyavadana”, but 
it agrees with that work in placing the site of the . Hell 
near the tope erected by Asoka over Ajatasattu’s share 
of Buddha’s relics. Yuan-chuang also seems to have found 
the site near, and to the north of, the Itelics Tope as 
Fa-hsien describes. Our pilgrim’s statements, however, 


1 Fo-kuo-elii chs. 27 and 32. See also Fen-pie-kungrte-lun cli. 3 
(Bun. No. 1290); Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yuan ch. 3 (No. 1340). 
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are not quite consistent with themselves. But as he re¬ 
mained at the place for seven days visiting all the sacred 
traces his account is not to be set aside lightly. 


We return to the pilgrim’s description. Not far south from 
the Prison, he tells us, was a tope, the lower part of which had 
sunk out of sight leaving only the dome, which was ornamented 
with precious substances, and the stone balustrade. This, he K 
adds, was one of the 84000 topes, and it vras erected for Asoka 
in his palace by human agents; it contained a sheng or pint of 
the Buddha’s, relics and it had miraculous manifestations, and 
illuminations by divine light. The pilgrim goes on to tell how 
the 84000 topes came to be built and the relics deposited in 
them. After Asoka had abolished his Hell the great arhat Upa- 
gupta made a skilful use of his opportunities to convert the king 
and succeeded in winning him over to Buddhism. When the 
king expressed to Upagupta his desire to increase the topes for 
the worship of the Buddha’s relics the arhat replied— It has 
been my wish that your majesty by means of your religious 
merit would employ the gods that you might carry out your 
former vow and protect Buddha, the Canon, and the Church, 
and now is the opportunity. When Asoka heard all this he was 
greatly pleased, and having summoned the inferior gods ( kuei- 
shen) he gave them his orders. The gods were to go over all 
Jambudvipa, and wherever there was a population of a full Koti, 
they were to erect a tope for Buddha’s relics. The gods set up 
the topes, and reported to the king, w T ho then divided the relics 
which he had taken from the topes of the eight countries and 
distributed them among the gods. He then told Upagupta that 
he would liko to have all the relics deposited in the topes at 
the same instant. This was accomplished by Upagupta kindly 
putting his hand across the sun’s face at midday, the gods having 
been ordered to deposit their relics at the moment the hand was 
seen darkening the sun. 

It will be seen that in this description our pilgrim re¬ 
presents the old relic-tope of Pataliputra as having been 
built by human hands, and yet as one of the 84000 topes 
erected by the gods or Yakshas. Fa-hsien also makes this 
tope to be one of the 84000 set up by the Yakshas for 
Asoka. The dust-offering in a former existence, and the 
'prophecy by the Buddha in consequence, had been related 
to the king by the bhikshu saved from a cruel death in 
the Hell-prison. It was through the merit of this offering, 
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and the desire then expressed, that Asoka was now able, 
as a maharaja, to make the yakshas do his bidding and 

spread far and wide “to the utmost limits of Jambu- 
dvlpa” the worship of Buddha’s relics. The 84000 topes 
set up by Asoka are generally said to have been for the 
distribution of the Buddha’s relics taken for the purpose 
by the king from seven of the eight topes erected by the 
original recipients . 1 But they are also said to have been 
made for the worship of the 84000 aphorisms of Buddhism 
or “sections of the law”. In this version of the legend it 
is a vihara, not a tope, that is made for each aphorism, 
and the work is done by the people of the various districts. 2 
The words here rendered by “a population of a full koti” 
are hu-man-kou-ti :JSj JJg), “a full kofi of individuals”. 

It is not easy to see how Julien could translate these 
words by “dans cliaque ville possedant un kofi de sou- 
varnas”. We have already had to notice this limitation 
made by Asoka in our pilgrim’s account of Takshasila. 


Our pilgrim next describes the stone with Buddha’s footprints. 
This stone, which is large in one part of the description and not 
large in another, was in a temple near the Belie Tope. The 
pilgrim informs us that when the Buddha was leaving Magadha, 
for the last time on his way north to Kusinagara, he stood on 
this stone and turned round to take a farewell look at Magadha. 
He left his footprints on it, and these were still distinctly visible 
at the time of the pilgrim’s visit. The foot-prints, he says, were 
18 inches long by 6 inches wide; on the right and left sides were 
wheels or disks; each of the ten toes had artistic venation; the 
lamination was distinct, and at times shed a bright light. When 
Asoka removed to Pataliputra he had the Foot-prints Stone put 
under a cover, and as it was near the capital he was constant 
in paying it worship. Afterwards various princes tried to have 
the Stone carried to their countries, but it could not be removed. 
In recent times king Sasahka having tried in vain to efface the 
footprints caused the Stone to be thrown into the Ganges, but 
it returned to its original place. 

The Stone of this passage was seen also by Fa-hsien 


1 Divyav. p. 831. Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 23. 

2 Shan-chien-lii ch. 1. Mah. ch. V. p. 19. 
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m a temple near the Relic Tope. According to the Life 
there was a wheel on each sole, the tips of the toes had 
svastika tracery, and there were vases and fish and other 
things. Julien translates the words Jiuctriven 3SC) by 
“des ornemonts de fleurs”, but they mean simply the ar¬ 
tistic tracing of the lines in the toes— the wan-tzu-hua- 
■wen or svastika tracery of the Life. Then the yu-hsing- 
yin (or ying)-cli‘i (ft Jfc H (or f&) of the text is in 
Julien’s rendering “des corps do poissons s’elevent en re¬ 
lief’. But I think the words here only mean that the 
lamination of the prints stood out in relief. The figures 
on the stone were of course wrought by an artist, and 
they retained the scaly character of the work as left by 
biro. But to the pilgrim’s believing eye the footprints re¬ 
tained the impression of the lines and figures which adorned 
the soles of the Buddha’s feet. These, however, he describes 
as they appeared to him. 


Near the Temple of the Footprints Stone, the narrative pro¬ 
ceeds, was a stone pillar above 30 feet high with an inscription 
much injured. The sum of the contents of the inscription was 
that Asoka, strong in faith, had thrice given Jambudvlpa as a 
religious offering to the Buddhist order, and thrice redeemed 
it with his own precious substances. 

Fa-hsien also mentions this pillar and places it south 
of the Relic Tope: he describes it as 30 feet high and 
14 or 15 feet in circumference. 


Continuing his description Yuan-chuang relates that to the 
north of the “old palace”, that is, old capital, was a large Btone 
cavern which on the outside had the appearance of a hill, and 
inside was some scores of feet wide, Asoka had made this by. 
the agency of the inferior gods (kuei-shen) for his uterine younger 
brother named Mahendra when the latter was a mendicant ascetic. 
This brother, the pilgrim relates, had used his high birth to 
slight the laws and lead a dissolute life, oppressing the people 
until they became provoked. The high ministers and old states¬ 
men reported the matter to the king giving him advice and re¬ 
questing that the laws be observed and justice administered. 
The king said with tears to Mahendra— “As sovereign I have 
the protection of all men and specially of you my brother; but 
forgetting my affection 1 have not in time guarded and guided 
you, and you have now incurred the penalties of the! law. I am 
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in fear of my ancestors, and perplexed by counsels”. Mahendra 
made obeisance and confessed saying— “I have misconducted 
myself presuming to break the laws. I pray for a reprieve of 
seven days”. The king then consigned Mahendra to a dark 
chamber, with a keeper, and had him supplied with dainties and 
luxuries. On the sixth day Mahendra was in great trouble and 
fear, but by renewed bodily and mental application he attained 
arhatship; then mounting in the air he made divine exhibitions, 
and quitting the affairs of this life he went off to lodge in a 
mountain gorge. Asoka induced him to return to the capital 
by promising to make him a cave-dwelling there. Mahendra 
consented, and Asoka called the inferior gods to a feast telling 
them to bring each a stone seat for himself. "When the feast 
was over the gods were requested to pile up the stones so as 
to make an “empty house”. 


It will be observed that in this story Yuan-chuang 
describes Asoka as making a hill and cave for his brother 
at the city and near the north outer wall. Fa-lisien also 
tells of this hill and cave, and places them within the 
city, and so does another author who adds a large stone 
image in a niche in the hill. But the other accounts do 
not introduce the yaksha-made hill and cave, but represent 
the king’s brother as going away to a distance from Patali- 
putra to live as a hermit or a religious devotee. Yuan- 
chuang calls the brother Mahendra, translated by Ta-Ti 
or “Great Sovereign”. In the Pali books this, Mahinda, 
is the name of Asoka’s son, his younger brother’s name 
being Tissa (Tishya). The Divyavadana calls the brother 
Vltasoka and so in the “A-yu-wang-ching”, but the “A- 
yu-wang-chuan” calls him So-ta-to ($5 1 ^) perhaps for 

Sudatta . 1 One treatise calls him Siu-ka-tu-lu (f;j£ jjj\\ #fj jjft) 
perhaps for Sugatra which is translated in another w r ork 
by Shan-jung (|| ;§) “of good appearance” or “auspicious 
bearing ”. 2 This brother’s only offence, according to the 
Buddhist books, was that he as a Tlrthika spoke dis- 


1 Divyav. ch. XXVIII; A-yii-wang-ching ch. 3; A-yu-watig-cbuan 
ch. 2; Tsa-a-han-ching L ch. 23; For Vitasoka we find Yigatdioka as 
in DivySv. p. 370. 

2 Fen-pie-kung-te-lun ch. 3; Cli’iu-li-lao-ching $’{ $£:) 
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respectfully to the king about the professed Buddhists; 
he said that these men living at ease with good food and 
clothing, were subject to»feheir passionis, and that Buddhism 
*d n °t give emancipation. To convince him of his error 
soka had recourse to the following expedient. By an 
arrangement with his chief minister he disappeared for a 
time; the minister invested Yltasoka with the crown and 
ot lei tiappings ot royalty as an experiment. Asoka then 
appeared suddenly and pretending to regard Vitasoka, 
10 m he found wearing the crown, as a usurper, sentenced 
lm to be beheaded at the end of seven days. In the 
interim the condemned prince was to have all kinds of 
sensual pleasures with music and dancing. On the seventh 
a }? in reply to a question, he told the king that he had 
not had any enjoyment, having not even heard the music 
01 seen the dancing, the fear of death being always before 
ini. Ike king used this answer to shew his brother how 


vrong he had been in the language he had used about 
the professed Buddhists who, having always a horror of 
irth and death, could not indulge in any carnal pleasures, 
e ^J ien set \ itasoka free, and the latter, with the king’s 
permission, became a lay Buddhist and went to live in a 
lontier land. When he attained arhatship he returned 
to Pafaliputra to visit Asoka, but he soon left for another 
district: there he was beheaded by a man who mistook 
him lor a Nirgrantha, a reward having been offered by 
the king for the head of every man of that sect brought 
to him. 


^uan-chuang, in his description, tells us that to the north 
of the old capital, and south of the Hell, was the large stone 
trough made by the gods for Asoka to hold the food which he 
provided for the Buddhist bhikshus. 

^ I he pilgrim next takes us across to the south of the capital. 
Io the south-west of the old city, he relates, was a small rocky 
mountain in the steep sides of which the inferior gods ( kuei - 
shc7i) had made some tens of caves for Upagupta and the other 
arhats. Beside this mountain wore the stone foundations of an 
old terrace, and tanks of dimpled water clear as a mirror, pe<^fc& 
rom k* r and near called them “the holy water”, and to drink 
or wash in the water effaced the soil of sin. 
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The description continues— South-west from the Small Hill 
were live topes the foundations of which had disappeared leaving 
the bases standing out high; looked at from a distance they 
seemed to form a hillock. Their sides were some hundreds of 
paces [in length] aucHon the tops men of later times had erected 
other small topes. According to the Indian records, when Asoka’s 
84000 topes were built there remained five pints {sli&ig) of relics, 
and for each slieng he built here a magnificent tope surpassing 
those of other places. Miracles occurred at them testifying to 
the Ju-lai’s five-fold spiritual body. Disciples of little faith 
made the unauthorized statement that the topes represented the 
five treasures of king Nanda’s seven jmecious substances. After 
this an unbelieving king came with his army to excavate for 
the treasures: but the earth quaked, the sun was darkened, the 
topes thundered, the soldiers fell dead, and the horses and ele¬ 
phants fled; since then no one has dared to covet. Others say 
that as there are differences in the theories, and no certainty, we 
really get the facts by following the old narrative. 

Fa-ksien does not make any mention of these five topes, 
and Yuan-chuang’s story about them does not agree with 
the legend about the 84 000 Relic Topes. Julien’s trans¬ 
lation and treatment of this curious story leaves much to 
be desired. Thus Yuan-chuang states that extraordinary 
phenomena occurred at the topes “to testify to the five¬ 
fold spiritual body of the Tathagata (Ju-lai)’\ The text 
for the words in inverted commas is i-jricio-jti-lai-wii-fen-fa- 
shen (jy ^ 3 l &)• This is rendered by 

Julien— “Par la, il voulut honorez la personne de Jou-lai , 
composee de cinq parties.” Here, to pass over other 
matters, the all-important word fa is left out Then Julien 
has a note in which he professes to give from a Chinese 
dictionary the five constituents of the Fci-slien or spiritual 
body. But the passage which ho cites gives the “five 
skandhas”, and Julien wrongly took them as the constituents 
of the spiritual body. They are the elements or “aggre¬ 
gations” of the human body of Ju-lai, and of every human 
being, and they are contrasted with the five parts of the 
spiritual constitution of Ju-lai and all arhats. These five 
parts are moral discipline, absorbed meditation, spiritual 
wisdom, spiritual emancipation, and the perception of this 
emancipation, and this is the description quoted in the 
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book which. Julien cites. 1 It was the perfect combination 
of these in himself at which the Buddha aimed during 
the countless ages in which he had been born and reborn 
into mortal life; and it is the perfection of these in his 
professed disciples which constitutes his eternal presence 
in his church. The prodigies at the five topes were the 
outward evidences of the unseen spirit of the Buddha 
abiding in the world. It was on the erroneous supposition 
that these topes were merely the Treasure-stores of king 
Kanda that an impious prince tried to excavate them, and 
lared as our pilgrim describes. To the story of this 
prince Yuan-chuang adds— tzu-tzu-i-chiang-wu-kan-chi-yu 
tk “from this down to the present no 

one has dared to covet”, that is, since this king’s vain 
attempt no one has ventured to give effect to his desire 
to have the treasures. Julien gives this translation of the 
words— “le roi, lui-meme, s’avoua vaincu et abjura ses 
projets de rapine”, a rendering impossible from every point 
of view. In the sentence which follows in Julien’s trans¬ 
lation the authors meaning is again missed. The im¬ 
portant words huo-yue 0) “or it is said” or “others 
say are left out, and the translator erroneously intro¬ 
duces the words “mais nous”. The pilgrim mentions the 
two theories about the five topes, one was that they were 
the Treasure-stores of king Nanda, and the other, based 
on old records, was that they were Asoka topes. 

We do not seem to have any information about, 
these buried treasures of the king called Nanda. This 
was the name of the dynasty which was succeeded by 
that of the Mauryas under Chandragupta. In the „Alu- 
lfitvainsa” the last ruler of the former dynasty is called 
Dhana-Nanda, who seems to have also had the name Ma- 
hupadma, and perhaps Ghandramas. 2 * In the “Divya- 

1 l^u-sa-pGn-sheiig-man-Iun (No. 1312) ch. 4; Ta-pan*ute'P‘& n -ching 
ch.^ 33 (No. 113); Ta-ming-sau-ts‘ang-ia-shu ch . 22 (No. 1021); Cliiao- 
sk&ng-fa-shu ch. 17 (No. 1636). 

2 Mah. p. 16. BrOckhilJ, ‘Life 7 , p. 186; Tar. S. 221; Milindapafiho 
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vadana” we have Nanda given as the name of Asoka’s 
grand-father Ghandragupta, and in another treatise we 
have a wise but conceited king Nanda who is outwitted 
by JNIngasena. 1 But we do not find mention of treasures 
hidden by any one of these. 

We now return again to our pilgrim’s description. He tells 
us that to the south-east of the “old city” was the “ELu-t‘a- 
Sangharama” according to the A, B, and D texts, hut in C and 
in the “Fang-chih” it is “Ku-ku-t‘a SangharSma” (or Cock 
Monastery). This monastery, the pilgrim states, had been built 
by Asoka, but it was in ruins, the foundations alone remaining. 
After Asoka became a Buddhist he summoned an assembly of 
1000 Buddhist monks, common monks and arhats, in this 
monastery and supplied them with the requisites of their order. 

Fa-hsien, who agrees with Yuan-chuang in placing the 
Cock Monastery to the south-east of Pataliputra, does not 
make any mention of the great gathering of bhikslius at 
it, nor is this mentioned in the “Fang-chih”. The number 
of the bhikslius who accepted Asoka’s invitation to meet 
at Pataliputra is given in other books as 300,000. These 
Brethren did not come to hold a Council but only to a 
grand meeting and entertainment, to attend Asoka’s first 
“quinquennial festival of the holy priesthood”. The senior 
among them was the great Pindola Bharadvaja who had 
seen the Buddha. 2 Jn the D text of the Life this monastery 
has the name Ku-t l a , but in another text it is Ni-ltU-t l a 
that is perhaps, Nigrodha. This was the name of the son 
of Suslma, the elder half-brother of Asoka, whom the latter 
murdered. Nigrodha became a Buddhist monk, and was 
in great favour with his uncle, being instrumental, according 
to some accounts, in converting the king to Buddhism. 3 

p. 292, translated by Ithyu Davids, ‘Questions of Milinda’ Vol. IX. 
p. 147; J. R. A. S. Vol. III. P. II. p. 153. 

i Divyav. p. 369. See Tsa-pao-tsang-cbing ch. 9 (No. 1329). 
a Divyiiv. p. 308fT.; Tsa-a-lmn-cbing ch 23; A-yii-wang-chnan ch 2. 
In the Shan-chien-lii ch 2 we read of the Council of 1000 assembled 
at Pataliputra to settle the Vinaya. 

3 Mah. ch V; Shan-chien-lii ch. 1: in these works the name of 
Asoka’s elder brother is Sumana, but Suslma is the name in Divyav. 
and other works. J. R. A. S. Vol. III. P. II. p* 162. 
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STORY OF THE AMALAKA FRUIT. 99 

In some translations of the Indian hooks the name of 
the monastery is Ki-t'ou-mo ($& §jf 5 $, Ki being the 
ti anslation 1 of Kukkuta and t l ou-nw being perhaps for 
dliaina. site or house . In other works it is the Cock-wood 
Vihara or the Cock-bird Vihara , 2 and it seems to be some¬ 
times called A§okarTima. In his mention of the Brethren 
brought together in this establishment by Asoka, Yuan- 
chuang may have had in his mind the Council which met 
under the auspices of that sovereign. The passage about 
this assembly has been misunderstood, and consequently 
wiongly interpreted, by Julien. He renders fcm-sheng 
01 by “les laics et les hommes doues de saintete”, 
and divorces them from their proper union. They belong 
to the words which precede and qualify them, the fan 
being the common Brethren who were still learners, and 
the slieng those who were arhats. There was an earlier 
Kukkutarama near Pataliputta, probably only huts in the 
Park. Asoka may have built a monastery on this ancient 
site. There was also another Kukkutarama, near Kosambi, 
in the Buddha’s time. 


A uan-chuang, proceeding with his account, relates that by the side 
of the Kukkutarama was a large tope called the Amalaka stupa, ama- 
laka being “the name of an Indian medicinal fruit”. To account 
for the existence of this tope he tells the story of the dying 
Asoka and his last gift of the half of an amalaka (or amala) fruit. 
The king was in extremis and, knowing this, he wished to give 
his valuables in alms to the Buddhist clergy; but his statesmen 
had engrossed the administration, and would not allow him to 
carry out his desires. Once at food he kept an amalaka and 
played with it until one half was spoiled: then holding it in his 
hand he sighed, and soliloquized on the vanity of human grandeur. 
After a few words with his ministers he charged the one in 
attendance to carry the half-fruit to the Kukkniftriima, and give 

it to the Brethren with a message from him. The abbot ac¬ 
cepted the alms-offcriug in pity to the king, gave the fruit as 
requested to tho Brethren, having instructed tlio steward to 


1 A-yu-wang-chuau eh . 1. But we also find the word Ketuma as 
the name of a monastery here. 

2 Taa-a-han-ching ch . 21 and ch. 23. 
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have the fruit cooked, to keep the kernel, and to have a tope 
raised. 


The story of Asoka’s gift of half a myrobalan (Ftmalaka) 
fruit is told in several Buddhist treatises. When the king 
became old he named his grandson, the son of Kunala, 
to be his successor. This prince, by name Saihpati, acting 
under the advice of the high officials who had obtained 
all power, stopped the king’s largesses to the Buddhist 
church while the king was still nominally sovereign. He 
also gradually reduced the services and allowances for the 
king, until at last he sent him half an amalaka fruit on 
an earthen plate. The king, hereupon, sadly remarked to 
his courtiers, as in Yuan-cliuang’s story, that he had sunk 
from being sovereign of Jambudvlpa to be lord of only 
this half-fruit. He then sent this, as all he had to give, to 
the Brethren of the Kukkutarama, and Yasa, the head of 
the establishment, had it cooked and distributed . 1 There 
is no mention in the Buddhist books of the erection of 
a tope to commemorate this gift, and Fa-hsien does not 
seem to have seen or heard of the tope. 


Our pilgrim’s narrative proceeds. To tlie north-west of the 
Amalaka Tope, in an old monastery, was the Institution of the 
Gong-call Tope. Once, the pilgrim explains, there were in this city 
above 100 Buddhist monasteries with Brethren of high character 
and great learning, and the Tlrthikas were silenced. Then the 
Buddhist clergy gradually died, and there was a great falling off 
in their successors, “while the Tlrthikas ( icai-tao ) transmitting 
learning from teacher to disciple made it a profession.” So when 
the rival partisans were called together thousands and myriads 
collected to the Buddhist establishments, shouts were raised— 
“strike loud the gongs; call the learned together”. The simple 
flocked to the meeting, and there was wild beating of gongs. 
At the Tlrthikas’ request the king appointed a public discussion 
to decide their respective merits with the condition that, if the 
Tirthikas proved successful, the Buddhist monasteries should not 
be allowed to call meetings by gong-beating. The Buddhists 
were defeated, and they had borne their humiliation twelve years, 
when Deva, a disciple of Nagarjuna P'usa in South India, 
obtained leave from his master to go to Pataliputra city and 


1 Divyav. p. 430; Ta-chuang-ven-iun-ching ch. 5 (No. 1182). 
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meet the Tirthikas in discussion. The fame of Deva P‘usa had 
reached the city; and the Tirthikas, hearing of his proposed visit, 
induced the king to order the gate-keepers to forbid any foreign 
monk to enter the city. Deva, however, came in disguised; and 
on the morning after his arrival beat the gong of tho monastery 
in which he had slept. This caused great excitement, and Deva 
obtained what he wanted, a public discussion. In the course of 
twelve days lie refuted the propositions of the Tirthikas, and van¬ 
quished them utterly in argument. The king and his ministers 
were greatly pleased, and they raised this sacred structure as a 
memorial. 


Oil this story we have to observe that it seems to show' 
that the Cock Monastery (Kukkutarama) was within the 
walls of P&taliputra. This was evidently the “old monastery’ 
which had the tope of the Gong-striking, this and the 
Amalaka tope being apparently within the enclosing walls 
of the Monastery. The part of Yuan-ehuang’s story which, 
in the abstract here given, is within inverted commas, has 
not been w*eli rendered in Julien’s translation. Thus the 
words chUn-yU-t'ufig - chill -miu-yii-Jfou-chi ( [m] lk ni' 
'fj In “dolts flocked to the meeting, there was wild 

beating ”, 1 are in his version — “Quand la multitude des 
hommes stupides se sera reunie avec nous, nous voulons 
combattre leurs erreurs et les terrasser”, making the words 
to be uttered by les lieretiques. It is not easy to see how 
the last four Chinese characters could be forced to yield 
the meaning here given to them. Then at the end of the 
story Julien magnifies the P‘usa’s victory in the statement 
that “En moins d’une heure, il terrassa tous les lieretiques \ 
The Chinese here rendered by une heure is chie-ch l eu 
5h)i a classical term which means a period of twelve 
days. That the great religious discussion lasted nearly 
twelve days is not improbable, and it is clearly impossible 
that Deva should have replied to his opponents statements 
within one hour. It may be noticed that in the “Fang- 


1 The words k l ou-chi, “to knock and strike” may perhaps be used 
here in the sense of excitement, hurly-burly— “Stupid persons flocked 
to the meeting and there was disorderly excitement.” 
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chih” it is Nagarjuna who goes to Pataliputra to confront 
the Tlrthikas. 

The next object of which the pilgrim makes mention is the 
old foundation of the house in which the “Demdn-eloquent” 
brahmin had lived, and the mention of this leads to the story 
of the exposure of the brahmin by Asvaghosha. Yuan-chuang, 
giving apparently a local tradition, tells how there once was in 
Pataliputra a brahmin who dwelt in a hut alone. He did not 
mix with his fellow-mortals, but sought success by worshipping 
demons, and was in league with elves; his sonorous discourse 
was small-talk, and his fine speech was echo-answering; old eminent 
scholars had not precedence of him, and ordinary men looked up 
to him as an arhat. But Asvaghosha P l usa, whose knowledge 
embraced all things, and whose spiritual attainments extended 
over the “Three Vehicles”, suspected the brahmin of being depen¬ 
dent on evil spirits for all his cleverness with his tongue. The 
P‘usa reasoned that when fluency of speech is the gift of evil 
spirits what is said is not an answer to a question asked, and the 
speaker cannot repeat what he has once uttered to another. So 
Asvaghosha visited the brahmin in order to put him to the test, 
and the interview convinced him that the brahmin was depen¬ 
dent on evil spirits. At Asvaghosha’s request the king summoned 
the brahmin to a public discussion at which the king was present. 
Asvaghosha stated the subtleties of Buddhism, and the general 
principles of the Five Sciences, in a thorough manner and with 
clear eloquent diction. When the brahmin had spoken in reply 
Asvaghosha said to him— You have missed the gist of my dis¬ 
course, you must make your speech over again. But the brahmin 
remained silent so the P‘usa jeered at him saying — “Why dont 
you explain. The sprites you serve should hasten to give you 
language”. Then Asvaghosha at once removed the screen which 
the brahmin kept before his face in order to ascertain what was 
strange in the possessed one’s face. The brahmin, now put to 
utter confusion, prayed him to desist, and Asvaghosha merely said 
to the audience— The collapse of this man’s reputation today is 
an instance of “an empty name does not endure”* Then the 
king addressing Asvaghosha said — Had it not been for your 
abundant virtues, sir, this delusion would not have been exjiosed: 
the genius who knows others excels posterity, and reflects glory on 
predecessors, and according to the laws his great services must 
be recognized. 

In this passage Yuan-chuang represents Asvaghosha as 
having secular learning which embraced all things and 
‘‘spiritual attainments extending to the Three Vehicles”. 
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The Chinese for the last clause is tao-poh-san-sheng (J§| 
}f§ H and it is rendered by Julien “dans sa carri&re 
il avait su faire usage des trois Vehicules”. But this 
rendering is not in accordance with the construction of 
the passage, or the meaning of the word -poll. In a note 
Julien gives the three Vehicles as those of the sravaka, 
the Pratyeka Buddha, and the Bodhisattva. These are 
the three mentioned in Buddhist books, and they are states 
or degrees of spiritual attainment, the lowest being that 
of the Sravaka and the highest that of the Bodhisattva, 
which is also called the “Great Vehicle”. Our pilgrim 
makes Asvagliosha have a twofold test for detecting the 
cooperation of evil spirits with a man who is a fine talker. 
The test is that the man does not give a real answer to 
a question, and that he cannot repeat what he has once 
said to another. In the public discussion the test is 
applied with marked success. Julien’s translation misses 
all the point of the passage, and spoils the story. Then 
Julien makes Yuan-chuang state that Ma-ming (Asva- 
ghosha) “connaissait les demons”, but Yuan-chuang merely 
states that Ma-ming “mentally recognized evil spirits 44 
that is, became convinced that his suspicion as to the 
source of the brahmin’s powers was correct. Julien trans¬ 
lates the phrase chiii-hou ($g by “ira pas de suc- 
cesseurs”, and he supports his rendering by a reference 
to an expression quoted in the “P^ei-wen-yun-foo”. But 
the reference is an unfortunate one, as the painter in the 
passage cited had a successor by whom he was surpassed. 
The translation is not good, and it is un-Chinese as an 
expression of praise. Chui-hou or Chui-yu(ff‘)-h(M means 
to stand out to posterity or to be above those who follow. 
The man who has genius to know others sheds a glory 
°n his ancestors, and is a standard of superiority to his 
followers or posterity. The Ma-ming P 4 u-sa or Asvagliosha 
Bodhisattva of this passage is apparently the bhikshu who 
flourished 300, or according to some 600 or 800 years 
a fter Buddha’s decease. This Asvagliosha was originally 
& brahmin, and was converted and ordained, according to 
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some authorities by Fu-na-she supposed to be for Punya- 
yasa, 1 and according to others by the great Parsva. 2 This 
last defeated Asvaghosha in a controversy held in Shi-ka, 
apparently in or near Magadha. As a Buddhist monk 
Asvaghosha attained to great eminence by his powers of 
argument and discussion, and he was given to Ka-ni-t‘a 
(Kanishka perhaps), king of the Yue-ti country, as part of 
a war indemnity. This king treated the bhikshu with 
much kindness and esteem, 3 and ASvaghosha continued his 
labours in his new place of abode in Kashmir. He was 
the author of the “Ch‘i-hsin-lun” (;j^ ff; the “Ta-chuang- 
yen-ching-lun” Tjg gF $£ jjjft) and numerous other treatises. 
In the Patriarchal succession ASvaghosha is the next after 
Punyayasa, and in Japan he is regarded as a teacher of 
the “Pure Land” doctrine, and is the first patriarch of the 
Avatamsaka sutra sect and the 12 th of the “Contemplatist 
School”. 4 We read, however, of several eminent bhikshus 
with this name, one living so early as the time of the 
Buddha. 5 These, however, may all be the same man 
assigned to different dates. He was called “Horse-voice” 
(Asvaghosha) because at his birth horses neighed, or 
because on one occasion when he preached hungry horses 
forgot to feed, and listened to his sermon neighing with 
pious delight. Thei’e are also other stories told to account 
for the name which in one treatise is given as Oiu-lo-wei- 
tri, perhaps for Ghoravin. 6 Here we have probably the 
original vernacular sobriquet given to the monk because 
he held horses (ghora) spell-bound by his lute (vlnfi). This 
great Buddhist, who apparently lived in the second century 
of our era, was a poet, musician, scholar, religious contro- 

1 Fu-fa-tsang-yiii-yuan ch. 5. 

2 Ma-ming-p‘u-sa-chuan (No. 1460). 

3 Tsa-pao-tsapg-ching ch. 7. 

4 B. Xaujio’s Short Hist. Twelve Jap. sects pp. 69, 106, 115. 

5 Shih - Mo- lio-yen-lun, or An Exposition of Mahayanism, ch. 1; 
Mahamaya-ching ch. 2 (No. 382); Chu-hsin-lun-su-pi-hsiao-chi ch. 1 
(No. 162fy. 

« The name is written in No. 1626. 
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versialist and zealous Buddhist monk, orthodox in creed, 
and a strict observer of discipline. 

AVe return again to the pilgrim’s description. Above 200 li, 
lie states, from the south-west angle of the city, were the foun¬ 
dations of an old monastery with a tope. These were on a site 
which had been used as sitting place and exercise ground by the 
Four Past Buddhas. The tope had manifestations of divine light 
and other miracles, and people from far and near came to it 
and offered up prayers. 



in his translation of this passage Julien instead of 
“200 li” has 200 paces, but in all the texts and in the 
“Bang-chilr the reading is 200 li. By using the form of 
expression “south-west angle of tho city” the pilgrim may 
perhaps have meant to indicate that the direction was 
exactly south-west, and not merely between south and west. 
It was not from the south-west corner of the city, as Mr. 
Bergusson seems to have supposed, 1 but from the Cock- 
Monastery to the south-east of the city that the pilgrim 
renewed his journey. 


The pilgrim continuing his narrative tells us that from the 
old monastery a journey south-west above 100 li brought him 
to the Ti-lo-shi-ka monastery. This establishment, erected by 
the last descendant of king Bimbisiira, had four courts with 
three-storeyed halls, lofty terraces, and a succession of open 
passages. It was the rendezvous of eminent scholars who flocked 
to it from all regions. The Brethren in it. all Mahayanists, 
were above 1000 in number. At the head of the road 2 , through 
the middle gate, were three temples (ching-she) with disks on 
the roofs and hung with small bells; the bases were surrounded 
by balustrades, and doors, windows, beams, walls, and stairs were 
ornamented with gilt work in relief. The middle temple had a 
stone image of the Buddha thirty feet high; the left-hand one 
bad an image of Tara Bodhisattva; and the right-hand one had 
an image of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva: these three images were 


’ J - R - A. S. Vol. VII. Art. IX. 

- The common meaning of tavg-tao (’,yj’ iHj Is “on the road” and 
tins may be its signification here. But as the temples could not 
ave been actually on the highway the phrase may mean at the head 
°f ^ ie Passage, that is, at the place where the road to the middle 
gate began. 
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all of bronze (Pa-shi). Each of the temples had a pint of relics 
which occasionally yielded miraculous phenomena. 


This is an interesting account, and has to be studied in 
connection with statements in the Life. This latter treatise 
makes Yuan-chuang travel south-west from the Cock- 
Monastery six or seven yojanas (about 50 miles) to the 
Ti-lo-li (var. Clie-)ka monastery, from which some score of 
the Brethren came out to ^welcome him. This is evidently 
the Ti-lo-shi-ka monastery of our text, and Julien writes 
the name so in his translation of the Life. The difference 
in the distance may be accounted for by the pilgrim giving 
the length of his journey, and the Life giving the distance 
in a straight line. In another passage of the Life we 
read that wdien Yuan-chuang, on his way back to China, 
visited Nalanda for the second time, he learned that three 
yojanas from it west was a monastery called Ti-lo-shi-ka , 
in which was a learned Buddhist Doctor by name Prajna- 
bhadra. Here the reading in Julien’s text w r as Ti-lo-tse- 
ka for which he suggests Tilataka as the original, but the 
old Sung edition has Ti-lo-shi-ka . This monastery is evi¬ 
dently the Ti-lo-che-ka of the previous passage in the Life, 
the learned Doctor having come to reside in it after the 
pilgrim’s first visit to Nalanda. Bohtlingk-Roth suggest 
Tiladhaka as the name of this Buddhist establishment, 
but the suggestion cannot be adopted. All the texts of 
the Records have Ti-lo-shi-ka, and the ise ($p) of the 
second passage in the Life is apparently a copyist’s error 
for the shi (f|) of the old texts. Then this monastery 
has been identified with I-ching’s Ti-lo-t'u and Ti-lo-ch'a 
which probably represent one word like Tiladha. 1 He 
gives the name to a monastery in Magadha about two 
yojanas from Nalanda. It was probably in the great 
Buddhist establishment of Ti-lo-shi-ka that ParSva and 
ASvaghosa had the meeting already mentioned as having 


1 Yuau-chuang writes the came T‘i-lo-shi-ka (|§ $|l >!S)j the 

Life has Ti-lo-lei or che-ka (lg* or %% jljn), and also Ti-lo - 

t$e or shih or I-ching has Ti-lo-rA‘a or fru (^f or 
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taken place in Ski-ka. Cunningham by manipulating his 
texts finds Yuan-chuang’s Tilp-sliika, which he calls 
Tiladaka, in the modern Tillara, and Fergusson places it 
in the Barabar hills. The full name of the monastery 
may have been Tira-saka or as Julien suggests Tila-sakya, 
its designation among the people being something like 
Tiladha. It was a large and famous.establishment flourish- 
mg in the 7 th century, between 40 and 50 miles in a south¬ 
west direction from the Kukkutiirama, and about 20 miles 
to the west of Kalanda. Yuan-chuang tells us that the 
monastery was built by the last descendant of Bimbisara, 
but according to the books the last descendant of that 
king on the throne of Magadha was Pushyamitra, an 
enemy and persecutor of Buddhism. We note the temple 
of Buddha flanked by a temple to Tara on one side, and 
by a temple to Kuan-yin on the other. Here, as in a sub¬ 
sequent passage where we have another temple of Tara, 
that person is simply a Bodhisattva without any indication 
of sex. This P*usa, “the Saviour”, became “Holy Mother 
Tara”, the spiritual wife of Kuan-yin. She resides at the 
foot of a mountain in the Southern Ocean, and Kuan-yin 
sojourns on the top, but it is in Tibet and Mongolia that 
Tara is chiefly worshipped. 1 


Our pilgrim’s narrative proceeds. Above 90 li southwest 
from the Ti-lo-slii-ka monastery was a lofty mountain. Among 
its sombre masses of clouds and rocks lodged immortals, poisonous 
snakes and fierce dragons lurked in the hollows of its marshes, 
tierce beasts skulked and birds of prey roosted in its thickets. 
On its top was a flat rock surmounted by a tope above ten feet 
high. This was on the spot where the Buddha once sat all night 
in the „Saniadhi of the end of extinction”. The pious devas had 
made a tope of precious gold and silver to commemorate the 
event, but in the long course of time the precious metals had 
changed to stone. No human mortal had ever visited the tope, 
but from afar serpents and wild beasts could be seen in compa- 


1 Bo-tsu-li-tai-t‘ung-tsai ch. 2 (No. 1637); Waddell’s ‘Buddhism of 
Tibet’, p. 367 ff. See also G. de Blonay’s ‘Materiaux ,pour aervir a 
1 histoire de la Dcesse Bouddhique Tara.’ 
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nies performing pradakshina, and angels and saints giving praise 
and worship. 


The mountain here mentioned was apparently not visited 
by Yuan-ckuang on his way to Gaya but ke may kave 
passed near it on some otker occasion. We must remember 
tliat ke spent above five years in tkis district and visited 
it again on kis return. So tlie Records here do not give 
us a consecutive narrative of a journey, but rather the 
results of excursions and investigations. 

Our pilgrim goes on to describe that on the east ridge of this 
mountain was a tope on the spot on which tlie Buddha stood 
to obtain a view of Magadka. He then goes on to relate that 
above 30 li to the north-west of the mountain, on the „slope of 
a mountain, was a monastery the high bases of which were backed 
by the ridge, the high chambers being hewn out of the cliff. In 
this monastery there were fifty Brethren, all adherents of the 
“Great Vehicle”. It had been built in honour of Gunamati 
Bodhisattva who here vanquished in discussion the great Sankhya 
Doctor Madhava. The pilgrim adds an account of the discussion 
and of the results of Madhava’s defeat. 

The story of the controversy here related by Yuan- 
ehuang was apparently derived from an unscrupulous 
Buddhist of Magadha. It does not agree with Yuan- 
chuang’s statement that the site of the mountain monastery 
was the scene of the discussion, and it need not be taken 
seriously. The Gunamati of our author cannot be the 
a chary a of the same name who was the teacher of Vasu- 
mitra and wrote a commentary on the “Abliidharmakosa”. 
Nor can he be the Gunamati of Taranatka, contemporary 
with king Pantshama-simha, and beaten in discussion by 
a disciple of the philosopher against whom he had written 
a treatise. 1 1-cliing mentions a distinguished Buddhist 
named Gunamati as having lived in a time not remote 
from his own period, but this sage was devoted to dhyana. 2 
Our pilgrim styles his Gunamati a Bodhisattwa, and de¬ 
scribes him as coming from “South India”; he also asso- 

1 Tar. S. 159. 

2 Nan-hoi-chfi-kuei oh. 31; and Takakusu, ‘I-tsing 7 , p. LVIIIflf. 
and p. 181. 
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ciates him with Stbiramati; and represents the two as being 
distinguished in Nalanda for the elegance of their compo¬ 
sitions, and as having sojourned and written in Valabhi 
in bouth India. 1 It may have been this Gunamati who 
composed the treatise with the name, as rendered in Clii- 
nese, “Sui-hsiang-lun” ([§g Jg Jj^). This work, translated 
by ParamSrtha about A. 1). 560, is apparently only an 
extract from a large treatise with this name. B. Nanjio 
retranslates the title by “Lakshananusara £astra”, but the 
original name may have been something very different. 
This treatise cites the Vibhasha and Sutra-ITpadesa Masters, 
^Vasubandhu, Bavarika (?), and others, and it shews an 
intimate acquaintance with the Sankhya teachings 2 


The pilgrim proceeds to relate that above 20 li south-west 
from the Gunamati Monastery was an isolated hill, with a 
monastery said to have been built by the Sastra-Master Sila- 
bhadra, who made a religious offering of the city which he had 
obtained on his victory in a discussion; taking advantage of the 
resemblance of the steep peak to a tope, Sllabhadra had deposited 
in the peak Buddha-relics. Then we have the story of this 
monastery to the following [effect. Sllabhadra was a scion of 
the Brahminical royal family of Samatata (in East India); as a 
young man he wa9 fond of learning and of exemplary principles. 
Jle travelled through India seeking the wise, and in Niilanda he 
met Dharmapala B‘usa who gave him instruction, and in due 
time ordained him as a bhikshu. Then Sllabhadra rose to bo 
eminent for his profound comprehension of the principles and 
subtleties of Buddhism, and his fame extended to foreign countries. 
A learned but proud and envious brahmin of South India came 
to Magadha to have a discussion with Dharmapala. Sllabhadra, 
at the time the most eminent of the disciples of Dharmapala, 
although only thirty years of age, proposed to meet the brahmin 
in controversy, and the offer was accepted. At the discussion 
the brahmin was utterly defeated, and the king to mark his 
appreciation of the victor’s success wished to endow him with 
the revenues of a certain city. But Sllabhadra declined the gift 
saying— “The scholar with dyed garments is satisfied witli tho 
requisites of his Order; leading a life of purity and continence 

whiif, ha* ke to do with a city?” Tho king, hovvuver, urges him 


1 chuan 9 and 11. 

2 Sui-lfsiang-lun (No. 1280). 
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to accept the reward— “The prince of religion has vanished” 
he says, “and the boat of wisdom has foundered; without publicr 
recognition there is nothing to stimulate disciples: for the ad¬ 
vancement of Buddhism be graciously pleased to accept my 
offer”. Then Sllabhadra, unable to have his own way, accepted 
the city, and built the monastery. .Carrying out the rule of right 
to the end, he offered up [the revenue from] the inhabitants of 
the city for the proper maintenance of the establishment. 

Although the context of this passage seems to require 
us to regard Yuan-chuang as having actually gone to the 
Sllabhadra monastery yet we need not suppose him to have 
visited either it or the Gunamati Monastery on his way 
from Pataliputra to Gaya. In the translation here given 
the words “Carrying out the rule of right to the end” 
are for the Chinese ChHimg- elm - Imei - Ml (jff J|f £§)> 
“carrying out right procedure thoroughly”. Julien makes 
these words apply to the monastery and translates them 
by “vaste et magnifique”, a rendering which seems inad¬ 
missible. In the description of the Deer Wood Monastery 

ill the previous chuan there is a similar expression-Zi(Hj£‘) 
ch‘iung-kuei-chu, which is used of the monastery, and means 
“perfectly artistic in ornamentation” (in Julien’s rendering 
“dune admirable construction.”) But here we must take 
chHung -chu - Jcuei - chit as applying to Sllabhadra. As a 
Buddhist bhiksliu he could not receive such a gift as the 
revenue of a city for himself. At the king’s urgent request, 
and for the good of the Church, he accepts the gift, hut 
extremely punctilious in keeping the rules of his Order, 
lie gives up the revenue as an offering to the Church. 
Then Julien understood the text of our passage to mean 
that Sllabhadra gave the inhabitants of his city as slaves 
to his monastery. But this is not the meaning ot the 
author, who does not distinguish between city and city - 
householders, and by each term means the revenue derived 
from the city. 

From the Sllabhadra Monastery the pilgrim travelled 40 or 
50 li south-west, crossed the Nairahjana Kiver and came to Gaya. 
This city was strongly situated but had few inhabitants; there 
were only above 1000 brahmin families, descendants of the original 
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(or according to some texts, great) rislii, and these were not sub¬ 
ject to the king, and were treated by all with reverence. Above 
30 li to the north of the city was a clear spring, the water of 
which was regarded as sacred and purifying. Five or six li to 
the south-west of the city was the Gaya Mountain with dark 
gorges and inaccessible cliffs, called by Indians “Spiritual Moun¬ 
tain”. From ancient times sovereigns who have spread their 
good government to distant peoples, and in merit have excelled 
previous dynasties, all ascend this mountain and solemnly announce 
what they have done. On the top of the mountain was a stone 
tope above 100 feet high built by Asoka at the place where 
Buddha uttered the “Pao-Yun” and other sutras. 

The city Gaya of this passage was supposed to have 
received its name from the great rishi named Gaya. 1 2 But 
in some of the Chinese translations the name is translated 
by “Elephant”, as if for Gaja, and in some we find it so 
transcribed. The Gaya mountain also is called “Elephant- 
Head”, the original being Gaya-Sircis . 2 The “Pao-yun- 
ching” mentioned here is the “Ratnamegha-sutra” which 
professes to have been communicated on the top of Gaya 
mountain to an immense congregation of disciples and 
superhuman beings. It is a MahaySfra sutra, and there are 
two translations of it in Chinese. 3 

The pilgrim proceeds to tell that south-east from the Gaya 
Mountain was a tope at the native city of Kasyapa, and that to 
south of it were two topes at the places where Gaya Kasyapa 
and NadT Kasyapa “served fire”. 

The three men here mentioned were brothers, the eldest, 
called in this passage simply Kasyapa, being generally 
distinguished as Uruvilva Kasyapa from the name of the 
place at which they lived. These brothers were great 
scholars and magicians, they were worshippers of the ele¬ 
ment of fire, and they had numerous disciples. Their 
home was at the town of Uruvilva on the Nairanjana 

1 Chung-hsu-ching ch. 6. 

2 Cheng- fa-hua-ching ch. 1 ; Yin-kuo-ching ch. 3; Hsing-chi-ching 

ch. 24. But the mountain called Gayasirns is placed by Borae in a 
different part of the district. , 

3 See Nos. 151. 152 in Mr. Bunyio Nanjio’s Catalogue. 
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(Plialgu) river, the youngest living a little down the stream. 
The story of their conversion is told in several of the 
Buddhist books and our author refers to it a little 
farther on. 

Eastward from the place where Gaya Kasyapa served fire, the 
narrative proceeds, on the other side of a great river was the 
Prag-bodhi mountain. "When Ju-lai, the pilgrim explains, had 
been six years striving for bodhi without obtaining it, he re¬ 
nounced austerities, and accepted milk-gruel. Then coming from 
the north-east, and seeing this mountain, he liked its solitude, 
and wanted to attain bodhi on it. Going up by the north-east 
ridge he reached the summit, an earthquake then occurred, and 
the oread told him that the mountain could not be used for the 
attainment of bodhi. The P’usa then went on down by the 
south-west side, and came to a cave in a cliff. In this he sat 
down intending to go into samadhi, when again the earth quaked 
and the mountain shook. Heavenly devas then called out to 
him— “This is not the place for the Ju-lai to attain bodhi: 
fourteen or fifteen li south-west from this, not far from the scene 
of your austerities, there is a peepul tree with an adamant (chin- 
lcang) seat, and there the past and future Buddhas all attain 
bodhi, please go there’ 5 . The Pmsa rose to go, but at the request 
of the Dragon of the cave he left his shadow there. Going on, 
preceded by the devas, he reached the Bodhi Tree. In after 
times king Asoka marked the various places in the P’usa’ sascent 
and descent of the mountain by various kinds of monuments. 
All these juresent miracles, such as showers of aerial flowers and 
lights in the gorges; and every year, when the period of Hetreat 
is over, stranger Brethren and laymen ascend to make offerings. 

The account here given of the Pre-bodhi (Pragbodlii) 
mountain, and the Phisa’s experiences on it, was probably 
derived from local legend. Our pilgrim evidently did not 
visit the mountain on his way from Pataliputra to tho 
Bodhi Tree. According to the Life he proceeded from 
the Tilacheka (Tiloshika) monastery southwards, and after 
a journey of above 100 li arrived at the Bodhi Tree; but 
this statement probably means no more than that from 
the monastery to the Tree v r as above 100 li in a straight 
line south. Yuan-chuang apparently w’ent first to the city 
of Gaya, thence to the Gaya mountain, and from that 
eastwards to the Tree. So also Fa-ksien went from Gaya 
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to the Bodhi Tree, but it is not easy to learn from his 
narrative the exact position of the Tree. Prag-bodhi is 
evidently a Buddhist name of late origin, but the mountain 
apparently the “isolated hill” of the Sarvata Vinaya. 
lliis work represents the P ; usa as going to this hill with 
the intention of realising on it perfect enlightenment (bodhi); 
but the devas, as in Yuan-chuang’s story, explained to him 
that the convulsions which had occurred indicated that 
this was not the proper place, and told him whither he 
should go. i 

The pilgrim next goes on to tell us that a journey of 14 or 
15 Zi south-west from the Pragbodhi Hill brought one to the 
Bodhi Tree. The enclosing walls, he relates, are built of brick, 
high and strong; the inclosure is long from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south, and it is above 500 paces in circuit. 
Hare trees and noted flowers make continuous shade; fine grass 
and strange plants climb over and cover everything. The prin¬ 
cipal gate opens east towards the Nairanjana Kiver, the south 
gate is connected with a large flower-tank, the west limit is a 
natural defence, and the north gate communicates with the 
grounds inside the walls of a large monastery. The sacred traces 
are very close together; topes or shrines (eking-she) have been 
raised, as memorials, by sovereigns, high officials, or nobles of 
India who were pious Buddhists. 

Although the text of this passage seems to state that 
the pilgrim actually visited the Pragbodhi Hill, and from 
it went on to the Bodhi Tree, yet it is better to take the 
words in a general sense. Yuan-cliuang may have made 
the journey, following the Phisa’s footsteps, during his stay 
in the district. The reader will observe that the great 
or outer inclosure of the Bodhi Tree is a wall with a 
gate on three sides, but on the west side there is a natural 
defence. This agrees with other accounts, and the Burmese 
tradition is thus given by Bigandet— “To consecrate, as 
it wore, and perpetuate the remembrance of the seven 
spots occupied by Buddha during the forty-nine days that 
he spent round the tree Bodi, a Dzady was erected on 


1 Sar. Vin. P‘o*seng-shih ch. 5. 

* 
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each of these seven places. King Pathanadi Kosala 
surrounded them with a double wall, and subsequently 
king Dammathoka added two others. There were only 
three openings or gates to penetrate into the enclosed 
ground, one on the north, another on the east, and the 
third on the south”. 1 

Julien’s translation here makes the pilgrim describe the 
enclosing wall as having a gate on the west side: this is 
probably due to his text having the 0 (|£) of the B 
edition instead of the 0 (gig) of the other editions. The 
former character is sometimes used in the sense of a door , 
and the latter character means a barrier or obstruction . 
The “fine grass” of this passage is hsi-so (,%j $?), the 
reading of the B text, hut C and D have “fine sand”. 
Then instead of the yuan ($$) “to climb“, of the B and 
old Chinese texts, C and D have lu ($0 “green”. Thus 
the D text makes the pilgrim state that “fine sand and 
strange vegetation cover all with a green mantle”. The 
reading “fine sand” does not seem to suit the passage, but 
it is apparently in agreement with the account ot the 
Vajra-seat in the next paragraph. There that sacred spot 
is described as being covered with sand earth. In this 
passage “India” is for the Chan-pu-chou or Jambudvipa 
of the original, and the pilgrim may have used this term 
in a comprehensive way including India and the adjacent 
countries. As the space enclosed within the walls of the 
sacred place of the Bodhi Tree was not great, the topes 
and shrines erected as memorial structures must have 
been of small dimensions. 

Proceeding with his description the pilgrim relates that in the 
centre of the Bodhi Tree Inclosure is the “Adamant (Vajra, in 
Chinese Chin-hang) Seat” which came into existence at the be- 
' ginning of the Bhadra Kalpa together with the world; it is in 
the middle of the Three Thousand Great Chilioeosm, reaches 
from the surface of the eartli down to the Gold Wheel, is made 
of adamant {chin-hang or vajra) and is above 100 paces in circuit. 
The name is derived from the fact that here the 1000 Buddhas 


i Bigandet, ‘Legend’, Vol. I. p. 107. 
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ot this kalpa go into the Vajra-samadlii; and as they attain 
bodhi at this spot it is also called the “Bodhi-Arena” ( Tao-clvang , 
that is Bodhi-mandala or Bodhi-manda). This spot is undisturbed 
by cosmic convulsions; but since the decline of Buddhism in 
latter times it cannot be seen on account of the sand with which 
it has become covered. After the decease of the Buddha princes 
set up sitting images of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva (Kuantszu- 
tsai-P*usa) facing east at the north and south boundaries according 
to Buddha’s description. Tradition said that when these images 
sink out of sight Buddhism will come to an end; the image at 
the south corner had already disappeared up to the breast. The 
Bodhi Tree at the Adamant-Seat is a peepul which in the 
Buddha’s time was some hundreds of feet high, and although it 
had been cut down several times it remains forty or fifty feet 
high. This tree, the Pusa shu (or Bodhisattva Tree) is an ever¬ 
green, but every year on the day of the Buddha’s decease it 
sheds its leaves, which are instantly replaced. On this day princes, 
Buddhist Brethren, and laymen, come of their own accord in 
myriads to the Tree, and bathe it with scented water and milk 
to the accompaniment of music, flowers are offered at the time 
and lights are kept continually burning. The pilgrim next relates 
the stories of Asoka and his queen, in succession, making deter¬ 
mined efforts to destroy the Bodhi Tree, the attempts being in 
each case frustrated. When the Tree grew again, after the 
queen had caused it to be felled, Asoka surrounded it with a 
stone wall above ten feet high which was apparently still in 
existence. In recent times SasShkn, the enemy and oppressor 
of Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi Tree, destroyed its roots down 
to the water, and burned what remained. A few months after¬ 
wards l’urnayarma, the last descendant of Asoka on the throne 
of Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and 
in one night Ifc became above ten feet high. This king then built- 
round it a stone wall 24 feet high, and so the Bodhi Tree is 
■ now 20 (in D text, ten) feet above its protecting wall. 

According to tlie Life the Chin-kang-tso or Vajriisana 
was so called because it was made of adamant (vajra), 
an indestructible substance which could destroy everything. 
The two images of Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa here mentioned 
apparently did not exist at the time of Fa-hsien s visit, 
'and they are not in other treatises. Asokas stone wall 
round the Bodhi Tree is apparently the wall which Ta- 
hsien says was made of* brick. Then Fa-hsien tells of a 

tope here, and the Asokavadana mentions the building of 
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one at the spot by Asoka: the tope at the Bodhi Tree, 
moreover, was one of the Eight Great Topes, and was 
visited by pilgrims. So it is strange that Yuan-chuang 
does not make any reference to a tope at the place where 
the P'usa attained Buddhahood. 


The description in oilr text proceeds to tell us that to the 
east of the Bodhi Tree was a temple (ching-sJic) above 160 feet 
high, and with a front breadth at the base of above twenty paces. 
This temple was made of bricks and coated with lime; it had 
tiers of niches with gold images; its four walls were adorned 
with exquisite carvings of pearl-strings and genii; on the roof 
was a gilt copper amalaka; connected with the east side of the 
temple were three lofty halls one behind another ; the woodwork 
of these halls was adorned with gold and silver carvings and 
studded with precious stones of various colours, and an open 
passage through them communicated with the inner chamber. 
On the left-hand side of the outside door of these halls was an 
image of Euan-tzu-tsai P‘usa, and on the right one of Tzu-shi 
(Maitreya) P‘usa, each made of silver and above ten feet high. 
On the site of the Temple there had once stood a small chaitya 
(or temple) built by Asoka. The present Temjde had been built 
by a brahmin acting on advice given to him by Siva in the 
Snow Mountains, and the neighbouring tank had been built by 
the brahmin’s brother also according to Siva’s advice. The pilgrim 
goes on to tell the wonderful story of the image of Buddha 
made by Maitreya in the disguise of a brahmin. This artist 
asked only for scented clay, and a lamp, and to be left alone in 
the Temple for six months. When this time was up except four 
days (not four months as in some texts), the people became 
curious, and opened the door to see. They found the beautiful 
likeness complete except for one little piece above the right 
breast, but the artist had disappeared. The image he had made 
represented the Buddha as he sat under the Bodhi Tree in the 
act of pointing to the earth and telling Mara that the earth 
would bear him witness. The pilgrim in continuation relates the 
abortive attempt of king Sasahka to have the image removod 
and replaced by one of £iva. He adds that Ju-lai attained 
supreme bodhi on the 8th (or according to the Sthavira school 
the 15tli) day of the second half of the month Vaisakha, being 
then 30 (or according to some 35) years of age. 

The temple or cliaitya here described as being on the 
east side of the Bodhi Tree was apparently within the 
large inclosure. It was approached through a succession 
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of three halls or pavilions, on the east side, and it was 
onl} through these that light reached the innermost shrine. 
In the “Fang-chili” the base of the temple has a con¬ 
tinuous stone railing ten feet high all round. This Temple 
is not mentioned by Fa-hsien, and from our pilgrim’s 
description we must infer that the whole was a compara¬ 
tively recent structure. Cunningham regards the present 
“Mahabodhi Temple” as the building described by our 
pilgrim, and fgives his reasons, i But these, as usual, do 
not agree with the Chinese texts, and are not convincing. 
Thus he says that the present Temple is 48 feet square 
at its base, and so agrees with Yuan-ckuang's statement; 
but the latter is to the effect that on one side the base 
measured above 20 paces, and nothing is said about the 
dimensions of the other sides. Then Yuan-chuang says 
that the building was made of bricks and coated with 
lime, the term for “bricks” being ch'ing-chuan Cjlf 
Beal translates this by “blue bricks” and Cunning¬ 
ham finds the present Temple made of bluish bricks. But 
cli ing-chuan denotes simply common dull-coloured bricks, 
and it was evidently of such bricks the Temple was made, 
otherwise there would not have been a coating of plaster. 

T he “Fang-chih” here, however, has merely ch‘ing-chuan 
without any mention of a lime coating. Further the four 
laces of Cunningham's Temple have several tiers of niches 
for images, but Yuan-chuang does not say that the tiers 
of niches were on all sides of the brahmin's temple. Then 
Cunningham finds that the entrance to the east side of 
Mahabodhi Temple” was certainly an addition to the 
original building, and he thinks this agrees with Yuan- 
o uang as translated by Cunningham from Julien— “After¬ 
wards^ on the eastern side there was added a pavilion.” 
u ® Chinese text, however, has nothing corresponding to 
a erwards 7 and Juliens “on a const mil, a la suite” was 
H-i ^aps used in the sense of “there was built in continua- 
o j which would give A uan-chuang’s meaning. JMoreover 

1 Mahabodhi, Preface and Historical Notices. 
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there does not seem to he any authority whatever for 
Cunningham’s title for his hook, and for his statement that 
certain ruins were called “Maliabodhi Temple”. This 
name is not found in any one of the texts Chinese, Bur¬ 
mese, or Indian, that he cites in support of his allegation. 
The Burmese inscription which he quotes is concerned 
with the “Payatlia-bhat (Payasa-bhatta) the temple at 
the spot where Siddhartha ate the “rice-milk” or milk- 
gruel. This, we are told, was near the “Malia Baudhi 
Paribauga Zedi (MahShodhiparibhogacetiya) the con¬ 
secrated shrine of the Maliabodhi [tree]. 1 It could not be 
the Tsaokuta Temple of Yuan-chuang which was on a 
different site. Yuan-chuang does not give any name to 
this temple, and it is not mentioned in the Life. That 
work and I-ching’s treatises mention the Mahabodlii-sszi 
or vihfira to be noticed presently. It was in this vihara 
or monastery that the pilgrims Hstian-chao, I-ching, and 
ChJ-hung saw the beautiful image of Buddha — his “true 
likeness”— which I-ching also says was made by Maitreya. 
Among the Chinese texts cited by Cunningham is an in¬ 
scription found in the Bodhi Tree district and dated in 
the cyclic year which corresponds to A. I). 1022. This in¬ 
scription, the original text of which will be found in the 
Journal of the II. A. S. Vol. XIII. p. 556, was made by a 
pilgrim named K‘o-yun. It contains verses which that 
pilgrim composed on the “true likeness” that is, the 
Maitreya-made image of Buddha but it does not contain 
anything corresponding to “Maliabodhi Temple”. The 
characters are not distinct, but the pilgrim’s first ode 
seems to run thus— “The great Hero Maitreya (tzii-sht) 
in compassion to all creatures left them the real: although 
there is no oracular utterance (M liSi) y©t there is the 
Deity; it (i. e. the image) is respected by the heterodox 
and loved by the discerning: although 2000 years old its 
face remains new”. K*o-yun 7 s next ode praises the sepa¬ 
rate parts of this image, its thirty two superior marks, 


i As. lies. Vol. XX. p. 161 ff. 
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the ushnisha, the urna, the hands and the robed body. 
This pilgrim’s verses were apparently cut in the stone 
slab which he set up above 30 paces to the north of the 
Bodhi Tree, and thus near the Mahabodhi vihara, in which 
he was probably' lodging. The kasha robe which his two 
companions brought is represented as having been put 
on “the Buddha-seat of Mahabodhi”. It is possible that 
the beautiful image made by Maitreya may* have been 
transferred to the great monastery. Yuan-chuang does not 
seem to have actually seen this image, and all his infor¬ 
mation about it seems to have been obtained from others. 
He gives us to understand, indeed, that the image was 
not to be seen by all visitors. As the brahmin Temple 
was made by a Saivite brahmin for his own worldly ad¬ 
vancement it may have been neglected and allowed to fall 
into decay. It does not seem to be impossible, however, 
that it may be the present old ruins which Cunningham 
calls the “Mahabodhi Temple”. The reader will remember 
that the Tibetans tell of a Dri-gtsan-k'an , that is, a gandha- 
kuta or temple to Buddha at the Bodhi-manda. In this 
temple, which was originally nine storeys high, was an 
image of Buddha which had a curious history. The temple 
was built by a converted young brahmin named Dge-ba, 
that is Kalvana, “the virtuous” or “auspicious”, the youngest 
of three brothers. The making of the image was under¬ 
taken for him by divine artists, and they required seven 
days within which to finish the work. But on the sixth 
day the mother of Kalyapa insisted on seeing the image 
to console her in death. It was shewn to her as it stood 
unfinished, but the artists disappeared and the im&ge 
remained incomplete. Here Taranatha seems to represent 
the Mahabodhi as being within this temple of Kalyana. 1 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that to the north of the Bodhi 
Tree was the place of Buddha’s walking up and down, dulai, 
he states, on the attainment of bodhi remained motionless under 
the Tree for seven days. Then he rose, and going to the north 


1 Tar. 18 ff., 242, 256. 
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of the Tree he walked up and down, east and west, for seven 
days. There were eighteen strange ornaments for the footsteps 
in the ten paces of his walking: here men of after times made 
a base of bricks above three feet high. Yuan-chuang adds that 
he learned from local records that this base for the sacred foot¬ 
prints indicated the duration of a person’s life, its length being 
greater or less to a devotee according to the years of his life. 

This interpretation of our author differs from the 
rendering given by Julien who seems to take liberties with 
his text here. The words hsing-shi-yit-jpu (ft -jp) 

“going above ten paces”, cannot be rendered “sur un espace 
d’environ dix pas”, but belong to the words which follow’. 
These are in Julien’s translation— “Des fleurs extra- 
ordinaires, au nombre de dix-huit, surgirent sur ses traces”. 
But there is nothing in the text for surgirent and wen 
(~X) is not a classifier of flowers . Hna-wen is an orna¬ 
mental tracing or figure and there were eighteen such 
figures, one for each of Buddha’s footprints for the ten 
paces. Then Julien adds— “Dans la suite, on couvrit cet 
endroit d’un massif en briques de trois pieds de hauteur”. 
The text for this is Hou-jen-yti-tzu-lei-chuan-wei-chi-kao- 
yu-san-chih (& A f Jlfc ftK % & ft |£j?) that is, 
“later men here raised a brick base above three feet high”. 
The chi or “base” was the w r all which fronted and pro¬ 
tected the actual walk, the latter being at Yuan-chuang’s 
time probably made of chunam. In the next sentence 
Julien has— “Le massif en brique, pos6 sur les vestiges 
du Saint” for u t l zu-siting-chili-chi, that is, “this base for 
the sacred footprints”. The Buddha’s Walk of our pilgrim 
corresponds to the Ratanacankamacetiya or Jewel-walk 
chaitya of the “J&taka”, which was between the Bodhi 
Tree and the Animisacetiya, and so to the north-east of 
the Tree. 1 Ea-hsien tells of a tope (that is, Chaitya) at 
the spot where Buddha walked east and west under the 
Pei-to (i. e. Bodhi) Tree for seven days, but he does not 
mention an artificial raised and covered passage. 2 With 


1 Jat. Vol. I. p. 77. 
3 Fo-kuo-chi ch. 31. 
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him, as with the Pali writers, the Walk is evidently only 
a place (thana or cl^il) marked by a chaitya. Cunning¬ 
ham devotes ch. III. of his “Mahabodhi” to this “Buddha 
Walk” which, he says, “still exists close to the north side 
of the Temple” and is “a simple brick wall 53 feet long, 
3 feet 6 inches broad, and a little more than 3 feet in 

height”. 

The pilgrim’s narrative continues— North of the "Walk, and 
on a flat rock to the left (according to the D text, the right) of 
the road, was a large chaitya ( cliing-shc ). In this was an image 
of the Buddha gazing with uplifted eyes. The explanation Yuan- 
chuang gives is that here Ju-lai for seven days contemplated 
the Bodlii Tree without moving his eyes gazing at it in gratitude. 

The chaitya here mentioned is the Animisacetiya of 
the “Jataka”, 1 and the Animisalochana-chaitya of other 
books, 2 the Pu-shun-mu-t‘a [:j J$) or “Tope of un¬ 

winking eyes” of Chinese translation. 3 This was the second 
of the Seven Places at which Buddha remained seven days 
on attaining bodhi, the place where, according to Fa-hsien, 
lie “beholding the Tree experienced the joy of emanci¬ 
pation.” 

Our pilgrim goes on to tell that near the Bodhi Tree, on the 
west, side, was a large tenvple containing a bronze {tfu-si) standing 
image of the Buddha adorned with precious stones. This image 
faced east, and in front of it was a dark-blue stone beautifully 
ornamented. The temple represented the Ball of the seven 
precious substances made by BralimS for Buddha on his attain¬ 
ment of bodhi, and the stone was the seat of similar substances 
presented by Sakka on the same occasion. Here Buddha remained 
for seven days, absorbed in meditation, and lit up the Bodhi Tree 
with light emitted from his body. In the long lapse of time, 
however, the precious substances had changed into stone. 

The Temple here described represents the fourth of the 
Seven Places, and is the Ratanaghara cetiya or “Jewel- 
house chaitya” (the Yatanagara of tha Burmese). ]t was 
built by the devas according to some authorities, and was 

1 Jat. l. c. 

2 Spence Hardy’s ‘Manual’, p. 165; Lalitavistara ch., XXIV. 

3 Hsing-chi-ching ch. 31. 
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to the north-west (or south-west) of the Bodhi Tree. 
This Ratanaghara, or “House of the seven precious sub¬ 
stances” as Fa-hsien calls it, was used by the Buddha for 
seven of the 49 days he spent near the Bodhi Tree. In 
it he meditated on the way of salvation lie had thought out, 
and on the doctrines in which it was to be embodied for 
future teaching. 1 

Continuing his narrative Yuan-chuang relates that not far 
from the Bodhi Tree, on the south, was an Asoka tope above 
100 feet high at the spot where the P-usa on his way to the 
Bodhi Tree got grass for a seat from Indra disguised as a grass- 
cutter. Near this, he adds, on the north-east side was & tope 
where the “dark-coloured birds” in Hocks gave the P usa as he 
was going to the Tree a happy omen. 

The story of the Puisa obtaining ku3a grass for a seat 
as he was approaching the Peepul Tree under which he 
^as to become Buddha is well known. In some treatises 
india, changed into a grass-cutter lor the occasion, supplies 
the grass, 2 3 and in some the Pusa obtains it from a deva, 
or a brahmin, or a peasant.* The name of the grass- 
cutter is given as Santi or Svastika, and the grass is 
aPo called by the latter name. This word is rendered in 
Chinese by Chi-hsicing p) or Chi-li *ij), the two 
terms having the same meaning of lucky or auspicious . 4 
lor the “dark-coloured birds” of this passage the Chinese 
is ch'ing-cldo pjlj* pf) which Julien translates „despassereaux 
bleus . But in old Chinese literature this name denoted 
a water-bird, apparently of a dark green colour, which 
was painted on flags as a signal. In popular literature, 
however, ch‘ing-ckio is another name for the Sang-hu 
) which is a finch. Now in the “Hsing-chi-ching” and 


1 This Hall which is mentioned in the Introduction to the Jataka, 
(Vol. I. p, ,8), and in °other works, is not mentioned in the Lahta- 
vistara or the Ilsing-chi-ehing, or the Pali Vinaya. 

Rockhill. *Life\p.31; Hsing-chi-ching ch. 26. Yin-kuo-ehing ch. 3. 

3 Kgya Teller Hoi pa p.273; Hsiu-hsing-pcn-eh‘i-ching ch. 2 
(No. 664). 

4 Fo-kuo-chi ch. 31. 
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other sutras cji'ing-chio is evidently used to translate the 
Sukasarika of the Lalitavistara. 1 2 ^ukasarika is rendered 
“parrots and mainahs (or jays)”, but the Indian teachers 
ot the Chinese evidently regarded the term as a compound 
denoting a bird which partook of the characters of the 
parrot and the mainah, and to them the sukasarika were 
birds of one kind and like the finches of China. This was 
perhaps the sense in which the pilgrims use the term 
. clring-chio. Pa-hsien, in accordance with some scriptures, 
gives the number of the “Dark birds” as 500 .2 The 
Chinese for “in flocks” here is clMn-lu (Jg| £|) literally 
‘•flocks deer”, and Julien translates “une troupe de cerfs”, 
but the term means “changing groups”. The birds as 
they flew made one set of flocks, and then broke off and 
formed themselves into other groups. It is evident that 
\ uan-chuang understood these birds to be disguised devas 
escorting the P*usa to the Bod hi Tree, and the context 
shews that he did not think of other creatures joining in 
the escort. So also some accounts of the incident mention 
only the convoy of birds, but others have in addition ele¬ 
phants, horses, oxen, and boys and girls with other objects. 3 
I lie deer is not an animal of good omen in India, and 
the sight of “une troupe de cerfs” would not have been 
cheering to the P‘usa. 

Yuan-chuang, proceeding with his enumeration, states that on 
the east of the BodhiTree were two topes, one on the right, and 
one on the left of the highway. It was here, he says, that Mara 
tempted the P‘usa as the latter was about to become Buddha. 
Mara advised the Paisa to become a supreme sovereign, and 
when his advice was not taken he went back greatly chagrined, 
flis daughters with his permission went to seduce the P*usa, hut 

1 Pal. ch. XIX. In the “Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching” ch. 8 
■^e find parrots and mainahs where the other treatises have ch'ing- 
chio. Rajendralala Mitra thought that the chHng-chio of our passage 
^ere u the blue-necked jays which are held by the Hindus,to be very 
auspicious if seen when starting on a journey” (Buddha Gaya, p. 32, 
and see p. 53 note.) 

2 Tai-tzu-sui-yiug-pen-ch‘i-ching ch. 2. 

3 Hsing-ehi-ching ch. 20. 




by the mysterious influence of the latter, their fascinating bodies 
were changed, and they went away, lean and decrepit, in each 
other’s arms. 


Mara’s exhortation to the P‘usa referred to in this 
passage was the beginning of the Evil One’s attempts to 
prevent the P’usa from attaining Buddhahoocl. In the 
Introduction to the Jataka Mara is represented as 
announcing universal sovereignty to the Prince Siddhartha 
when the latter is leaving Kapilavastu to become an 
ascetic.” 1 Other treatises, such as the “Buddha-charita”, 
the w Yin-kuo-ching”, the “Hsing-chi-ching”, make Mara 
appear to the P‘usa under the Bodhi Tree, and solemnly 
counsel him to leave that spot, and go to do his duty as 
a Kshatriya by becoming a Ohakravarti ruling over the 
four divisions of the world, and Lord of earth. 2 Mara’s 
daughters are three in number, Bati, Arati, and Trisha 
(or Raga, Arati, Tanha), and they in the legends have re¬ 
course to various artifices in the design of seducing the 
P'usa. 3 In some accounts, however, they do not take 
action until the defeat of their father and all his forces, 
and they are sometimes represented as fiying away from 
their attempt on the P’usa, or as retiring with his pardon. 

The next object mentioned by our pilgrim is the temple (or 
Chaitya) of Kasyapa Buddha, which was to the north-west of 
the Bodhi Tree. In this temple, he tells us, was an image of 
that Buddha which was reputed to be of efficacious sanctity: 
believing devotees by making seven circumarabulations obtained 
a knowledge of their previous existences. To the north-west of 
this temple were two brick houses each with an image (or a 
picture) of an Earth-god. Of these two gods one had told the 
P‘usa of the approach of Mara, and the other had come forth 
as witness for the P‘usa in his struggle with the Evil One. 

For this account of the two brick houses to the Earth- 
gods Julien had a defective text, and he did not use all 


1 Yol. I. p. €3. 

2 Bud. Char. B. XIII; Yin-kuo-ching cli. 3; Hsing-chi-ching ch. 28. 

3 For the attempts of Mara and his daughters to prevent Prince 
Siddhartha from attaining Bodhi see 'VVindisch’s ‘Mara u. Buddha’. 
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he had. He translates— “Jadis, lorsque Jon-lai etait sur 
le point d’obtenir Intelligence accomplie, Tun des esprits 
de la terre servit de temoin an Bouddlia The reading 
in the A, C, and D texts after “Formerly when Ju-lai was 
about to become Buddha 1 ’ is i-pao-Mo-chiii-i-wei-Fo-ciieng 
(—- ^ ff)!*, |g), “one announced the arrival of 

Mara, one became Buddha’s witness”. By some mistake 
the Ming texts leave out the i-pao, “one announced” and 
Julien, equal to the occasion, leaves out “the arrival of 
Mara”. 1 

Our pilgrim’s description next tells of a tope near the west 
(D) or north-west of the Bodhi Tree inclosure. It was above 
40 feet high and was called the Saffron Tope. The head of a 
trading company from Tsaokuta had with his fellows been mira¬ 
culously preserved at sea by the interference of Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva. On his return to his native land the merchant 
built a tope which he coated with saffron-scented plaster. Then 
he and his companions made a pilgrimage to the Bodhi Tree, 
and while they were at this place, the Saffron Tope suddenly 
appeared before them. 

This Saffron Tope seems to be known only from Yuan- 
chuang’s mention of it here. As a work of private religious 
merit, like the brahmin’s temple, it was probably allowed 
to fall into decay and ruin. 

The pilgrim next relates that at the south-east corner of the 
Bodhi Tree inclosure was a banyan tree beside which were a 
tope and a temple. The latter contained a sitting image of the 
Buddha, and was on the spot where Brahma besought Buddha, 
on his attainment of bodhi, to begin the preaching of his 
religion. 

The incident here referred to is related in several 
treatises. The Buddha was despairing of being able to 
teach his way of salvation, when Brahma came down from 
Heaven and urged him to preach his religion among men. 2 
According to the Pali accounts the visit of Brahma to 

1 In the account of the image in the brahmin’s temple, it will 
be remembered, Buddha is pointing to the earth. It is the ' second 
Earth-God” who comes forth and bears witness for the Buddha. 

2 Hsing-chi-ching ch. 33; Rockhill, ‘Life’, p. 35; Sflu-fi&n-lu ch. 31. 
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Buddha took place while the latter was staying at the 
Ajapfila tree. 1 


At each of the four corners of the Bodhi Tree inclosure, the 
pilgrim continues, was a large tope. These four topes marked 
• the places, on the verge of the Yajra-seat. where on the P‘usa’s 
arrival earthquakes occurred, these disturbances ceasing when 
he found the Yajrasana. Within this inclosure, the pilgrim adds, 
the sacred memorials were crowded together, and it would be 
impossible to enumerate them. He goes on to describe that a 
tope to the south-west of the Bodhi Tree inclosure marked the 
home of the two cowherd maidens who presented the P‘usa with 
milk-gruel, and near it were two other topes also connected with 
this incident. 

In tliis passage, as before in chuan VII., Yuan-ckuang 
applies the term mu-nil k) or “cowherd-girls” to the 
maidens who gave the P ; usa rich boiled milk and rice 
when he gave up extreme fasting and returned to his daily 
meal. There is one Chinese sutra in which we find the 
person who gave the milk-gruel described as a ^cowherd 
woman”, mu-nin-mi-jen ($fc ^ k A) named Nandabala. 1 2 
This woman lived outside a village on the Nairahjana river, 
and the gruel was a miraculous creation found on the 
leaves of a lotus. But other texts Pali and Sanskrit, with 
the Tibetan and Chinese translations, describe the gruel 
as presented by a young lady, or by two sisters, whose 
father was the chief or the rishi of his village. In some 
versions of the legend the one lady is Sujata, the Shan- 
shhig or Well-born”— “EugGnie” of the Chinese trans¬ 
lations. Her father is Nandika, 3 4 or he is Senilpati (or 
Sena or Senfini), * or he is simply “the head of the village” 
(gramika). 5 Other versions describe the offering as being 

1 Bigandet, ‘Legend’, Vol. I. p. 112; Maj. i\ik Yol. I. p. 168 (P. 
T. S.). 

2 Yin-kuo-cbing ch. 8. In the Sar. Yin. Ch‘u-chia-shih ch. 2 the 
expression “two cowherd girls” is applied to ISanda and xsaudabala, 
but on the same page these girls are daughters ot the chief benayana. 

3 Hsing-chi-chiug ch. 24; Hgya Tcher. p. 258 ft. 

4 Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yeu-ching ch. 7. Jat. Yol. I. p. 68. 

* Mah&vaatu T. II. p. 263. 
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made by the two sisters Nadia and Bala (or Nan dab ala), 
their father also being called Nandika or Senapati. 1 In 
some texts we find two gifts of milk, one by Sujata the 
daughter of Nandika at an early period of Siddhartha’s 
course of asceticism, and one byNanda and Bala, daughters 
of Senani, when his mortifications are over. In all versions 
the place of the milk-gruel offering is the neighbourhood 
of Uruvilva near the Nairahjana river. 2 

The pilgrim proceeds with his description. Outside of the 
south gate of the Bodhi Tree, or the Bodhi Tree inclosure (D), 
was a large tank, above 700 paces in circuit, of pure clear water, 
the home of dragons and fish. This was the tank made by the 
younger brother of the brahmin who built the beautiful temple 
already described. 

To the south of this tank, the pilgrim continues, was another. 
"When Buddha had attained samyak sambodhi he wanted to wash 
his clothes, and Indra created this tank for him. On its west 
side was a large rock: when Buddha had washed his garments 
he wanted to have them dried, and Indra brought him this rock 
from the Snow Mountains. Beside this was a tope where Julai 
put on the old clothes, and south from it, in a wood, was a tope 
at the place where he received the poor granny’s offering of old 
clothes. 

The tank, rock, and two topes of this passage were all 
associated in the pilgrim’s mind with one story, and Julien 
has somewhat spoiled the description by translating huan- 
cho (iic iW by “se baigner”. The words, as the context 
shews, mean “wash his garments”. All the four objects 
here mentioned preserved the memory of the following 
legend. Sometime before Siddhartha became Buddha an 
old woman of the Uruvilva district was left out to die in 
the wood near the Bodhi Tree. While here she gave her 

1 Hsiu-hsing-pen-clTi-ching ch. 2, where the father of the two 
girls is the Sena rishi; Sar. Yin. P-o-seng-shih ch. 5, the two girls 
are daughters of Senapati; Rockhill. ‘Life’, p. 30 and note. 

2 The Ssu-f6n-lii does not make mention of any giving: of milk 
by a young girl; it describes the Pmsa as getting food from a 
brahmin of Uruvilva and afterwards from Sujata the wife, of the 
brahmin. In Hardy’s authorities (M. B. p. 170) also Sujata, who gives 
the milk-gruel, is a married lady. 
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poor ragged garment to the P‘usa, and when he became 
Buddha he wished to wear it. But as it was dirty he 
wanted to wash it before putting it on, and Indra, knowing 
his desire, produced a river (or tank) near the Bodhi Tree. 
Having washed the garment, Buddha wanted a rock on 
which to dry it, and Indra produced the rock. 1 Other 
versions of the legend represent Buddha as picking up the 
dirty garment in a cemetery, and, when he wanted to wash 
it before putting it on, a deva produced a tank, and Indra 
a lock.- Some accounts describe Indra as producing the 
tank by pointing to the ground, and so it was called 
“Pointing-to-earth-Tank (chf-ti-chl rjjj jfa -$).3 l u the 
“Lalitavistara” it is called Panihata or “Hand-struck” 
because a deva produced it by striking the ground. The gar¬ 
ment which Buddha washed in Indra’s tank is often called 
a “dirt-heap garment”, and in the “Lalitavistara” it is a 
paiuludukfda or yellow robe, the burial-dress of the slave 
girl which Buddha took from the dead body to wear.'* 

The pilgrim proceeds to describe that in a wood to the east 
of the Indra Tank was the tank of the Dragon-king IVIuclialinda, 
the water of which was clear and dark with a sweet agreeable 
taste. On the west bank was a small temple with an image of 
the Buddha. It was here that Buddha on attaining bodhi sat 
in samadhi for seven days while the Dragon-king, with his body 
in seven coils round the body of the Buddha and with several 
heads specially produced for the purpose, screened and protected 
him. On the opposite bank was the home of this Dragon-king. 

Iu bis translation of this notice of tbe Mucbaliutla Tank 
•J ulien makes a change in the text which cannot be ac¬ 
cepted. For ch'ing-lm (}$ ffi), “clear and black” applied 
to the water he substitutes ch‘ing(^iy)-hti which he trans¬ 
lates “de couleur noir-bleu”, adding in a note that is 
“une faute grave” for But all the texts and the 
“Fang-ehik ’ have the former which, as the construction 


' Hsing-chi-ching eh. 32. 

2 Fang-kuang-la-cbuang-yen-ching ch. 7. 

3 Yin-kuo-ching ch. 4. 

4 Lai. ch. XVIII. 
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shews, is the correct- reading. This Muchilinda Tank was 
the sixth of the Seven Places, 1 but we also read that 
the Buddha spent here the fifth of his seven weeks near 
the Bodlii Tree. 2 One or two of the legends give the 
dragon seven heads, 3 but these are not, as in Yuan-chuang, 
described as made for the occasion. In Pali the snake 
has only one head and his name is Muchalinda. 4 The 
account of him shielding the Buddha, absorbed in samadhi, 
from rain wind and irritating insects, is well known. 

The description continues. In a wood to the east of the 
Muchilinda Tank was a temple with an image of the Buddha in 
an emaciated condition; near it was his exercise ground with 
a peepul at its north and south^ends. Educated and common 
people now as formerly when attacked by a malady smear the 
image with fragrant oil and, in many cases, cures are effected. 
It was here the P‘usa went through a course of austerities. Julai 
in order to subdue the other systems also accepted Mara’s in¬ 
vitation and went through austerities for six years: his daily 
allowance here was one grain of hemp or wheat, and he became 
wasted and emaciated; it was here that when walking up and 
down he raised himself by the help of a tree. 

In this passage Yuan-cliuang gives us to understand 
that the temple of the Starving P-usa and his exercise 
ground were at the very place where the P*usa mortified 
his flesh for six years. The text presents difficulties and 
it is perhaps corrupt. The statement that “Ju-lai in order 
to subdue the other systems also accepted Mara's invi- 
tation” (*„ 3; @ WM X $ 1 pn) is rather perplexing. 
Julien’s translation— “Apres avoir dompte les her6tiques et 
regu une priere du Mara," which reverses the order of 
tilings in the text, is not correct. The extreme emaciation 
of the P ; usa at the end of his six years’ fasting and 
mortification is told with painful minuteness in several 


1 As. Res. Vol, XX. p. 187. 

* Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching 1. c. ■ 

3 Hsing-chi-ching ch. 31. 

4 Sar. Vin. P‘o-seng-shih ch. 5; Ssii-len-lu ch. 31. \ inaya (Pali) 
1 • 3. A different version of the legend will be found in the notice 
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treatises. He is represented as mere skin and bone, with 
sallow complexion and sunken eyes, unable (fq stand erect 
and apparently as good as dead.' 


The pilgrim next tells us that near the Peepul tree of the 
place of austerities was a tope to mark the 8 pc?t nt. which Ajfiftta 
Kaundinya and his four companions lodged while they Were' in 
attendance on the P-usa. When the latter left his "home to 
wander among mountains and marshes, and lodge by wood and 
spring, king Suddhodana, his lather, had sent these five men to 
watch and wait on him. When he adopted a life of austerity 
the five also made diligent quest (that is, for emancipation). 


Wo have already had the story of these five men in the 
account of Benares in Chuan VII. They were Ajfiata 
Kaundinya (also called Kaundinaja or Kondanna), Asvajit, 
and Vashpa paternal uncles of Prince Siddhartha, and 
Mahanama and Bhadrika his maternal uncles, according 
to some authorities. 1 2 But the story of these men being 
sent by king Suddhodana, or by him and the Icing of Koli, 
to watch and tend Siddhartha, does not square with their 
proceedings. They join the prince in practising austerities, 
approving of his extreme mortifications; and when he gives 
up his course of suicidal fasting, they leave him in disgust 
and go away to the Deer Park at Benares. The version 
of the legend which makes these five men to be merely 
ascetics or blnkshus living at the same place with the 
P-usa, and practising the same sort of austerities with the 
same object, is more in keeping with the sequel of the 
story. 3 


The pilgrim goes on to describe that south-east from this tope 
was one at the spot where Buddha went into the Nairanjana 
river to bathe, and near it was the place where he received 
and ate the milk-gruel. Near this were topes where Buddha 
leceived his first food lor 49 days from the two travelling 
merchants, and where the four Deva-rajas offered him four 

1 A representation of him in this emaciated state will be found 
m the ‘Journal of Indian Art and Industry 5 \o. 62. 

2 .Rockhil), ‘Life’, p. 28 and note. Divyaivadfum III. 628. 

Yin-kuo-ehing ch. 8; 9stt»fAu-lii ch. 81. 
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golden alras-bowls in which to hold this food. The pilgrim 
goes on to tell that, when the Buddha declined these bowls as 

unsuitable for a religious mendicant, the dcva-r&jas presented in 
succession alms-bowls of silver, crystal, lapislazuli, agate, nacre, 
and pearls, but these also were declined. Then each of the deva- 
riijas brought from his palace a stone bowl of a dark-violet 
colour, bright and lustrous. Bhagavan in order to prevent 
jealousy accepted these four bowls, put them together and com¬ 
pressed them into one, and this procedure accounts for the four¬ 
fold rim of tho Buddha’s alms-bowl. 



This story of the two travelling merchants and the 
Deva-rajas agrees closely with tho accounts in other 
books such as the “Hsing-chi-ching” and the Tibetan 
translation of the “Lalitavistara”. The two merchants are 
Trapusha and Bhallika whom we have met already. For 
the “nacre” of my rendering the Chinese is Ch‘e-ch‘it 
(jfi which Julien wrougly translates “amber”. The word,, 
which is evidently of foreign origin, denotes not only 
mother of pearl, hut also a white precious stone imported 
into China from India. It is used to translate Musara- 
galva which denotes “coral”, and it is also found as 
transcribing or translating Karketana, the name of a white 
mineral. In several versions of the story there is no 
mention of the bowls of gold, silver, and other precious 
substances hut each of the four Deva-rftjas brings one 
stone bowl. Buddha accepts all these to prevent jealousy, 
and deals with them as in the text. 1 


Our pilgrim next tells us that close to the tope of the Alms- 
bowls offering was one where Buddha preached on his mother’s 
behalf. As soon as Julai, having attained bodhi, was styled 
u Teacher of devas and men”, his mother Maya descended from 
Heaven at this place; and Bhagavan taking advantage of the 
opportunity imparted instruction for her edification and happiness. 
Beside this on a bank of a dried-up tank was a tope at the spot 
where Julai exhibited miraculous appeanmees, converting those 
with tho efficient karma. Close to this was a tope at the place 
whore Buddha received into his communion the three brothers 
Kusyapa, and their 1000 disciples. When Julai began his career 


I* 


1 Oldenberg’s ‘ Vinaya’, I. 4; Wu-itm-lii ch. 5. 
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of religious leader and conqueror, the 500 disomies of Uruvilva 
Kasyapa requested permission to join him and their master said— 

. Let us all leave error’s way. So they went to Buddha, who told 
them to cast away their deer - skin garments and utensils of 
Fire-worship. The brahmins thereupon threw their clothes and. 
utensils into the Nnintfijawi, Nadi-Ka$yapa, seeing tlie sacred 
vessels borne down the river, went to enquire about his elder 
brother’s conduct, and seeing Uruvilva lmd changed bis religion 
he also became a Buddhist. Then Gaya-Kitsyapa, with his 200 
disciples, learning that his brothers had given up their system, 
also joined Buddha, wishing to lead his religious life. To the 
north-west of the Kasyapa Tope was one at the spot where 
Buddha vanquished the Fire-dragon (that is, naga or cobra) 
worshipped by the Kasyapas. In order to convince these 
brahmins Buddha resolved to make himself master of their god. 
So he spent a night in the Fire-dragon’s cave; when the dragon 
spouted smoke and flames, Buddha produced a glare which made 
the cave appear to be in flames; then he took the Fire-dragon 
in his alms-bowl and shewed him to the brahmins. Beside this 
tope was one on the place where 500 Pratyeka-Buddhas died 
at the Bamo time. To the south of the Muchilinda Tank was a 
tope where Kasyapa went to rescue Buddha from apparent 
drowning. The brothers Kasyapa at this time were adepts in 
occult love, and were respected and believed in by all. Bhagavan 
then proceeding to lead men out of error and reduce them to 
submission by great exercises of power produced rain-clouds 
which caused great downfalls of water all round the place where 
he was. • Kasyapa seeing the floods thought the Buddha might 
be drowned and went in a boat to rescue him, but he found 
Buddha walking on' dry sand, water on all sides, and so Kasyapa 
went away convinced. 

In Julien’s translation of this account of the topes to 
commemorate Buddha’s complete triumph over the three 
brothers* Kasyapa tilere is a rendering which requires to 
be noticed. According to. the pilgrim at the time of 
Buddha’s visit to them, that is, very soon after lie had 
become Buddha, the three brothers t'ui-shen-t'img ($£: 
jgj) according to the old texts, but Vai-shhi-tao (JjJ) in the 
Ming edition. • These words mean “were advanced in iddhi”, 
or “were adepts in occult sciences”, skilled in supernormal 
Ways. Julien renders, the words by “ayant adopts la 
doctrine sublime du Iktuddha ”, a rendering which is not 
in accordance with either the facts of the case, or the 
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meanings of the words. TJruvilva Kasyapa was 120, 1 or 
according to some 300 years old, when Buddha came to 
visit him with the view of making him a convert. 2 3 He 
was a fir 0- worshipper, a great astrologer and fortune-teller, 
he had extraordinary magical powers, and was held in 
high esteem and reverence by all the people of Magadha. » 
Ill a cave called the Fire-sanctuary he worshipped the 
fierce wicked Fire-dragon of which Yuan-chuang tells. 
Buddha coming to Uruvilva to convert Kasyapa insisted 
or being allowed to spend a night in the Fire-sanctuary. 
His contest with and victory over the dragon there is told 
in many books. 4 So also the story of Buddha and the 
flood at this place is related in other treatises. In some 
of these, however, the waters amid which Buddha stands 
and walks on dry ground are only a natural flood, not a 
magic deluge made by Buddha. These two miraculous 
exhibitions, along with many others, were made by Buddha 
in competition, as it were, with Uruvilva Ka&yapa. This 
rishi was an arhat of position and distinction, and Buddha 
was desirous of gaining him over to the Brotherhood he 
was establishing. So he wrought some thousands of 
miracles, and argued and expounded until he prevailed 
on the great Fire-worshipper to give up his religion and 
prestige, and take the vows of a Buddhist mendicant. 
When the eldest brother had gone over, his disciples 
followed his example, and afterwards his two brothers in 
succession, with their disciples, also became Buddhists. 
All soon rose to be arliats in the new religion, but we 
find little mention of them after their ordination beyond 
certain miraculous exhibitions made by the eldest brother 
in honour of Buddha.5 




1 Chung-pon-ch‘i-cbing ch. 1 (No. 556); Rockhill, ‘Life ! , p. 41. 

2 Ohung-hsii-ching ch. 9. 

3 Fang-kuang-ehing ch. 12; Haing-cbi-ching ch. 40, 41, 42. 

4 Vinaya, Vol. I, pp. 24—65; Mahavastu T. HI, p. 424 ff. The 
legend in this work differs in some particulars from the versions in 
other treatises. 

* Chung-a-ban-ching ch. 11. 
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The pilgrim proceeds to relate that two or three li outside of 
the east gate of the Bodhi Tree inclosure was the home of the 
Blind dragon. As the result of bad karma in former births, he 
states, this dragon had been born blind. When Julai on his 
way from the Pragbodki Hill to the Bodhi Tree was passing the 
dragon’s cave, the dragon suddenly obtained, eyesight and predicted 
to the P'usa the attainment of Buddahood that day. He explained 
that when the three Past Buddhas in succession began their 
careers he had been released from blindness on each occasion, 
and so the present opening of his eyes told him that the P-usa 
was about to become Buddha. 

In this account of the Dragon-raja giving the P ; usa 
assurance of success at the Bodhi Tree our pilgrim follows 
certain scriptures. These tell us that after being refreshed 
by the maiden’s offering of food the P usa was on his 
way to the Bodhi Tree, and passing the den of a blind 
dragon. By the prodigies which occurred at the moment, 
and the opening of his own eyes, the dragon knew that a 
Buddha had appeared, and predicted to the Paisa immediate 
success. 1 In other books the dragon Muchilinda is blind, 
and gains his eyesight after his protection of Buddha for 
seven days. 2 Then there are several treatises which call 
the prophesying dragon Kala or Kalika (in Chinese Kata 
written yfjn meaning “Black”, and do not represent him 
as blind. 3 In some of these he has a queen and family, 
.and has lived through several kalpas, having witnessed the 
coming of the three Past Buddhas. 

The pilgrim next tells of the tope at the place where Mara 
raja tried to frighten the P‘usa at the side of the east gate of 
the Bodhi Tree inclosure. When Mara, he adds, learned that 
the P‘usa Was about to attain perfect enlightenment, having 
failed in his wiles to lead the P*usa astray, he became gloomy 
and desponding. Then collecting all his gods he marshalled 
them in battle array to terrify the P‘usa. And now there w r ere 
tempest and showers, thunder and lightning and gloomy darkness, 
shooting fire and flying smoke, sand and stones were heaved up, 
all kinds of arms (lit. spears and shields and bows and arrows) 

l “ Yin-kuo-cliing ch. 3} Chung-lisii-ching ch. 6. 

2 T‘ai-tzu-8ui-ying-ching ch. 2; Fo-kuo-cM ch. 31. 

3 Hsing-cbi-ching ch. 2(r, Lai. cli. XIX; Mahuvastu T. II. p. 397ff. 
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were applied everywhere. Hereupon the P ; usa went into the 
samiidhi of “great compassion 55 , and all the warlike weapons were 
changed into lotus flowers, and Mara’s army panic-stricken fled 
in all directions. 

In his rendering of the original here Julien has failed 
to express his authors meaning. Thus his “le tonnerre 
gronda dans l’espace, et des eclairs menagants sillonnerent 
les soinbres nues” is for the Chinese hi - tien - liui - ming 
(til llfij 3pf) “thunder, lightning and darkness”. Then 
follows— “Des jets de feu et des tourbillons de furnee, 
un deluge de sable et une grele de pierres remplacbrent les 
boucliers et les lances , et Unrent lien d'arcs et de /leches .” 
The italics here are mine and the original is given below, 1 
its literal meaning being “stirring up sand and agitating 
stones, full equipment of spears and shields, and exhaustive 
use of bows and arrows ” It is not possible to get “rem- 
placerent” out of pei-chu, or “tinrent lieu” out of chi-yung. 
Moreover in the next sentence the narrative tells how the 
“warlike weapons” of Mara’s host were changed into lotus 
flowers. Yuan-chuaug had evidently read the legends 
which describe the motley terrible army summoned by the 
Hvil One to intimidate the aspirant to Buddhahood and 
drive him from the Bodhimanda, and the means by which 
the army tried to carry out their chiefs command. The 
tierce creatures howled and yelled, raised tempests and 
sent down deluges, hurled thunderbolts and flashed light¬ 
nings, made day into night enveloping the P usa in darkness, 
npheaved rocks and raised sandstorms, flung spears and 
arrows and all kinds of warlike missiles at the Paisa, 
fhese weapons, however, as they passed through the air 
became lotus flowers, and fell harmless at bis feet. All 
the time he sat calm and motionless, absorbed in an ec¬ 
static contemplation' of universal compassion. The account 
°t Mara r s attempt to overpower the P*usa and drive him 
from the Bodhi Tree is given at length in the “Lalita- 
vistara”, the “Hsing-chi-eking”, and several other treat*- 

1 The text is % & m Ji $ Y rn h ; 
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ises . 1 In the Pali Yinaya the attainment of bodhi is 
described without any mention of an attack by Mara and 
his army, but the attack was probably taken to be known 
as the passage speaks of “scattering Mara's host”. - 
The corresponding sections in the “Ssu-fen” and “Wu- 
fen” Yinayas also do not contain any reference to the 
great onslaught . 3 It may be noticed that in the latter 
of these two works instead of “Mara’s host” we have 
“Mara’s darkness”, and this agrees with the words which 
follow. 

The description proceeds. “Outside of the north gate of the 
Bodhi Tree is the Mahfibodhi Sahgharama built by a former 
king of Ceylon”. Its buildings formed six courts, with terraces 
and halls of three storeys, enclosed by walls between 30 and 
forty feet high; the sculpture and painting were perfect. The 
image of Buddha was made of gold and silver, and ornamented 
by precious stones of various colours. There were elegant topes 
lofty and spacious containing bone and llesh relics of Buddha. 
On the last day of every year when the relics were brought out 
to be shewn a light shone and flowers fell in showers. In this 
establishment there were nearly 1000 ecclesiastics all MahSyanists 
of the Sthavira school, and all perfect in Vinaya observances. 
The pilgrim then narrates the origin and foundation of the 
monastery at some length. 

The vihara or monastery here called “ Mahfibodhi- 
saiigharama” was evidently a very large and splendid est¬ 
ablishment in excellent preservation. It is not mentioned 
by name by Fa-lisien, but it may have been one of his 
three sangharamas. The six courts were evidently largo 
quadrangles, planted with trees, and surrounded by houses 


* Lai. ch. XXI: Hsing-chi-ching ch. 28; T‘ai-tzu-sui-ying-ching 
ch. 1; Mahiivastu T. II. p. 410. [Watters thinks that the expression 
in the Pali Yinaya implies a knowledge, at the time when it was 
composed, of this legend of Mara’s Temptation. Windisch in his 
‘Mara und Buddha ’ (pp. 304 foil.) has carefully discussed the history 
of this legend. He shows that it cannot be traced in Pali earlier 
than the 5th century A.D., and that the expression Watters refei3 
to does not imply any knowledge of the temptation legend.] 

3 Vinaya, Vol. 1, p. 2. 

3 Ssu-fen-lii ch. 31; Wu-fen-lii ch. 15. 
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which served as residences for the Brethren and lodging- 
places for guests. I-ching tells of a pilgrim sitting in 
one of these quadrangles under an asoka tree making 
images of Buddha and Kuanyin. 1 2 He, like some others, 
uses the name “Mahabodhi” to designate a district, and 
it seems to correspond roughly to the old Uruvilva. He 
writes, for example, of the “viharas of Mahabodhi»and 
Kusinarfi”, and of the countries “from Mahabodhi east* 
to Lin-i”. 2 He translates Mahabodhi-viliara by Ta-ckiao- 
ssu or “Monastery of Great Enlightenment”, but he and 
others also call it simply Pui-tu-ssu or „Bodhi monastery”. 
I-ching also seems to use Mahabodhi and Mahabodhi- 
vihara as convertible terms, and as general designations 
for the locality including its various sacred objects. Thus 
some of his pilgrims going to Mahabodhi-vihara or Ma¬ 
habodhi “inspect the sacred traces”: the Mucliilinda dragon 
was at Mahabodhi, 3 and so was the image of Buddha 
made by Maitreya. 4 But this image cannot have been 
found by I-ching in the same building in which it was,, 
found by our pilgrim. I-ching and his friends had a good 
view of the image— “the real portrait”—, and I-ching 
was able to measure it for a silk robe, and afterwards 
dress it in the robe. If the beautiful image had been in 
the brahmin’s temple, into which daylight could not pene¬ 
trate, these things could not have occurred. In one place 
I-ching specialises the monastery calling it the “Vajrasana 
Mahabodhi-vihara”, adding that it had been made by a 
king of Ceylon, and used as a lodging place by pilgrims 
from Ceylon. 5 But in the seventh century this monastery 
was evidently an Indian institution, aud under government 
control. When the Chinese ambassador sent by T ang T‘ai 
Tsung, Wang Yuan-tse, came to the district, he was lodged 

1 Hsi-yu-cMu ch. 1. 

2 Naa-hai-eh‘i-kuei ch. 30 and ch. 10. . 

3 Nan-kai-clri-kuei ch. 9. 

* Hsi-yii-ch‘iu cli. 1 for Hslian-chao aud ch. 2 I-ching’s Recount 
ot bis own career. 

5 Hai-yu-ch‘iu ch. 1 . 
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here as the guest of the head of the establishment; i so also 
was the pilgrim Tao-fang; and when Wu-hsing and his 
companion came to the Monastery the government officials 
made them honorary members ( chu-jen ^ J\). It will be 
noticed that Yuan-chuang describes the monks of this 
establishment as Mahfiyanists of the Sthavira School, and 
he applies the same terms to the Brethren of Ceylon in 
his account of that island. As the Sthavira School is 
generally represented as belonging to the early and Hina- 
yilna form of Buddhism it would seem that in these and 
other passages Yuan-chuang uses the term Mahayana in 
a peculiar sense, as has been already stated. At his time 
many of the Brethren in the Magadha Monasteries were 
evidently Mahayanists in that sense. 

Our pilgrim goes on to tell us that for ten li ami more south 
of the Bodhi Tree the sacred traces were too close together to 
be all enumerated. Every year, he adds, when the bhikshus 
break up the Raiu-Retreat, clergy and laity come from all quarters 
in myriads and for seven days and nights bearing fragrant 
flowers and making music they wander through the wood and 
perform acts of worship. He relates that the Brethren in India 
in accordance with the Buddha’s instructions entered on Retreat 
on the first day of the month Sravana, corresponding to the 
Chinese lfith day of the 5 th month, and went out of Retreat on 
the last day of the month Asfayuja, corresponding to the Chi¬ 
nese loth Jay of the 8th month. In India the months’ name go 
according to stars, and the course of time makes no change nor 
do schools vary. But [in China] perhaps from erroneous inter¬ 
pretation a wrong time has come to be taken for Retreat, viz. a 
month too early, from the lG*h day of the 4 th month to the 
15 lb day of the 7th month. 

In Citium II, as we have seen, our pilgrim complains of 
incorrect names for the Rain-Retreat having come into 
use in China. Here he points out how misinterpretation 

1 Hsi-yii-chih quoted in Fa-yuan-ehu-lin ch. 30. 

2 Hsi-ytt*ch‘iu ch. 2. The student in reading I-ching’s two treatises 
quoted in this rhapter will find valuable assistance in M. Chavannes* 
translation of the Hsi-yii-ch’iu and Mr Takakusu’s translation of the 
Nftn-bai-ch‘i-kuci. 
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or mistranslation had brought about an error as to the 
time of keeping the Retreat. The word for “stars” in 
this passage is hsing, the common word for “star”, but 
here our pilgrim evidently meant by it asterisms or !Nak- 
shatras. Thus SiTivana, the name of the month July- 
August, is from Sravana, the name of an asterism, and 
Asvayuja, the month September-October, is from Asvayuj, 
the name of an asterism. 

I n this passage, as in the previous one about the Rain- 
Retreat , 1 we have the two readings Hang meaning “two” 
and yii meaning “rain”. Here the latter is to be taken 
as the proper reading, and the pilgrim in the last sentence 
drops the qualifying prefix and uses simply tin-chu. 

1 Above Vol 1 , pp . 144—146. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

MAGADHA CONTINUED. 

CHUAN IX of our Records begins by telling us that in a 
wood, to the east of the Bodhi Tree and on the other side of 
the Nairanjana river, was a tope, and to the north of this a tank 
which was the place where the “Scent - elephant” served his 
mother. Formerly, the pilgrim continues, Ju-lai in his career 
as a P‘usa was a young “scent-elephant”; his home was in the 
North Mountains and he wandered to the banks of this tank; 
his mother was blind, and he gathering lotus-roots and drawing 
pure water, waited on her with filial piety, going about as the 
seasons changed. Once a man lost his way in this wood and 
cried out in helpless distress; the young elephant thereupon 
kindly led him out of the wood, and shewed him the way home. 
When the man returned to his native place he told the king 
about the “scent-elephant”, and then went as guide with the 
force which the king sent to capture the animal. At the instant 
this man pointed out the elephant his arms fell down as if 
lopped off. The king had the elephant brought to his stables 
and tied up there, but the creature would not take any food. In 
reply to the king’s question he said he could not eujoy any 
food knowing that his blind mother was starving; thereupon 
the king moved by the filial display of the elephant set him free. 

This curious story of the Buddha in one of his previous 
existences having been a u scent-elephant” or Gandhahastin 
is the Matiposaka Jatakar (No. 455 of the Pali Jataka). 
There is a different version of it given in the late work 
the “Bhadrakalpa Avadana”, and still another version in a 
Chinese translation of a Sanskrit treatise. 1 In the latter 


i Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 40; Tsa-pao-tsang-ching ch. 2 (No. 1329). 
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work the king of Yideha, who is at enmity with the king 
of Kasi, owns a scent-elephant which makes him uncon¬ 
querable by his enemy. The king of Ivasi manages to 
get possession of the elephant, but the latter refuses to 
take food because his blind parents are starving on account 
of his absence. He is allowed to go and nurse them, and 
finally he effects a reconciliation between the two kings. 
The Gandhahastin was apparently an unknown and imagi¬ 
nary creature which was supposed to have the strength 
of ten ordinary elephants. It is mentioned in the Kama.- 
yana, and the word occurs as a proper name, two Buddhas 
and a Bodhisattva being so called. The words rendered 
in the above passage by “going about as the seasons 
changed” are yu-shi-kui-i (fjit ^(6 %%)* Jnlien, separating 
these from their connection translates them by “Dans 
la suite des temps”, a rendering which does great violence 
to the text. 

By the Bide of this tope, the pilgrim tells us, was another one 
in front of which a stone pillar had been erected where the 
Buddha K&yapa had sat in meditation, and beside it was a 
place with vestiges of the sites used for sitting and exercise b> 
the Four Past Buddhas. From this, the narrative proceeds, going 
east across the A fn-ha river you come to a stone pillar in a large 
wood. It was here that the Tlrthika Yii-tou-lan tzu (that is, 
Udra-iTima-putra) w T ent into Samiidhi and uttered his wicked 
vow\ This man, the pilgrim explains, had led a life of ascetic 
seclusion in this ‘‘religious wood”, and had attained supernormal 
powers. lie was greatly reverenced by the king of Magadha, 
who invited him into the palace for his midday meal, and waited 
on him personally. "When the king went away for a time he 
entrusted one of his daughters with the duty of attending to 
the holy man, and she was careful to carry out her father s de¬ 
sires. As she prepared a seat for the Tirthika, however, she 
came in contact with him, aud he thereupon felt the stirrings 
of desire and lost his spiritual powers. Pretending to the prin¬ 
cess that he was about to return to bis hermitage, not through 
the air as ho had always done before, but on ioot for the benefit 
of the people, bo walked to this wood. Here lie tried to go into 
samiidhi, but the chattering of the birds aud the brawling (B. 
gambols) of the w atery tribes when ho went to the tank, distracted 
his mind and spoiled his spiritual exercises. So he became en¬ 
raged, and made a vow to return into the world as a fierce ani- 
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mal with the body of a gigantic wild cat and the wings of a 
bird. His passion now gradually abated, and he regained the 
power of samadhi; soon afterwards he died and went to Heaven 
vfhere he is to remain for 80000 kalpas. At the end of that 
period, according to Buddha ? s prediction, he is to realize his old 
evil desire, and there is no period fixed for hia release from this 
bad state of existence. 

The original invention of the silly story here told was 
perhaps due to a punning explanation of the great rislii s 
name. This is given by Yuan-chuang here, as in a pre¬ 
vious passage, as Uddo (or Udra) Rama-putra, but another 
form of the name, viz. Udraka, is given by our pilgrim in 
liis translations. Then we have also the forms Rudra and 
Rudraka with Rama-putra added. The word udra denotes 
an otter and I-ching translates it in this name by Sliui- 
t l a or “Water otter”. But the uddo or udra does not 
live in the water, he lives in the jungle, and hunts his prey 
on land and in water. Then Rudra or rudraka means 
fierce and terrible , and so we find Rudraka Rama-putra 
rendered by Meng-hsi-tzu or “the fierce son of joy”. This 
Udra or Rudra was, we know, a great religious teacher 
living in a hermitage near Rajagaha at the time when 
Siddhartha left home to enter on his career. Siddhartha 
went to him to learn the way of salvation, but finding 
that the teaching did not lead to absolute final results 
he went away to work out his problems alone. On be¬ 
coming Buddha he proposed to go to his former master 
Udra and impart to him the new method of salvation. But 
a voice from the heavens told him that Udra had died 
the night (or seven nights) before. The Buddha sighed 
over Udra’s misfortune in not surviving to hear the new 
way of deliverance, for he knew that Udra, who had 
attained “the sanmdhi of the negation of thought'’, would 

have grasped his doctrines quickly, and thus have 
obtained release from all future births. As matters stood 
the rislii, according to some accounts, had gone to the 
“Heaven of the negation of the absence of thought”, and 
is to remain there for an immensely long period. When 
his life there is over he is to he reborn in this world as 
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wild cat or a fox, and go about with an insatiable appe¬ 
tite preying on birds, beasts, and fishes . 1 Then dying of 
starvation he is to go to Hell for a period, and, as Yuan- 
chuang has stated, the Buddha did not announce how long 
this purgatory is to last. There is no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation for this descent of Udra into lower lives, and 
the myth does not seem to suit the affectionate respect 
with which the Buddha is represented in some treatises 
as speaking of his old teacher . 2 

The river which Yuan-chuang in this passage says he 
crossed, going east from the Bodhi Tree district, is called 
by him Mo-ha. Julien turns this into Main, and Cunning¬ 
ham calls the river the Mohana-nadi. But the Chinese 
Mo-ha cannot be for Mahl, and it is possible it may be 
lor the Sanskrit mahd , great or large , and moha ho may 
bo either a proper name or simply “a large river”. We 
have a mahd ho here in Magadha, and in Chuan XI we 
have one in the Malva Country. 


Returning to the pilgrim's narrative it tells us that going east 
from the Moha river through a forest and jungle for above 100 li 
y° u come to the Kukkutapada (Cock’s foot) or GurupSda (Sage’s 
foot) Mountain. The lofty peaks of this mountain are endless 
cliffs, and its deep valleys aro boundless ravines; its lower slopes 
have their gullies covered with tall trees, and rank vegetation 
clothes the steep heights. A threefold cliff projects in isolated 
loftiness, reaching to the sky and blending with the clouds. As 
time went on since the Venerable Maha Kiisyapa took up his 
abode in it, in nirvana, the people not venturing to speak plainly 
talked of it as the Gurupaila mountain. This Maha Kffsyapa, 
the pilgrim goes on to relate, was a disciple who had attained 
full supernatural powers. When the Julai having finished his 
mission wau about to pass away ho addressed Kasyapa, saving— 

‘ For vast kalpas I devoted myself zealously to austerities seeking 
to obtain the highest religion (fa 'fb) for all creatures; my ae¬ 
rations have boon all rtuli/.ed$ iv* 1 now wish to pass away, 

I commit to you all my canon to preserve and preach 
in its entirety; my gold-embroidered monk’s robe, the gift of 


1 Hsing-chi-ching ch. 33; Chung-a-han-ching ch. 28; Abbi.-f-hun- 
cheng-li-lun ch. 68 (No. 1265). 

In the Pali Vinaya Vol. I, p. 7 for instance. 
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my aunt, keep to hand over to Maitreya wlien lie comes to be 
Buddha; those who will then be adherents of the religion which 
I am leaving, monks and nuns, male and female lay-believers, 
are all to be saved first, and released from renewed existence”. 
Kasyapa thereupon undertook the charge of Buddha’s religion. 
Twenty years after he had drawn up the canon, wearied with 
impermanence, he proceeded to “enter nirvana”. So going up 
the north side of the Cock-foot Mountain, and thence to its south¬ 
west ridge where there were steep precipices and narrow tortuous 
paths, with his monk’s staff he opened a way by which he reached 
the summit emerging on the north-east side. There he entered 
the triple peak, inside which he stands holding Buddha’s robe, 
the threefold summit having closed over him by the force of his 


prayer, and the mountain still retains the dorsal triple elevation. 
Hereafter when Maitreya has come, and has had his three 
assemblies, there will still remain an immense number of un¬ 
believers; these Maitreya wull lead to this mountain and shew 
them Kftsyapa; but the sight will only increase their pride oi 
spirit. Then Kasyapa will, in their presence, give over the 
Buddha’s robe to Maitreya and bid him farewell; having done 
this he will soar into the air, work miracles, and pass away 
by magic combustion. Seeing all this the unbelievers will 
be moved to faith, and eventually will all attain arhatship. At 
the tope on this mountain bright lights are seen occasionally in 
the stillness of the night, but they may not be visible to you 
when you ascend the mountain. 


The mountain here called by our pilgrim Cock’s-Foot 
and Sage’s-Foot is also called Wolfs-Traces (Lang-chih 

Jf'jj;) that is perhaps, KokapSda. t It is placed by Fa- 
hsieu three li south from the Bodlii Tree. In some 
treatises the country of the mountain is not given, 
or it is said to be in Magadha , 1 2 or at the Pi-t‘i 
(Videha) village in Magadha . 3 4 I-ching places the Guru- 
pfida mountain seven yojanas to tho south from Nalanda, 
and so near the Bodlii < Tree. The story of Maha 

1 Mahamuya-ching ch. 2 (No. 382); Fo-shuo-Mi-le-ta-ch'eng-Fo- 
ching (No. 209); The “ WolEs-Traces” mountain was apparently part 
of Gfidhrakata. 

1 Sar. Yin. Tsa-shih ch. 40; A-yii-wang-chuang ch. 4. 

3 Fo -shuo - Mi-lo-hsia- sheng- cliing (No. 208', where the title is 
■different. 

4 Hsi-yU-ch‘iu ch. 1; Cliavannes, ‘Memoircs’, p. 47. 
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Kasyapa going into and remaining within the Cock’s-Foot 
mountain is told in several Buddhist treatises, hut with some 
differences of detail. "When Kasyapa has finished his 
work of compiling the canon he hands over charge of the 
Church to Ananda, and goes away to worship at the four 
great chaityas, and the topes over relics of Buddha. Then 
-after trying in vain to take farewell of king Ajatasatru 
he proceeds to the Cock’s-Foot mountain, enters it at the 
triple peak, and sits down inside to await the coming of 
Maitreya. Soon afterwards Ajatasatru comes to the place, 
the hill opens, and the king sees Kasyapa, whereu]}on he 
builds a tope on the mountain. * When Maitreya comes 
he will find, according to the Divyavadana and other 
treatises, only the perfect compact skeleton of Kaiyapa, 
and he will lift this with his right hand, and placing it 
on the palm of his left, shew it to his unbelieving congre¬ 
gation . 1 2 Some accounts, however, represent Kasyapa as 
only remaining in samadhi, or in a state of torpor, and lie 
is to be roused on the advent of Maitreya by Indra rubbing 
him with sweet-scented oil . 3 This was probably our pil¬ 
grim’s conception; but he does not express himself clearly 
and consistently. The pride of the unbelievers being in¬ 
creased on the sight of the mummy is due to the fact that 
the people of Maitreya’s time will all be giants compared 
with those of the time of Gautama Buddha . 4 According 
to some versions of the legend it was not the gold- 
embroidered robe, but his ordinary one of dirt-heap rags 
that Buddha gave to his successor to keep for Maitreya . 5 
And in some accounts Kasyapa puts on the robe and goes 
into the mountain to wait for Maitreya apparently of 
his own motion, and without any instructions from 


1 Sar. Yin. Tsa-shih ch. 10. 

5 Divyav. p. 62 • Abki-kosa-lun c h. 28 (No. 1267); Sar. Yin. Yao- 
ch. 6. 

5 Fo-shuo-Mi-le-ta-cli‘eng-Fo-eking. 

4 Ta-chik-tu-lun ch. 3, here Kasyapa is in the G-ridlirakuta 
mountain. 

5 Sar. Yin. Tsa-shih 1. c. 
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LEGEND OE THE YASHTIVANA. 


the Buddha. 1 We must also notice that in at least one 
treatise we find the Buddha delivering the gold-embroi¬ 
dered robe to the disciple of whom he predicts that in 
the distant future he will become Maitreya Buddha. 2 


The pilgrim, continuing his narrative, states that he went from 
the Hukkutapada Mountain north-east, above 100 li, and came 
to the Buddhavana Mountain, with lofty peaks and closely packed 
cliffs. Buddha, he adds, had rested in a cave in its steep side. 
At the side of this was a flat stone which Sakra and Brahma 
had once used for grinding Oxhead Sandal to rub over Buddha’s 
body: the stone still retained the perfume. On this mountain 
also the 500 Arhats remained dormant: those who moved them 
to an interview might see them going as sramaneras into a 
village to beg food: whether secret or open the effects of their 
supernormal action could not be recorded. From this mountain 
a journey eastward of above 30 li through a valley led the pil¬ 
grim, he tells us, to the Yashti (or Stick) Wood, a dense forest 
of bamboos which covered a mountain. This leads the pilgrim 
to record how an unbelieving brahmin, doubting the statement 
that Sakyamuni Buddha was sixteen feet high, had a stick of 
that length made to take his measure. But as the figure always 
exceeded the height of the stick he could never learn the true 
height of Buddha. So in a fit of disgust he threw away the 
stick, which took root, and from it came the wood which got 
the name Yashtivana. In this Asoka had erected a tope aud 
Buddha had exhibited miracles and preached for seven days ta 
devas and men. Our pilgrim then tells the story of the devoted 
upiisaka of recent times by name Jayasena, who had lived in 
this Wood. Above ten li to the south-west of the Yashtivana, 
the pilgrim continues, were two hot springs made by Buddha 
and used by him. Six or seven li to the south-east of the 
Wood, on a ridge of a mountain, was a tope where Buddha had 
preached to men and devas for two or three months, when king 
Bimbisara had constructed a road through the mountain above 
twenty paces wide and two or three li in length. 


/The miracle which our pilgrim here narrates as origin¬ 
ating the name of the Yasht i-vana or Stick-Wood is un- 
fortunably not in agreement with other Buddhist texts. From 
these we learn that the name and place were well known 


1 Ta-pei-chijng ch. 2 (No. 117). 

5 Fo-shuo-ku(or Mi-lej-lai-shi-ching (No. 906). 
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career. These books 
tell us that when he proceeded from the neighbourhood 
of the Bodlii Tree to pay his first visit, as the Buddha, to 
Rajagriha, he rested on the way in the Yashti-vana, the 
Stick (or Staff) wood. 1 2 As a variant for Yashti we find 
Lashti,2 and there are the two Pali forms Yatthi and 
Lattlii. Moreover we find the place called the Sii-p c o-lo - 
fa'? that is, Subhalatthi with the word for trees added. 3 It 
is called in some books a garden or ]?ark and in others 
a Mountain. In it was a noted shrine called the Supra- 
tishtha-chaitya. This Supratisktha (in Pali Supatittha) 
Was the god of a banyan tree in the "Wood, 4 5 * and the 
chaitya, at which Buddha lodged, was apparently only the 
foot of the banyan. The name of the chaitya is rendered 
in Chinese by Shan-an-chu (|| § {£), “well settled” and 
by Shan-chien (|| Jk) “well established”. 5 It was evi¬ 
dently this name, Supratishfha, which the Tibetan trans¬ 
lator had before him in the passage given by Bockhill; 
a nd the tentative rendering “Consecrated” given by the 
latter c should be replaced by “ Well-established” or a 
similar phrase. This Wood is not mentioned by Fa-hsien, 
a nd the Sung pilgrim 7 places it 100 li north-west from 
the Cock’s-Foot Mountain, which according to him was 
100 U south-east from the Bodhi Tree. In one book it 
is said to be 40 li from Rajagriha, and it was evidently 
to the west of that city, and not far from it. It is still, 
according to Cunningham, “well known as the Jalihti-ban, 
which is only the Hindi form of the Sanskrit word”. 8 As 
to the two Hot Springs mentioned by our pilgrim these 



at the beginning of the Buddha’s 


1 Sar. Via. Cli‘u-chia-shih, ch. 2; Makavastu III. 441; Yin-kyo- 
°hing, ch. 4. Pali Viuaya 1. 85. 

2 Hsing-cki-cking ch. 48. 

3 Chung-pen-ch'i-cking ch . 1 (No. 556). 

* Ssu-fen-lu ch. 38. 

5 Haing-cki-cking 1. c.; Tsa-a-kan-cking ch. 38; Dk. p. 119. 

0 Rockkili’s, Life 7 , p. 42 and note. 

7 Ma T. 1. ch. 338. 

8 ‘Ancient Geog. of India’, p. 461. 
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are still, Cunningham tells us, to he found “at a place 
called Tapoban”. In Buddhist writings we find mention 
of a T ; a-pu (Tapo) Ho or Hot river , 1 and of a 
Tapodarama or Hot-water Monastery near Bajagaha . 2 
These may represent the “Hot-springs” of the pilgrim, hut 
they were there before Buddha’s time, and there is mention 
of several hot-waster springs in the neighbourhood of 
the city. 


Our pilgrim’s narrative next goes on to tell that three or four 
li north from the great mountain with Bimbisgra’a road was an 
isolated hill on which the rishi Vyasa once dwelt as a hermit. 
Four or five li north from this was a small isolated hill in the 
rocky side of which was a cave large enough to seat above 
1000 men: at the south-west corner of it was the Asura’s Palace. 
With reference to this the pilgrim tells a story of a “mischie¬ 
vous” (#f* ;§) mm (in Julien’s rendering “un ami du mer- 

veilleux”) who induced 13 friends to go with him into this cave. 
They all went forward about 30 or 40 li when they came to a 
city of gold, and silver, and lapis-lazuli. Two female servants 
told the party they must all, except their magician leader, take 
a hath before going in; when the thirteen men had bathed they 
found themselves in a rice-field about 30 li up the valley. Beside 
the cave ran the causeway made by king Bimbisara to get to 
the Buddha. It was about four li long by ten paces wide, formed 
by cutting throught banks of rock and filling up valleys, piling 
up stones, boring through precipices, and making a succession 
of steps. From this going east across the mountain for above 
60 li the pilgrim came to the Kusagrapur city, w the city of the 
superior reed-grass”, the centre of Magadha and its old capital. 
The city derived its name from the excellent fragrant reed- 
grass which abounded there. High hills formed its outer walls; 
on the west it had a narrow outlet: on the north was a passage 
through the mountain; it was above 150 li in circuit: kanika 
trees with fragrant bright golden blossoms were on all the paths, 
and these made the woods in late spring all golden coloured. 


The term here rendered “causeway” is Chan-tao $i) 
properly a gangway made to span two isolated points. In 
this passage it is evidently an artificial stone road forming 
a long series of steps across and up the mountain to the 


1 Tsa-a-han-ching ch. 38. 
5 Sam. Nik. Vo). I. p. 8. 
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place where the Buddha lodged. For the “filling up valleys” 
of the present translation the Chinese is tien-chuan (i®. 
Jl[), but in the B text the reading is wrongly tao[^y 
cJiuarij “leading streams in their courses”. In his trans¬ 
lation of this passage Julien restores ku-she-ka-lo-jpu-lo by 
Kmhigarapnra or “Palace of the Kusa house”. But the 
translation shang-mao (J; “superior reed-grass” ap¬ 
parently supposes the word Kusagra. The city was called 
KusSgrapura on account of the “very excellent lucky 
fragrant grass” which it produced. It is the Rajagaha 
or Old Rajagaha of the Pali scriptures. 

Our pilgrim next goes on to tell that outside the north gate 
of the [old] capital was a tope to commemorate the following 
event. Devadatta and Ajatasatru having become friends let loose 
the intoxicated elephant Wealth-guarding in the desire of killing 
Ju-lai, but the latter from the tips of his fingers produced five 
lions, whereupon the elephant became gentle, and went away. 

This ridiculous story of the intoxicated elephant is told 
with variations in several of the Buddhist books. According 
to one of these 1 2 a rich layman of Rajagaha had invited 
the Buddha and his disciples to breakfast. Devadatta with 
the consent of Ajatasatru hires men to make the king’s 
elephant Dhanapala mad with wine, and then let him loose 
on the morning of the breakfast to trample Buddha to 
death. The Buddha, who is staying in the Bamboo Park, is 
warned, but he sets out for the house of his host in the 
city. The drunken elephant rushes towards him. The Buddha 
thereupon produces five lions from the tips of the fingers 
°f one hand: at the same time, according to some versions, 
he also causes a wall, and pit, and great fires to appear. 
The elephant is cowed and sobered, and becomes a devoted 
follower of the Buddha. Julien in his translation of the pi 1 
grinds account gives “gardien du tr6sor” as the meaning 
of the author’s Hu-ts'ai Bf), but this is a proper name. 
£t translates the Indian JJhanajHlla “wealth-guarding”, 

1 Nar. Yin. P’o-seng-shih ch. ID. Cf. Hardy, ‘Man. bud.’ 331. 

2 Vibhasha-lun eft. 11. 
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the name given to the savage elephant owned by king 
AjataSatru, 1 and another rendering is Shou-ts’ai ffi) 
with the same meaning. In some older versions of the 
story there are no magic lions, or fires, and the Buddha 
sobers and tames the elephant by gentle words. 2 3 4 * Fa-hsien 
difieis from others in making the king himself send a 
black elephant to murder Buddha. 3 

North-east from this tope, the narrative in our Records 
continues, was another at the place where Sariputra having heard 
.buddhism from the bhikshu Asvajit became an arhat. The 
pilgrim hereupon tells briefly how the arhatship was attained. 
Not far from this tope, he continues, was a deep hollow beside 
which was another tope. It was here that Srigupta tried to kill 
Buddha, first by a pit with burning fire, and then by poisoned 
food. The story of this rich dupe of Buddha’s rivals making, 
on their suggestion, a burning pit with a treacherous covering 
in order to kill Buddha, and of a further attempt to poison 
Buddha on the same occasion, is then told. 

This story of Srigupta as told in our text is related 
also in several other books, e. g. in the “Avadiina Kalpa- 
1 at a 7 7 4 and the “Tseng-i-a-han-ching 77 . & In Fa-hsien’s narra¬ 
tive the murderous plot is ascribed to an unnamed Nir- 
grantlia. 6 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds— North-east from Srlgupta’s 
Biro-pit, and in a bend of the mountain wall, was a tope at the 
spot where Jlvaka, the great physician, had built a hall for 
the Buddha. Remains of the walls and of the plants and trees within 
them still existed. Julai often stayed here. Beside the tope the 
ruins of Jivaka’s private residence still survived. 

The great physician Jlvaka of this passage was a distin¬ 
guished follower and attached friend of the Buddha. He 
was an illegitimate son of king Bimbisara according to some 


1 'Questions of Milinda’ by Rhys Davids Yol. I p. 297—8 and note. 

2 Bali Yin ay a, 11.195 Rockhill’s, ‘Life’, p. 93 where the elephant’s 
name is given as Rat nap ala or Vasupala; Sfii-sung-lu ch. 36, 

3 Fo-kuo-chi ch. 28. 

4 Journal Bud. Text Soc. Vol. III. P*. II. p. 10. 

& TseDg-yi-a-ban-ching ch. 41. 

6 Fo-kuo-chi 1. c. 
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JIYAKA THE PHYSICIAN. 


accounts, 1 but of Abliaya, a son of Bimbisara, according 
to tbe Ceylon autliorities. 2 In bis youth lie chose the 
medical profession for his career, and went to TakskaSila 
to study the art of healing under the famous teachers of 
that city. When he returned to Rajagriha and settled 
there, he lived in a Mango orchard, which was apparently 
in the inclosure between the city proper and the hills 
which formed its outer defences on the east side. 3 It was 
in this orchard that Jlvaka made for Buddha a chapel 
or a monastery, according to some accounts in the 20 th 
year of Buddha’s career. In some Chinese translations 
the word firnra, mango , is rendered by li (Zfe) “a pear”, 
but generally the Indian name is merely transcribed. Fa- 
hsien writes this an-tfo-lo, that is, abra, the m of Sanskrit 
becoming b in his transcription, as in his Yabuna for Ya¬ 
muna. He places the chapel of Jlvaka, whom he calls 
Ch l i-chiu ( & $&), in a bend in the north-east corner of 
the city. Instead of Ch‘i-chiu we also find Fa-lisien using 
Cli { i-yil jnJc) that is Jiva, and the character for chiu 
is probably a mistake. As a son of a king or a prince 
Jlvaka is frequently styled a Kumarablmta, in Chinese a 
wang or a Vung, “boy”, with the same meaning. 


The pilgrim’s narrative proceeds. From the capital (li. e. the 
walled city of Old Itajagaha) he went north-east 14 or 15 li to 
the Gj’idhrakuta or Vulture Peak Mountain. This, he says, is 
continuous with the south side of the North Mountain, and 
rises to a great height, blending with the empyrean. Its summit 
is a perch for vultures, and is like a terrace. During the fifty 
years of his spiritual administration the Buddha lived much and 
taught his religion on this mountain. 1’herc is a road from the 
foot to the top, made by king Bimbis&ra in order to reach the 
Buddha and hear him preach. The top is elongated from east 
to west, and narrow from north to south. Close to a cliff oil 
the west side is a magnificent brick hall ( ching-she ), opening 
to the east, in which the Buddha often preached. In it is a life- 
size image of the Buddha in the attitude of preaching. To the east 


1 Rockhill, ‘Life’, p. 64 ; Hsing-chh-chhog cli. 1. 

2 Hardy. ‘Man. Bud/ 244; Bigaudet, •Legend', Vol. I. p. 1$6, 

3 Fo-shuo*slieng-cbing eh. 2 ; Fo-shuo-chi-chih-kuo-ching (No. 503). 
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THE YDLTQEE’S PEAK. 


of this hall is a large stone, an exercise-place of the Buddha, and 
at its side a rock, about fourteen feet high and above 30 paces 
in circumference, where Devadatta hurled a rock at the Buddha. 
South of this, and below the cliff, is a tope on the spot where 
the Buddha delivered the u Fa-hua-ching”. To the south of the 
temple, and at the side of the cliff, is a large cave in which 
the Buddha once sat in samadhi. North-west from this is another 
cave, with a large flat stone, in front of which Mara as a vultnre 
frightened Ananda. Near the temple are caves in which Sariputra 
and other arhats went into samadhi. 


This description of the Gfidhrakuta, or Vulture Peak, is 
apparently all derived from Buddhist hooks and local in¬ 
formation. This mountain, the Gijjhakuta of the Pali 
scriptures and early writers, has been identified by Cunning¬ 
ham with the present Sailagiri, and the identification is 
possibly correct. 1 2 But it is very remarkable that while 
its natural caves, great and small, are important features 
of the Gfidhrakuta mountain, Cunningham “could not hear 
of the existence of any cave” in the Sailagiri mountain. 
In addition to the caves in the Vulture Peak mentioned 
by our pilgrim, and by Fa-hsien, we read of others such as 
the cave which was the residence of the Yaksha Ganibhlra, 
transcribed in Chinese Kin-fii-lo (<j> JBjfc $g) and sometimes 
translated Shen-yuan (ffi or “Very far” that is “Pro¬ 
found”. 2 It was in this cave or “Yakslia’s Palace” that 
the Buddha was sitting when Devadatta hurled the rock 
at him, and it may he our pilgrim’s cave in which the Buddha 
sat in samadhi. When we are told here by Yuan-ehuang 
that the Buddha delivered the “Fa-hua-ching”, that is the 
Saddharmapundarika-sutra, and by Fa-hsien 3 that Buddha 
delivered the “Shou-leng-yen”, that is the Surangamasama- 
dhisutra, on this mountain, we must remember that these 
pilgrims are writing as Mahayanists, and that they are 
following the opening statements of these two sutras. To 
the pilgrims the Saddharmapundarika-sutra and the Suran- 


1 ; Anc. Geog. of India 7 , p. 436. 

2 Sar. Vin. P‘o-s6ng-shih ch. 18; Pi-nai-ye ch. 5; Shi-sung-lii ch. 36. 

3 Fo-kuo-chi ch. 29. 
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gama-samadhi-sutra, composed long after tlie Buddha’s 
decease, were his genuine utterances delivered in the 
circumstances set forth in their opening paragraphs. There 
are also several other Mahayana sutras which profess to 
have been delivered by the Buddha to large congregations 
of believers on the Gridhrakuta. The. magnificent brick 
* ball of which our pilgrim tells us here as being on this 
mountain, must have been a recent structure erected after 
the time of Fa-hsien, and perhaps on the ruins of the 
hall which that pilgrim mentions. That Yuan-chuang’s 
brick hall was not an old building may also be inferred 
Ayith probability from the statement that it contained a 
life-size image of the Buddha preaching, that is evidently, 
in the later heterodox standing position. This mountain, 
the Vulture Peak, was from the earliest times of Buddhism 
a favourite place of resort for serious meditative bhikshus, 
and the Buddha seems to have retired to it occasionally 
A\ith his immediate disciples. A viliara grew up on the 
mountain, probably near the site of the hall mentioned by 
Fa-hsiem and a Vinaya treatise tells of the Buddha giving 
the Liethren there permission to make permanent water- 
couises lor the supply of water to the establishment. 1 
-j he Gridhrakuta is in some books given as one of the 
live mountains which surrounded llajagriha, but it is also 
represented as a part of the north mountain, and near the 
cast side of the city. King Bimbisara, we are informed, 
lroiu his prison window in the city, could see the Buddha and 
his disciples on the mountain, hut this statement need not 
be taken literally. We also find mention of the Buddha 
being at the Sukarakhata on the Gridhrakuta mountain 
with the disciple Sariputra. 


The pilgrim goes on to tell us that to the west of the north 
gate of the “Mountain City” was the j Pi-pu-lo (Vipula) mountain. 
According to local accounts, he adds, on the north sid,e of the 
south-west declivity there had once been 500 hot springs, of 
which there remained at liis time several scores, some cold ami 



1 Ssu-feu-lii ck. 50. 
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some tepid. The source of these springs was the Anavatapta 
Lake to the south of the Snow Mountains, and the streams ran 
underground to this place. The water was beautifully clear, and 
it had the same taste as that of the Lake. The fountain stream 
flowed in 500 branches past the Small Hot wells, and this made 
the water of the springs hot. All these springs had carved 
stones such as heads of lions or white elephants, or they had 
stone aqueducts to lead the water into tanks made of stone slabs. 
People came from various lands to bathe in these tanks, and 
often went away healed of old maladies. About the springs were 
the foundations of topes and temples in close succession, and 
and also the sites of sitting and exercise places of the Four 
Past Buddhas. This place having a succession of hill and stream 
was a hermitage of benevolence and wisdom, and in it were 
hidden many scholars unknown to the world. To the west of 
the Hot Springs was the Pi-po-lo (Pippala) Cave in which the 
Buddha often lodged. Through the rock at the back of this 
was a passage into the Asur’s Palace in which bhikshus practising 
samadhi lodged notwithstanding the strange sights which drove 
some of them mad. "We then have a story of a bhikshu and a 
small female of the Asur’s Palace. The pilgrim adds— “On the 
Vipula Mountain, is a tope on the spot where the Buddha once 
preached ; many Digambaras now lodge here and practise auste¬ 
rities incessantly; they turn round with the sun, watching it from 
its rising to its setting.” 


The “Mountain city” of this and other passages of the 
Records is evidently the city known as “Old Rfijagaha”, 
and the Girivraja of certain non-Buddhist writers. Ac¬ 
cording to the “Hsing-chi-ching’ 71 and the Pali authorities 
the Yipula mountain of the present passage was one of 
tlie five mountains which stood round Old Rajagaha city. 
But in certain other treatises it is merely a mountain near 
that city, and is an occasional resort of the Buddha. 2 
Fa-hsien does not mention it or the Hot Springs, but the 
Sung pilgrim tells of the mountain to the north of Raja¬ 
gaha with above twenty hot springs at its base. A con¬ 
temporary of our pilgrim, the Chinese ambassador Wang 
Hsiian (or Yuan)-tse, washed his head in one of these 
springs, and for five years afterwards his hair retained a 


* CA. 48. 

- Pie-yi-Tsa-a-ban-chiug e%, 1C. 
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remarkable glossy cleanness.* Our pilgrim’s Pi-po-lo (^1 
M' ;V'!0 cave is apparently the Pippala or Peepul Cave of 
ot ci wliters. Pa-hsien and the Sung pilgrim visited this 
cave m a mountain which was evidently the Vipula of our 
. GX J ^ some hooks, however, the Peepul cave is placed 
! U u ulture-Peak Mountain. In his translation of the 
as paiagiaph ol the present passage Julien makes the 
p °ni U 1 ? Cribe Ebganibaras as circumambulating the 
1S °b e day. But this does not seem to be the 
°^ Gr i . ln16ri>reta ^^ 1 2 Yuan-chuang’s words— J 3 

w , “from sunrise to sunset they revolve and 

i-f C 1 j ^ was ^ le Slln which these Digambara devotees, 
'e o leis ah eady mentioned, followed in his daily course, 

ln & i him, and observing him in all his journey 

ii’om rising to setting. 

T U ° ,. I “J grim P roc eeds to relate that to the left of the north 
t,a e o the mountain city on the north of the south cliff* there, 
feOin cast two or three ti, you come to the large cave in which, 
eV .? a * ' Nent Saraitdhi. Near this was a flat rock, stained 
1 . V \ lt 1 'l°od f and beside it was a tope. This was the spot 
* ir 1K ia practising samadhi, committed suicide, attain- 

ai ia 5 U P iQ the act. We have then the story of this 

csponf ing hhikshu s proceeding. To the east of this spot, on 
?, C 1 • w f s a stone tope to commemorate the suicide of auother 
3 11 vS 111 * n or der to attain arhatBhip. The pilgrim then narrates 
e circumstances ot this suicide, telling how the Buddha wrought 
a imracle to encourage and help the fervent bliikshu in accom¬ 
plishing his pious design. 

1 be Devadatta-samftdhi Cave of this passage is appa¬ 
rently tlie Devadatta Cave of Fa-lisicn, the situations being 
Mini ar. 2 It was probably in this cave that the ambitious 
e ' adatta practised samadhi with the design of attaining 
supernormal powers, and thus becoming perfectly equal to 
ins cousin, the Buddha. 

Thu leader will observe that in the passage now under 
notice the pilgrim narrates with evident approval the 
accounts ot suicide committed, at the places he mentions, 


1 l ang-chih ch. 2. 

2 Fo kuo-chi ch. 30. 
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by two bhikshus, and that he represents the Buddha as 
assisting the second bhikshu in carrying out his deliberate 
intention of taking his own life. Fa-lisien tells of a bhikshu 
wearied and disgusted with mortal life committing suicide, 
and the “black rock” of his story is evidently the red- 
stained rock of our text, and his bhikshu is the pilgrim’s 
bhikshu who takes his own life at the rock. But Fa- 
hsien represents the bhikshu as knowing that suicide was 
prohibited to a follower of Buddha, and as getting over 
this difficulty by saying to himself that in taking his own 
life he is only killing the three venomous enemies of spiri¬ 
tual perfection. I-ching has some very interesting obser¬ 
vations on the tendency of some Buddhist Brethren to 
entourage suicide, and even to put their teachings into 
practice. 1 But both he and Fa-hsien seem to go too far 
when they allow their readers to suppose that there is in 
the Vinaya any express prohibition against a bhikshu 
taking his own life. 

Our pilgrim’s description proceeds to tell that above one U 
from the north gate of the “Mountain city” was the Kalanda 
Bamboo Park with the original lodging ( ching-shc) of stone and 
brick opening to the east; in this Ju-lai lodged much while as 
Buddha he was preaching and converting, and it contained a 
life-size image of him of recent origin. Once, the pilgrim ex¬ 
plains, there was in this city a great citizen named Kalanda who 
had given his Bamboo Park to Tlrthikas. But when he came 
under the Buddha’s influence he was sorry he had given away 
the Park to these persons, and wished he could have it again 
tliat he might give it to the Buddha. The gods, knowing Ka- 
landa’s earnest desires, wrought on his behalf, aud frightened the 
Tlrthikas iuto giving up the Park. When they had withdrawn 
from it the owner built a lodging ( chmy-she) in the Park, and 
gave all to the Buddha who accepted the offering at once. 

The chivy-slid of this passage is evidently the ching-shd 
of the early translators, that is, monastery or vihara. 
Here Yuan-chuang gives to the famous Buddhist esta¬ 
blishment outside the north wall of Old Bajagaha its 




* Nan*hai-ch‘i-kuei chs, 38. 39. 
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common designation in tlie Chinese translations, viz— 
Kalanda Bamboo Park. His version of the story of the 
■establishment follows mainly the accounts given in certain 
books such as the “Clnmg-pen-ch‘i-ching’ ? . 1 These describe 
the Bamboo Park as the property of a rich and influential 
man of Rajagaha who gives it to the Tlrthikas. On his 
conversion to Buddhism he takes the Park back with the 
help of Yakshas, builds a hall and lodging-places in it, and 
gi\es the whole to the Buddha. But in some versions of the 
story the Bamboo Park was the property of king Bimbisara, 
ami it was he who gave it to the Buddha and his order. 2 
This king, while a prince, had taken a fancy to the Park 
then owned by a rich subject; the Prince wanted to buy 
hut the owner refused to sell, and the Prince vowed to 
have it when he became king. In due course he ascended 
the throne, and then proceeded to take possession of the 
Park; the owner dying vowed to have revenge in his next 
birth: he came back into the world as a poisonous serpent, 
and watched for an opportunity to bite the king. This 
came one day when the king lay down to sleep in the 
Paik under a tree while his attendants were wandering 
about. I lie serpent came out, and was proceeding to bite 
the king when a squirrel (or according to other versions 
jays or magpies) made a noise, and saved the king. As 
this squirrel (or the bird) was called Kalantaka (or Kalan- 
daka) the king ordered that the animal should be allowed 
to live in security and that its name should be given to 
the Bamboo Park. 3 In the “Shan-hsien-ltt” it is the king 
oi A r aisali whose life is saved in this Park by a squirrel; 
and it is this king who perpetuates memory of the act 
by giving the name Kalantaka to the village of the Park. 
Ike Pali name is Veluvana Kalandakanivapa, that is, the 
bamboo Park the squirrels (or jay’s) Portion, and this 

1 Ch. 1; X^o-pyn-hsing-cliing ch. 45. 

- Po-shuo-chu-fon-shuo-ching ch. 2 (No. J)4G); Yin-kuo-ching ch. 4; 
oau-fen-lii ch, 33. / 

3 bhung-h8ii-ching ch. 11; Sar. Vin. Po-seng-shih ch. 8: Rockhill, 
‘Life’, p. 43. 
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corresponds to the name in a Chinese translation, Cliio- 
fenfj (jjj^ gf) or Magpie fief. This Bamboo Park, which 
as Fa-hsien tells us, 1 was on the west side of the highway 
about 300 paces from the north wall of Old Bajagaha, 
was the chosen residence of anchorites, and all devoted to 
solitary religious meditation. It was also a favourite resi¬ 
dence of the Buddha, and it was the first piece of property 
acquired by the young Buddhist Order. It was a char¬ 
ming place not too near the city, still by day and quiet 
at night, away from the noise and bustle of common life; 
it had tanks of clear cold water; the air was mild; there 
were no stinging insects; and it was in all respects a 
place eminently adapted for deep and prolonged religious 
meditation. 2 The vihara in it did not belong to the 
original establishment, and is not mentioned among the 
residences of the Buddhist Brethren at or near Bajagaha 
in the Buddha’s time. In one treatise it is said to have 
been built by Indra at the request of Moginlin. 3 

Our pilgrim’s description proceeds to tell that to the east of 
the Bamboo Park was the tope which king Ajiitasatru built over 
his share of the Buddha’s relics; when king Asoka having be¬ 
come a believer took out these relics for the topes he was about 
to build, a remnant was left, which constantly shone with n 
bright light. 

The meaning of the text hei'e seems to be tolerably 
clear, yet Julien has apparently misunderstood the latter 
part of the paragraph. He translates— w Le roi Acoka 
ayant con$u une foi sincere, ouvrit le monument, prit les 
reliques, et bfitit [a son tour un autrej stoupa . [On*en 
voit] encore les restes, qui repandent constamment une 
lueur brill ante”. The words which I have enclosed within 
square brackets are not required and injure the sense. 
Yuan-chuang does not state that Asoka built here a tope 
the remains of which were still visible and shed a brilliant 


1 Eo-kno-chi ch. 30. 

2 Chung-a-kan-ching ch. 36; Pali Vinaya, Yoh 1. p. 39. 

3 Pu-kai-cheng-iiBing-so-chi-cliing ch. 9. 
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l ight ' - He says that when Asoka took away the relics 
10111 AK^usatru’s tope to build topes over them, there was 
a remnant left, which constantly shone with a brilliant light. 

‘ i 10 ^ )e accoim ^ °f the matter is very clear. 

0 * 7 haVing becomo a believer, wishing to build topes 
the ^ 101 e> ex k ac ted the relics, leaving a few behind; and 
^3 now are constantly emitting a brilliant light.” In 

" S 01 tbe Saddharma-Pundarlka group the 

tlmq °, J^bajjatru’s share of the Buddha’s relics is 

a conv^f+l ed ‘ - The king placed the relics together with 
of ao* le f° tra ’ Written on gold cloth, in a box made 
dim i° US i substances ; this box he deposited in a trench 
t ^ .° 11 Slce ^ a J a gaha, and over it he built a splendid 
tpe, - ion loo years afterwards king Asoka came to 
R4 dUg ° U ^ ^ ie box, and took the relics for his 

uddha-relics topes. 1 We have already had a refe- 
ience to tliis curious legend of Asoka’s topes, (above p. 21).- 

tlie^°i ^P r / Ocee ^i n o with hi9 description tells us that at 
of I 81 C ,° jatasatrus’s tope was one over tho half-bodv-relics 
tho n 311 1 a * Ple con b 11 ues—About five or six li south-west from 
am )oo Park, on the north side of the South Mountain in 

wifh C Ooa ttmh0 ° W ° 0d ’ was a lar £ e cave * Here Maha-Kusyapa 
j. great, arhafs after the Buddha’s death compiled the 
i Unta ^a. In Iront of the cave were the foundations of the largo 
, Q king Ajatasatru built for the arhats. Yuan-chuang 

1011 hj 0(e0( ls to give a short account of the summoning and 
composition of this Council and of its work. He adds that the 
f ripitaka (hen drawn up was called the “President’s Collection’ 1 
because Kasyapa was president of tho Brethren. To the north- 
of this cave, he continues, was a tope on the spot whero 
nan da attained arhatship beforo joining in the formation of 
e canon. Above twenty li to the west of this was an Asoka 
°b° at the place where the canon of tho Great Con¬ 
gregation was compiled. Those Brethren, (Lrhats and others, 
some myriads in number, who were not admitted to Kmsyapa's 
ouncil assembled here. They said among theiuaelveB— “While 
^ n ai was living we all had one Teacher, now he is dead w r c 

^-a-cha-ni-kan-.n-so-shuo-ching ch. 10 (No. 179). 

. U the °rrgin and history of this legend see Rhys Davids’s 
u i it Hl d * 11* A. S. for 1901. ^pp. 397—4101 on ‘Asoka and the 

Buddha-relics’. 
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are put aside as strangers; to requite Buddha’s kindness we must 
compile a canon’'. So the common brethren and Arhats united 
and drew up a fivefold Canon of Sutras, Vinaya, Abhidharma, 
Miscellaneous, and Dharanis; this was called the “Great Con¬ 
gregation’s Collection” because Arhats and common brethren 
formed the assembly by which it was drawn up. 

The account here given by our pilgrim of the original 
formation of the Buddhist canon merits some attention. 
He agrees with Fa-hsien in giving as the place of K&§- 
yapa’s Council a cave in the north side of the South 
Mountain (the Dakshina-giri or Bakkhina-giri) to the north 
oi Old Bajagaha. Fa-hsien calls the cave Cli‘e-ti (l£ i 
which may be the Cha-ti ($J '?jf) of a Vinaya treatise, and 
perhaps for the Pali chetiya .2 The account of the First 
Council given in the canon merely says it was held at 
Bajagaha. The Mahavamsa makes the Council to have 
been held in the Sattapanni cave in the Vebhara moun¬ 
tain;* the “Sarvata Vinaya” and certain other treatises 
describe the Council as meeting in the Pippala Cave on 
the Gridhrakuta* and this is probably the Nyagrodha 
cave of Bockhill’s Tibetan authority;* and other places 
are given in other works. 

Oui pilgrim makes the Council to have been composed 
of 1000 members. This is the number given in the “Ta- 
chi-tu-lun”, 1 2 3 4 * 6 but the earliest account gives only 500 . 7 

Passing over the pilgrim’s fanciful account of the summon¬ 
ing and formation of the Council we come to the words which I 
have translated “the President’s Collection” (Shang-tso-pu). 

1 he text reads “At the end of two or three months the 
compilation of the Tripitaka was finished; because Mahli- 
Kasyapa was president among the Brethren, they called 


1 Fo-kuo-cki ch. 30. 

2 Seng-ki-lu ch. 32. 

3 Ch. 3. 

4 Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih ch. 39; Fu - fa - tsang- yin-yuan - ckuan ch. 1 

(No. 1 340). 

6 Rockhill, ‘Life’, ch. V. 
c Ch. 2. 

7 ‘Vinaya Texts’ III. 372, 385. 
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it the President’s collection” 

itj m f?r r|, j : g 0 m m ±,±m % m> JuHen 

lanslates “Au bout de deux ou trois mois, la collection 
des trois recueils se trouva achevee. Comme Malta KaS- 
cuait eu, au milieu des religieux, le titre de presi¬ 
dent, on appela son ecole Chang-tso-pou (Sthaviranikaya)”. 

. eie * ie introduction of the words “son ecole” seems to 
- ate the construction and to make an anachronism. In 
1 6 rnanne y the vrords ta-chung-pu $TC) in the 

jcibsage which follows seem to mean “the Collection of 
A 16 ^ eat Congregation”, and not “l’ecole de la Grande 
sseiu > he 7 as J u ii en translates. It was the Serip- 
ies declared by Ka^yapa’s Council to be canonical 
^ lie i were called the Sthaviranikaya or Shang-tso-pu, and 
iese together with the additions made by the excluded 
iet nen constituted the MahSsaughika-nikaya . Yuan- 
c uang s words seem to imply that two sets of Sutra, 
in ay a, and Abhidharma were drawn up, but this is per- 
"« re ^han he meant to state. The mixed majority 
ie nen accepted all that the Sthaviras pronounced 
anomcn , and we find it expressly stated that the Vinaya 
Vin h J Kfl ^ a P a ’ s Council was called the Mahasanghika 
ina} a. 1 But there were various discourses or teachings 
W 1C 1 ^ le Sthaviras excluded from their canon; and some 
0 t iese were declared by the mixed majority of Brethren, 
^it i Piirna (or Purfma) at their head, to be canonical. 

_ uc h scriptures came to be called Mahasarighikanikaya- 
-igama, and we find them quoted by this name in the 
sastias ot Buddhist writers. 2 The Chinese word pu trans- 
a os the Sanskrit word Nikaya in its senses of group of 
2^) sons and collection of scriptures, but we know that the 
v ia\ ira and Mahasanghika Schools did not arise until 
alter the time of Kasyapa. ’ 

Q - r0t:ee ^ n 8’ w itli his narrative the pilgrim tells that above 
paces to the north of the Bamboo Park Chapel {chingshc) 


„ ? l \ estl0as of ^ariputra (No 1152), 

She-ta-sheug-lun, ch. 1 (No. 1183). 
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was the Kalanda Tank now without any water. Two or three 
li to the north-west of this was an Asoka tope beside which 
was a stone pillar, above 50 feet high, surmounted by an elephant, 
and having an inscription recording the circumstances of the 
tope. Not far to the north-east from this was Rajagriha city 
the outer wall of which was utterly destroyed; the foundations 
of the inner wall stood out prominently and were above 20 li 
in circuit with one gate. King Bimbisara had his capital at 
Kusagrapur which was constantly afflicted by disastrous fires; 
on the advice of his statesmen this king made a law that the 
inhabitant with whom a fire originated was to be banished to 
the cemetery. When a fire broke out in the palace he made 
his heir king, and went to live in the cemetery. Hearing this 
the king of Vaisali proceeded to invade Magadha, whereupon 
this city was built, and the inhabitants of Kusagrapur all removed 
to it, and because the place had been the abode of their king 
the city came to be called “the king’s abode” (Rfijagriha). But 
there was another story which ascribed the building of this city 
to Ajatasatru whose successor made it his capital. When Asoka 
removed the seat of government to Putaliputra he gave Raja¬ 
griha to the brahmins, and so the only inhabitants of the city 
were 1000 brahmin families. 

The legend which Yuan-chuang here relates about the 
founding of Rajagriha in the time of king Bimbisara is 
apparently a distortion of the legend about the founding 
of Old Rajagriha, the Kusagrapur of our author. 1 An¬ 
other city, the name of which is not given, was afflicted 
by frequent conflagrations, and the inhabitants removed to 
the site on which they built Rajagriha. There are, however, 
various explanations of the name given by later commen¬ 
tators or historians. 2 The old city called Rajagriha is 
represented as a very ancient one, the third in the history 
of the world. 3 That New Rajagriha was the work of 
Bimbisara or his son and successor seems to agree with 


some of the Buddhist scriptures. 

In the south-west corner of the “Palace city” were two small 
monasteries in which Brethren from other countries got lodging. 
North-west from these was a tope at the place where the houae- 


1 Ta-chi-tu-lun, ch. 3. 

2 Sar. Vin. Vibhfisha, ch. 2. 

3 Ta-lu-tan, ch. fi. 
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holder (Elder) Jyotishka was born. On the left side of the road, 
outside the south gate of the city, was a tope where Buddha 
preached and ordained Rahula. 

T he name Jyotishka of this passage, transcribed as 
u\! L '^~ SC ~^ a or J°tiska, is explained in a note as meaning 
eatenly body” (lising-lih ^ ^f), and an old transcription 
1S g ^ en a ^ ? Hhu-fri-ka. Our pilgrim here calls Jyotishka 
^ T1 . J ( C1 ’ us ing that word apparently in the sense of 
fdiiapcLti 01 “householder”. This is the term applied to 
nm in the Mahavastu. 1 But in other works Jyotishka is 
! V \ } remar kable layman who enters Buddha’s church 
ani Jecomes an arhat. His story is an interesting and 
cuiious romance related with certain variations in several 
p. ea lses * extremely wealthy man of Rajagpiha (or 

j lampa) whose wife was with child was told by the Kshapanaka 
01 llt hikas), to whom he was devoted, that the offspring 
^ould be a daughter. But Buddha told the man that his 
ir° U ^ to a son who would join the 

lists, become very distinguished, and attain arhatship. 
^ is ening to the wicked talk and counsel of' the Tlrthikas 
,, e U8 an ^ Mled his wife, and had her body taken to 
lc ceme tery to be buried. When the corpse was blazing 
t le baby was seen, and at Buddha’s request Jivaka ven- 
uied into the tire and rescued the infant. As the father 
1 * use( * ^ ta ke charge of his son the latter was at 
uddhas request, adopted by king Bimbisara, and Buddha 
l l | m name Jyotishka because he had been saved 
lom fire (Jyotis). In the course of time the boy was 
l aimed by his maternal uncle, and he rose to be a man 
ui wealth and magnificence beyond imagination. In his 
nm.se the walls were of silver and the floors of crystal, 
ie furniture was of gold and other precious substances, 
® wer ® of heavenly beauty, and unseen devices 

wrought visible wonders. King Ajatasatru c.oveted the 
muse and its contents, and Jyotishka in order to avoid 

Mahavastu T. II. p. 271 gives only the story of Jyotishka’* 
previous existence. J 
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trouble gave away everything in alms, then entered the 
Buddhist church and rose to be an arhat. All the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual greatness of this man was explained 
by the Buddha as the result of religious merit acquired 
by him in the time of a Buddha who belonged to an era 
in the far off past. 1 This story of Jyotishka does not 
seem to be known to the Pali scriptures so far as these 
are at present accessible. 

The narrative proceeds. From the Itahula tope a journey of 
above 30 li brings one to the Nalanda Monastery. The tradition 
was that in a Mango wood to the south of this monastery was 
a tank the dragon of which was called Nalanda and that his 
name was given to the monastery. But the facts of the case 
were that Ju-lai as a P‘usa had once been a king with his 
capital here, that as king he had been honoured by the epithet 
Nalanda or “Insatiable in giving 1 ’ on account of his kindness 
and liberality, and that this epithet was given as its name to 
the monastery. The grounds of the establishment were originally 
a Mango Park bought by 500 merchants for ten koti of gold 
coins and presented by them to the Buddha. Here soon after 
the decease of the Buddha, Sakraditya, a former king of this country, 
esteeming the one Vehicle and reverencing the Three Precious 
Ones, built a monastery. This king’s son and successor Buddha-, 
gupta, continuing his father’s good work, to the soulh of this 
monastery built another one; to the east of this king Tathagata- 
gupta built a third monastery; and to the north-east of this 
king Baladitya added a fourth. At the formal opening of this 
last monastery Brethren from all quarters were present by in¬ 
vitation of the king, and among these strangers were two who 
said they were Chinese. When the king went to visit these 
latter they had disappeared in a mysterious manner, and His 
Majesty was so affected by the incident that he abdicated and 
joined the Buddhist fraternity [in the monastery he had built]. 
The rule of seniority placed him below all the Brethren, and he 


1 This account is taken chiefly from the Fo-shuo-shu-t-i-ka-ching 
(No. 543), with which the Ta-pan-nie-p‘an-ching, ch. 28 (No. 114) 
is in general agreement. The Wu-pai-ti-tzu-tzii-shuo-peri'Clri-ebing 
(No. 729) has no mention of a miraculous birth, and the disciple 
relates his karma. The whole story is told at great length in the 
Jyotishkavadana of the Divyav. (XIX). See also Rockhill’s ‘Life' 
p. 65 and 94; Bud. Text S. VoL IT, p. 12 and B. Texts 

Appx. p. 43. 
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(lid not like this change in his social position. He put his case 
before the ordained Brethren who thereupon made a rule that 
members of the establishment who were not fully ordained 
should rank according to age, a rule which is found in this 
monastery and in no other. To the west of this monastery 
Baladitya’s son and successor Yajra built another; and to the 
north of this a king of Mid India afterwards erected a large 
monastery. Then round all there was built a lofty enclosing 
uall with one gate. In this establishment, the work of a 
succession of sovereigns, the sculpture was perfect and really 
beautiful. u In the monastery built by Sakraditva”, the pilgrim 
continues, “there is now an image of Buddha and every day 
l 10 Brethren are sent to take their food there to requite the 
>ounty of the founder”. In the establishment were some 
thousands of Brethren, all men of great ability and learning, 
several hundreds being highly esteemed and famous; the Brethren 
were very strict in observing the precepts and regulations of 
their Order; they were looked up to as models by all India; 
learning and discussing they found the day too short; day and 
night they admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually 
helping to perfection. If among them were any who did not 
talk of the mysteries of theTripitaka such persons, being ashamed, 
lived aloof. Hence foreign students came to the establishment 
to put an end to their doubts and then became celebrated, and 
those who stole the name [of Nalanda Brother] were all treated 
with respect wherever they went. Of those from abroad who 
wished to enter the schools of discussion the majority, beaten 
hy the difficulties of the problems, withdrew; and those who 
were deeply versed in old and modern learning were admitted, 
only two or three out of ten succeeding. The pilgrim then 
gives the names of some celebrated men of Nulandit who had 
kept up the lustre of the establishment and continued its guiding 
work. There were Dhannapfila and Chnndrapiila who gave a 
fragrance to Buddha’s teachings, Gunamati and Sthiramati of 
excellent reputation among contemporaries, Brabhamitra of clear 
argument, and Jinamitra of elevated conversation, Jnanachandra 
ot model character and perspicacious intellect, and Sdnbhudra 
whose perfect excellence was buried in obscurity. All these were 
men of merit and learning, and authors of severul treatises 
widely knowu and highly valued by contemporaries. 


Hm» we have an interesting but unsatisfactory account 
oi the great Buddhist establishment at Nalanda, the name 
ot which is not even mentioned in Fa-hsien’s narrative. 
But the establishment was visited by the Sung pilgrim 
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who located it 15 li. north from the site of Jyotishka’s 
house which was in Rajagrilia. The Life places it above 
seven yojanas nortli-east from Mahabodhi, and this is in 
agreement with I-ching’s account. Cunningham’s identi¬ 
fication of Nalanda with the modern village of Baragaon 
is well known, and it may be correct. The journey from 
Gaya to Nalanda was probably one of between 50 and 
60 miles, and between Rnjagriha and Nalanda was a 
Mango Park with a tank. 

Our pilgrim does not accept the explanation of the 
name Nalanda which derives it from that of the dragon 
of the tank in the Mango Park, but I-ching was satisfied 
with this explanation. 1 Yuan-chuang preferred the Jataka 
story which referred the name to the epithet “Insatiable 
in giving (na-alam-da)” given to Buddha in a former 
existence as king of this country. In the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, however, we find mention of a Nalanda village near 
Raj agriha with a Pavarik (orPfiva) Mango Park in Buddha’s 
time; 2 and the word amra (mango) seems to be used as 
the name of the original owner of the site of the Nalanda 
establishment. 

Our pilgrim mentions six monasteries as having been 
built here by as many kings, and as forming the Na¬ 
landa establishment in his time, but the last of these, 
the one erected by the king of South India, is not in the 
“Fang-chili”. The story of the tw r o Chinese pilgrims 
appearing at Bsladitya’s inauguration of his monastery is 
not clear, and the sudden disappearance of these Brethren 
is not explained. This king, the pilgrim tells us, became 
a member of the Buddhist fraternity, but we are appar¬ 
ently to understand that he only joined his own monastery 
as a lay-brother. Then being the last lay novice he was 
below all the other members of the establishment, and 
his pride was wounded. So the monks made a rule that 


1 Hsi-yii-ch'iu, ch. 1; Chavanuea, ‘Memoires’ p. 84. 

2 Maj. Nik. Vol. 1, p. 371; Chung-a-han-ching, ch. 32, 55. See 
also Dlgha 1,211,212; IJ.81—84 (translated in Rhys Davids, ‘Buddhist 
Sttttas’, p. 12—15). 




iii their monastery “unordained members were to rank 
according to their age” Gfc 3$| % & ^ $i % &)• 
dulien apparently understood these words to mean that 
the lay members were to rank among themselves according 
to age, but this would not help the king’s position as 
“ranking after the Brethren” (f± fg >|f 3 ^). Further, the 
text tor “in the original monastery of king Sakraditya 
there is now an image of Buddha” is “Ti-jili-wang-pen-ka- 

kn.oh6-chin- c hi-Fo.h S iang (-ft 0 £ % ft W £ f M 

kb ].■)<)• Julien having ^ for 0 translates — “Le roi dit: 
jms le couvent fonde par le premier roi (le couvent de 
halanda), je vais placer aujourd’hui la statue du Boudclha''. 
J-liis is a most unhappy rendering, and the bad text cannot 
he held responsible lor all its faults. In the next sen¬ 
tence of Julien’s translation the future tense should he 
substituted for the present, and the inverted commas should 
be removed from the paragraph. The words are Yuan- 
chuang s statements, and are not put in the mouth ot a 
It is probable that the Sakraditya monastery was 
in luins when Yuan-chuaug visited the place, and that the 
forty Brethren were sent from another vihara to eat their 
breakfast at it, to keep up the memory of the establish¬ 
ment and its founder. At I-ching's time there were only 
tile foundations of this monastery visible. 

In his description of the high tone and austere lives of the 
Nalanda Brethren Yuan-chuang writes — “If there were any 
'vho did not talk of the mysteries of the Tripifaka such per¬ 
sons, being ashamed, kept aloof”. The Chinese is— :Ji; ^ 
M it % ill] m B U ifc Julien’s rendering is— 
u S’il y avait des hommes incapables de traiter les matieres 
abstraites des trois recueils, ils etaient comptcs pour rien 
et se voyaient couverts de lionte” This is not fair In 


the devout students, as there is nothing in the text to 
show that they despised their idle brethren. The latter 
lelt they were without companions, alone and miserable. 
Our pilgrim’s expression about them was apparently 
suggested by the saying of an old statesman who described 
his lonely sorrow to* the emperor by the words hsing-yhuj - 
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lisiang-tiao 15 /j$ /$)> “lie and his shadow having to 
exchange condolences”. Finding their indolence isolated 
them the idle Brethren “felt ashamed of themselves”. 
Further in the translation here given of Yuan-chuang’s 
account the words—“Of those from other lands who 
wished to enter the schools for discussion the majority, 
beaten by the difficult problems, withdrew”, are in Julieu’s 
rendering—“Si un homme d’un autre pays voulait entrer 
et prendre part aux conferences, le gardien de la porte 
lui adressait des questions difficiles. Le plus grand nombre 
etait reduit au silence et s’en retournait”. The text is— » 

& a n m % a m m i ie j m * t n m 

\ In Julien’s rendering of this passage the words 
men-che, it will be seen, are severed from the preceding 
words to which they belong and are taken in the sense 
of janitor or porter. Julien’s text, however, may have 
had shou-men-che ^ -$), meaning “gate-keeper”, which 
is the reading in the Fang-chih. But in the A, B, and 
D texts the reading is simply men-che , and C has fffj 
which is evidently a misprint. The continuation of the 
sentence in the original has been given above, and it will 
be seen that context and construction require the inter¬ 
pretation here given which is also that of native scholars. 
The phrase ju-men is a very common one in popular and 
literary use, and means to join a school or enter a trade 
or ‘profession. Here the pilgrim tells his reader that of 
those who came from other countries to Nalanda in the 
desire of becoming disputants—religious controversialists— 
the majority went back beaten by the difficult problems, 
while those who were profound in ancient and modern 
lore “obtained entrance”, that is joined the schools of 
debate. But it is true that men-che means a janitor and 
a disciple who acts as such. 

Of the “great Pusas” here mentioned by Yuan-ehuang 
as having rendered good service to Buddhism in Nalanda 
by their expository commentaries three are mentioned in 
other parts of the Records, viz. Gupamati, Dharmapala, 
and Siiabhadra. Of these the last was the abbot of the 
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Nfilanda establishment at the time of Yuan-cbuang’s visit, 
and became the pilgrim’s friend and teacher. JDharma- 
pala probably died about A. D. 600, and Gunamati was 
much earlier. Contemporary with the latter apparently 
was an other of the “great P‘usas”, Sthiramati. This 
scholar was the author of an “Introduction to Mahayanism” 
which was translated into Chinese about A. D. 400; and 
10 corn posed another short metaphysical treatise which 
^as translated in A. D. 691. 1 Jinamitra, another of the 
gieat P*usas”, is known as the author of a valuable com¬ 
pendium of the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins which we 
nave in I-ching’s translation. 2 The three other great 
uminaries of Nalanda cited by our pilgrim, viz. Chandra- 
pala, Jhanachandra, and Prabhamitra do not appear as 
authors of books in the collections of Buddhist works, 
ihe Jhanachandra mentioned by I-ching as one of the 
iamous Brethren of West India at his time, and as attached 
to the Tijadha Monastery, may be the learned Brother 
ol that name in the passage before us. I-ching mentions 
also I)liar map ala, Silabhadra, and Gunamati in his list 
of the Buddhist sages who flourished in the period not 
long before his time. Mr. Takakusu makes him include 
also Sthiramati, but I-ching’s text lias An-hui which is 
the translation for Sthilamati. The latter was contemporary 
with Dharmapala while Sthiramati must have lived before 
A. D. 400. 3 In Julien’s translation of the part of the 
present passage which tells of the “great P‘usas” of 
Nalanda we have “Qighrabouddha” as one of them. But 
this is an error of the translator, who mistook the words 
vning-min (HJJ for a proper name. These words here 
form part of the descriptive statement about Jhanachandra 
“whose character formed an example of bright activity”; 
the clause is parallel to the next one which mentions the 
perfect virtue of Sllabh&dra, which was in dark seclusion. 


1 Bun. Nanjio’s Catalogue Nos. 1243, 1258, 1127. 

2 Bun. No. 1127. 

3 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, ch. 34. Takakusu pp. 181. 225. 
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The words ming-min are omitted from the account in the 
.Fang cliih. 

We now return to the pilgrim’s description which proceeds 
to relate that all around the Nalanda establishment were 100 
sacred vestiges of which two or three are to be briefly noticed. 
To the west was a temple at a place where the Buddha had 
lodged for three months and preached to devas and men, and 
above 100 paces to the south of this was a tope where a foreign 
bhikshu had visited Buddha. This bhikshu on meeting Buddha 
prostrated himself and prayed for rebirth as a universal sovereign; 
Buddha hereupon remarked with sorrow that as this mail’s merit 
was vast, and his faitli firm, he would have attained Buddhahood 
if he had so desired. Now he would have to become a sovereign 
once for every atom of dust from the place of his prostration 
down to the “gold wheel”. As he was given up to worldly joy 
the sacred fruit would be thus remote (that is, he would attain 
arhatship only after all these countless rebirths). To the south 
of this tope was a standing image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa, some¬ 
times seeu with a censer in the hand performing pradaksliina 
to Buddha’s temple. To the south of this was a tope which 
contained the shaven hairs and nail-clippings of the Buddha for 
three months; and devotees who performed pradaksliina to this 
tope were often cured of their ailments. Near the tank outside 
the west wall was a tope where a Tirthika holding a small bird 
in his hand asked Buddha about life aud death. South-easti 
from this and above 50 paces within the wall was a remarkable 
bifurcated tree, according to the A and 0 texts SO or 90 (but 
according to B and I) eight or nine) feet high. This tree, the 
height of which never varied, had grown from a tooth-stick 
thrown on the ground by tlio Buddha. To the east of the Tooth- 
stick tree was a large temple above 200 feet high where the 
Buddha had preached. To the north of this above 100 paces 
was a temple with an image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa which be¬ 
lieving worshippers saw in various forms aud at different posi¬ 
tions. To the north of this was a large temple above 300 feet 
high built by king Baladitya. In its size and ornamentation 
and in its image of Buddha this temple resembled the one at 
the Bodhi Tree. 

The Tirthika with the small bird, ch'io, of this passage 
is mentioned also by I-ching who calls the man a brahmin 
and represents him as coming to question the Buddha. 
I-ching tells us also that the ebaitya, about ten feet high, 
at the spot was called in Chinese the Gfcio-li-fu-t'H ($£ 
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*i? [m|) or the Ch‘io-li Tope. 1 In his account of the 
Buddha’s Tooth-stick Tree here, as before, Yuan-chuang 
uses the common Chinese term Yang-chili or w Willow- 
branch" instead of the correct term Chih-fyiu or “Tooth- 
stick’. This tree was afterwards seen by I-ching who is 
at pains to tell us that it was not a willow. 2 The Bala- 
ditya lcmple here mentioned was the Buddha Hall of the 
Monastery built by that king. In the Life this hall is 
placed to the north-east of N&landa. It is probably the 
uladitya chaitya which I-ching describes as very beautiful, 
and as containing an image of the Buddha in the attitude 
of preaching. 

The pilgrim preceeds to relato that to the north-east of Billa- 
ditya’s Temple was a tope where Buddha had preached and to 
the north-west was a sitting-place of the Four Past Buddhas; 
to the south was a bronze (fru-shi) temple in course of construc¬ 
tion by king Siladitya. To the east of this above 200 paces 
and outside the wall of the establishment was king Piirnavarma s 
copper image of the Buddha more than 80 feet high in a six¬ 
storeyed building. Two or three li north from this was a brick 
temple with a large image of Tara P‘usa, a popular object of 
worship. Within the south gate of the wall was a large well 
which had been miraculously produced in the Buddha’s lifetime, 
io the south-west of the Nfilanda sangharama, eight or nine li, 
was the town Kou-li-ka (Kolika) in which was an Asoka tope; 
this was the place of IVIudgalaputra’s birth and death. This 
leads to an account of the conversion and ordination of Mudgalu- 
putra and his friend Sariputra. Three or four li to the east of 
Kolika, the pilgrim continues, was a tope at the place where 
king Bimbisara came in great state to meet the Buddha on the 
latter’s first visit to Rajagriha as Buddha. Above twenty li south¬ 
east from this was Ka-lo-pi-nn-ha town with an Asoka tope; 
this was the birth place of Sariputra, and the scene of his death. 
The pilgrim then teUs the story of jWiputra’s birth, his religious 
life, and his final passing away. 

In this passage our pilgrim calls the birth place ot 
Maudgalyayanaputra Kolika (or Kulika) and describes it 
as being eight or nine li to the south-west of Yalamla. 


1 Hsi-yu-ch‘iu, ch. 1. 

2 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, ch. 8. Hsi-yii-ch‘iu, ch. 1. 
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In the Life the place is called the “Monastery (i. e. Na- 
landa) Village”, and it is represented as being seven 
yojanas north-east from the Bodhi Tree; the Mahavastu 
calls it Kolitagramaka and places it half a yojana from 
Rajagriha. 1 In the “Hsing-chi-ching” 2 and other works 
the name is Kolika as here, and in the Sarvata Vinaya 
it is Lin-yuan (fyi 0). “Wood-Garden” or Lin-wei (p£J). 
“Wood-inclosure”. 3 Kolita, a designation of Maudgalya- 
yanaputra, was probably derived from the name of his 
native town. But it is translated into Chinese by T l icn- 
pao (Jl feJ) or “Carried in the arms by devas”, 4 and into 
Tibetan by Pan-slcyes, the “Lap-born” of Csoma’s render¬ 
ing. 5 The name which Yuan-chuang gives here for &ari- 
putra’s birth-place does not seem to be known to other 
authors. Julien restores the Ka-lo-pi-na-ka of the text as 
Kalapinaka, but this is merely a conjecture. It is appar¬ 
ently only another name for the Nala (or Nalada) of 
Fa-hsien and other Buddhist writers. Yuan - chuang’s 
town was 20 li south-east from the Bimbisara tope which 
was on the south side ofNnhtnda, and the village of Nala, 
the Nalagrama of some Pali writers, was above 20 li south¬ 
east from Nalanda. 6 In the Mahavastu the birthplace of 
Sariputra is called Nalandagramaka and it, like Mudgala- 
putra’s home, is placed half a yojana from Rajagriha. 
Fa-hsien places Nala one yojana to the east of this city, 7 
and this agrees with Yuan-chuang’s location of his Ka-lo- 
pi-na-ka. Another name given to Sariputra’s birth-place 
is Upatishya (or IJpatissa), which is also his own proper 
name. 8 

Going back to our pilgrim’s narrative, it proceeds to tell us 
that four or five li south-east from the town of Ka-lo-pi-na-ka 

1 T. Ill, p. 56. 

2 Ch. 48. 

3 Tsa-shih, ch. 18. 

< Sar. Vin. Ch‘u-chia-shih, ch. 1. 

a As. lies. Vol. XX, p. 49; Rockhill, ‘Life 7 , p. 44. 

0 Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih, ch. 18. 

" Mahavastu 111, 56. Foe-kuo-chi, ch. 28. 

s Hardy M. B. p. 200. 
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was a tope at the place where, according to one story, a disciple 
of 6ariputra, and according to another legend three Kotis ol 
Kusyapa Buddha’s arhats passed away for ever. At a distance 
of above thirty li east from this tope was the Indra-salagulia or 
Indra’s Cave Mountain. This mountain, whose sombre gorges 
were covered with vegetation, had two peaks, and in the pre¬ 
cipitous south side of the west peak was a broad low cave in 
which the Buddha often lodged. While the Buddha was staying 
here once (or according to another reading, from time to time), 
Indra delineated on a stone 42 doubts which he wished to have 
solved, and Buddha gave the solutions; the marks still existed. 
The image [of Buddha] recently made here is after the old 
sacred style. On the east peak of this mountain was a mona¬ 
stery, and the Brethren in it saw lights burning before the 
Buddha image in the cave of the peak opposite. In front of 
this monastery was the Ileng-sha (or Hamsa) that is Wild-goose 
Tope. The Brethren of this monastery had been Hinayanists 
and so “Gradualists”, who accepted and observed the rule as to 
the three lawful kinds of flesh for food. It happened, however, 
on one occasion that these kinds of food were not to be had; 
a Brother walking up and down saw a flock of wild geese flying 
overhead. He said aloud in joke—“To-day there is no break¬ 
fast for the Brethren; the MahSsattva must know the right 
time”. Before he had finished speaking one of the wild geese, 
dropping to the ground, gave up his dead body for the Brethren. 
The bhikshu went and reported the matter to them, whereupon 
all were greatly moved. They said among themselves—Ju-lai 
preached and taught the right thing at the right occasion—with 
dogged stupidity we have followed the “gradual” teaching -it 
is tho “Great Vehicle” which is the right system and we must 
give up our former tenets and follow the holy ordinances this 
wild goose has come to warn us, and be our true guide, and w f e 
must make a lasting memorial of its substantial merit, bo the 
goose was buried, and this tope was erected over its body. 

The mountain of Indra’s Cave of this passage has been 
indentified by Cunningham with, the small isolated mountain 
ofFa-hsieu, and both with the modern 6 iryek. 1 But this 
double identification, as Fergusson has pointed out, is 
open to objections. 2 In a sutra of the JDlgha Nikaya and 
in the corresponding Chinese texts, Indra’s Cave was in 


1 ‘Anc. Gcog. of India’, p. 471. 

2 J. R. A. S. Vo!. VI, p. 229. 
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tlie mountain called Vediyaka, to the north of the Amra- 
Park \ iilage on the east of Ksjagriha, and in the north 
side of the mountain. 1 The Cave of the canonical books 
could not have been in the side of a precipice, as Buddha 
is represented in them as walking up and down in front 
of it in conversation with Ananda.2 Then Yuan-cliuang 
represents the mountain as being covered with a dense 
growth of vegetation, and the Vediyaka mountain was, at 
least in the Buddha’s time, without any trees to give shade 
and shelter to the bhikshus. Indra once visited Buddha 
in the cave in this mountain, and the god came attended 
b} the Gandharva musician and a company of other gods. 
On this occasion Indra stated his doubts and difficulties 
to Buddha who replied to them one by one. This visit 
had no connection with one paid to the Buddha on the 
Gi idhrakura mountain by the same Gandharva musician 
by name Pahchasikkha. Fa-bsien’s small isolated hill 
may be, as Ferguson supposes, at Behar, although the 
difference in distance is very great. Yuan-chuang’s Indra- 
Cave mountain may possibly be the Videha of other 
writers, by mistake for Vediyaka. In the sutras which tell 
ol Indra s questions there is no mention of the number 42, 
nor is there any writing down of question or answer. 

i he very interesting passage, here condensed in trans¬ 
lation, about the Brethren in the monastery with the 
Harasa tope, to which reference has been made in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, deserves the attention of students of 
Buddhism. Here we have in Magadha a community of 
Buddhist monks, which had been following the Vinava as 
it has come to us in the Pali language, giving up suddenly 
one ol its rules as unworthy of their creed and unorthodox. 

1 he Brethren in the Monastery had adhered to the rule 
prescribed by Buddha that flesh-food might be taken if 
three specified conditions were fulfilled. One day they 


A ' Digba Nikaya II. 263,269; Ohang-a-han-ching, c/i. 10; Fo-shuo- 
sheng-ching, rh. 2. 

2 Seng-ki-lu, ch. 28. 
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could not get any animal food lawful for them to eat; a 
thoughtless Brother seeing wild geese flying overhead said 
jesting The Brethren today have no breakfast, the 

Mahasattva must know the right time”. Julien missing 
- |( cult ot the whole passage makes the joking bhikshu 
ac t less the others saying — “Aujourd’liui, la pitance des 
^ ,eux es ^ insuffisante. Alo-lio-sa-to (Mahasattvas—nobles 
rp, 1 e ' S ^’ . 1 * aut ( l ue vous sachiez que voila le moment”. 

icie is no point or sense in this latter sentence, and 
o nkshus are not styled Mahasattvas. The Mahasattva 
R nf s P ea k er was evidently the candidate for future 
I . uc ^ ia looc l> ^nd as such he was to be ready to give up 
ns ite in charity at the right opportunity. While the 
f l p SUl .' Va8 s P ea ^ n g a goose, being it is to be supposed 
fj °dhisattva Mahasattva in that incarnation, fell from 
ac i ock,^ and gave up his body for food to the hungry 
mon vs. I hese, however, were so moved with sad feelings 
ni t ie> could not cook the goose; they buried it and 
ecame . laliayanists. As such they gave up the “gradual” 
un vhich allowed of exceptions and relaxations in 
ic e an doctrine. They were henceforth to observe the 
8 net ml© that flesh was not to to be eaten by then in 
T>n circumstances. This is the Mahayanists 7 version of 
uddhas teaching, but in the Vinaya, as has been seen, 
ie ex l u ®8sly allows fish and flesh to his disciples on the 
tnee conditions of not having seen, not having heard, and 
not having had suspicion. 

Our pilgrim s narrative goes on to state that a journey of 
•JO or ISO li north-east from the mountain of lndra's Cave 
cought him to the Kapota (or Kapotaka.' Ka-lan or Pigeon 
onastery. Tlie Brethren of this establishment, over 200 in 
number, were disciples of the Sarvastivftdin school. To the 
uort l-east ot the monastery was an Asoka tope, and the pilgrim 
0 s the foolish unBuddhistic story which accounted for the 
name of the monastery. He goes on to state that two or three 
1 80u ^ 1 fr om the Pigeon Monastery was a tall isblated hill well 
wooded and abounding in flowers and streams; on the hill were 
numerous sacred buildings with miraculous powers and executed 
^lth consummate art In the central temple was a snmll image 
°i Kuan-tzu-tsai P usa. majestic and grave, holding a lotus in 
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one hand, and having an image of Buddha above his forehead. 
Devotees fasted seven or fourteen days, or even a month, in the 
earnest desire of seeing the P‘usa, and those who came under 
his influence beheld him in all his grandeur emerge from the 
image and address to them comfort and counsel. This temple 
was°erected by a king of Ceylon who one morning looking into 
his mirror saw, not himself, but this P‘usa in a tala wood on a 
small hill inMagadha; deeply affected the king made search and 
found the image here like the one in his mirror; so he erected 
this temple and established worship. Other princes followed 
his example and built temples by its side, and religious services 
with flowers and music have been kept up continuously. A 
journey of above 40 li south-east from this hill brought one 
to a monastery with above fifty Brethren all Hlnayanists, and 
near to this was a miracle-working tope. To the north-east of 
this monastery above 70 li and on the south side of the Ganges 
was a large populous town with elegant Deva-lemples; near 
the south-east side was a large tope where the Buddha had 
once preached. Going east from this, and passing for above 
100 li over hill and through wood, the pilgrim reached the Lo- 
pan (or yin)-ni (or yi)-lo town. In front of the Monastery here 
was a large Asoka tope on the spot where the Buddha had 
preached for three months; north of this two or three li was a 
large tank above thirty li in circuit with lotus flowers of the 
four colours blooming in all seasons. 



According to the Life the marvellous image of the Kuan- 
tzu-tsai P‘usa here mentioned was made of sandal-wood, 
and it was enclosed by railings; the worshippers tried 
their fortune by casting flowers and garlands at the image. 
At the present day worshippers of Kuan-yin P*usa in 
many parts of China may be seen throwing a flower, or 
a small silk scarf, or some other small article, at the image 
of the P‘usa; and the response to the worshipper’s prayer 
is read in the fate of the object thrown. 

The name of the town here given as Loh-pan-yi (or 
Lo-yan-niylo (j$ J|j£ ft) was in Julien’s text Lo-yin(j'$)- 
ni-lo and he restored this as Rohinlla. The restoration 
has of course been adopted by subsequent writers, hut it 
cannot be accepted; the reading - yin- is found only in 
the B text, A, C, and D all having Lo-pan-ni-lo. These 
syllables may represent an original like Lavainla, but 
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there is no hint as to the meaning of the word, and it 
may have been Lavananlla. 

Our pilgrim here writes of lotus-flowers of four colours, 
hut commonly only three colours are mentioned; these 
aie the red, white, and blue lotus-flowers, and each of 
t iese has a variety of names. But we read of four varieties 
ot lotus-flowers in one tank, and these four are usually 
lepresented as the padma (which is red), the utpala (blue), 
t ie pundarika and kumuda (which are white). 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CHUAN X. 

I-LAN-NA-PO-FA-TO COUNTRY. 

The narrative in the Records relates that from the monastery 
of the town Loh-pan-ni-lo (LavananTla?) the pilgrim journeyed 
east through a mountain forest for more than 200 li to the 
I-lan-?m-po-fa-to country. This country was above 3000 li in 
circuit, and its capital, which was 20 li in circuit, on its north 
side was close to the Ganges. The region was fertile with a 
genial climate and inhabitants of honest ways; there were above 
ten Buddhist monasteries and more than 4000 Brethren the 
most of whom were Hinayaniats of the Sammitiya school; there 
were above twenty Deva-temples and the adherents of the 
various religions lived pell-mell. In recent times the king of a 
neighbouring state had deposed the ruler and given the capital 
to the Buddhist Brethren, erecting in the city two monasteries 
each of which had about 1000 Brethren of the Sarvastivudin 
school. Beside the capital and close to the Ganges was the /- 
lan-na mountain, the dark mists of which eclipsed sun and 
moon; on this an endless succession of rishis had always lodged 
and their teachings were still preserved in the Deva-temples; 
moreover the Buddha had lived here, and preached his religion 
to devas and men. To the south of the capital was a tope 
where Buddha had preached, and to the west of this was the 
tope of the bhikshu Shi-lu-to-pin-shc-ti-kou-ti (Srotavimaatikoti) 
at the place where he was born. The pilgrim then relates the 
well-known legend about this disciple. He then goes on to 
describe that in the west of this country to the south of the 
Ganges was a small isolated mountain with two tall summits 
one above the other. Here the Buddha once kept the Summer 
Retreat, and reduced to submission the yaksha Po-hu-lo (Bakula); 
at the foot of the south-east ledge were traces of Buddha’s 
sitting on a large rock, above which was a tope. On a rock 
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adjoining this on the south side were traces of the Buddha’s 
water-jar which he had placed on it, the traces being above 
an inch deep and forming an eight-whorled flower. A short 
distance to the south-east of the Buddha’s sitting-place was a 
footprint of Bakula, one foot five or six inches long, by seven 
01 eight inches wide and nearly two inches deep. Behind this 
vas a stone sitting image of the Buddha about six feet high; 
tlll d 011 the west side of this was an exercise-place of Buddha. 
On the top of this mountain was the old house of the Yaksha, 
and to the north of this was a foot-print of Buddha at which 
was a tope. The Yaksha Bakula when overcome hy Buddha 
promised to give up the killing of human beings and the eating 
o lesh, he then became a Buddhist, and on his death was 
ie orn in Heaven. To tlio west of this mountain were six or 
seven springs the water of which was very hot. In the woods 
among the mountains in the south of this country were numerous 
large wild elephants. 

Hie name given by our pilgrim to the country here 
described, viz— I-lan-na-po-fa-to has been restored by 
Julian as Hiranyaparvata , or “Golden Mountain”, and 
the restoration has been blindly accepted. The latter 
pait of this restoration is apparently correct, but I-lan-na 
cannot be taken to represent Hiranya, nor is there anything 
yolrten in the country or mountain in the pilgrim’s descrip¬ 
tion. The syllables 1-lan-na apparently stand for irana 
which denotes a piece of wild or barren land . We find 
the word used by Nag&ijuna who compares a Brother 
living in violation of the Vinaya to an irana {Ulan) in a 
wood of sandal trees. 1 In the Life I-lan-na, or as we 
ma y provisionally restore the word, Irana is used to 
designate the country. St. Martin, followed hy Cunningham 
and Fergusson, identifies this region 'with tin inodern 
district of Monghyr. 2 Iu the statement that the capital 
u on its north side was close to the Ganges” I have 
followed the D text which has lin (£•;,), near to. Instead 
°f this the other texts have hi (gft), a road , which does 

1 Ta-ohih-tu-hin, ch. 13. But iu this, as in some other passages, 
i-lan na is probably the name of a tree disliked and avoided on 
account of its offensive odour. 

2 Julien HI, p. 886; A. G. 1 p. 476; Fergusson op. c. p. 234. 
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not seem to make good sense. Our pilgrim, we learn 
from tlie Life, remained at tlie capital a year studying 
the “Vibhasha-lun” (No. 1279) and the “Abhidharma-shun- 
cheng-li-lun”, (No. 1265). His teachers were apparently 
Tathagatagupta and Kshantisimha, two prominent Brethren 
of the Sarvastivadin Monasteries of which he makes mention. 
In the notice of the Iran a mountain in the above passage 
the pilgrim describes it as “having dark mists” which 
eclipsed sun and moon. For the words within inverted 
commas the original is han-t ( u-yen-hsia pj: 'Jgj jg) 
literally “holding ejecting smoke-mists”. Julien’s trans¬ 
lation is “d’ou sortent des masses de fumee et des vapeurs”. 
This is much more than is in the text, which is merely a 
poetic expression for “over the mountain hang dark clouds 
which efface sun and moon”. As the mountain had always 
been inhabited it could not have been an active volcano. 

The bhikshu whom Yuan-cliuang in the above passage 
calls Srotavimsatikoti, translated by him “Heard 200 yi n , 
and of whose life he gives a few wellknown particulars, 
was a famous arhat among the disciples of the Buddha. 
In the canonical books he is a native of Champa and his 
death, according to Yuan-cliuang, took place in the Kon- 
kanapur country. The “200 ?/i” of our author is a 
mistake for twenty yi , that is, twenty Kofi, and for 
Srota we should have Srona apparently, the name of the 
constellation under which the bhikshu was born. 1 The 
chief circumstances of his life are given in the Vinaya, 
and he is to be distinguished from another disciple named 
6ronakotikarna (Sonakiitikanna) also mentioned in the 
Vinaya. 2 

The small isolated hill of the present passage which 
was in the west of I ran a was identified by Cunningham 
with the hill now called Mahfideva. But Dr. Waddell has 


1 M. B. p. 264; Pali Vinaya 1. 179; Ssu-fen-lu, ch. 38; Rockhill. 
‘Life’, p. 72; Tseng-yi-a-lian-ching. ch. 13 where the name given is 
that of the other disciple. 

2 Pali Vinaya 1. 194; Sar. Vin. P i-ko-shih; Ssu-f6n-]y 1. c. 
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given reasons, which seem to be > conclusive, against this 
identification and in favour of his own suggestion that 
the hill is Mount Uren.i Is it possible that in the latter 
name we have a corruption of Irana? The Fang-chih 
makes the small isolated hill to have been one. li or about 
Vs of a mile in length. The Yaksha JBakula (or Vakula) 
ot this hill does not seem to be known to the Buddhist 
scuptures. But in these we read of a carnivorous anthro¬ 
pophagous N aksha whom Buddha reduced to submission, 
comerted, and received into his religion . 2 In the Chinese 
tianslations this Yaksha lived in Kuang-ye (jj$f or jj/g f}*) 
f at is, the wild wilderness or uninhabited country. The 
Sanskrit original for Kuang-ye is Afavi, and this is 
apparently the Alawee of Bigandet and the Alawaka of 
Hardy. But it cannot be the Irana-parvata country of 
our pilgrim, which was to the east of Bajagaha, whereas 
the Kuang-ye was to the west of that city. 


CHAMPA. 

I be pilgrim, continuing bis narrative, relates that from the 
Ir.maparvata country he proceeded east, following the south bank 
oi the Ganges, and after a journey of above 300 li he came to 
the C ha?i-p'o (Champa) country. This the pilgrim describes as 
above 4000 li in circuit, with its capital more than 40 li in circuit, 
situated on the south side of the Ganges. There were some 
tens of monasteries mostly in ruins, and there were above 200 
Brethren all Hlnayanists. At the beginning of this kalpa, he 
relates, when men were homeless savages, a goddess came down 
irom Heaven, and after bathing in the Ganges became, pregnant. 
She bore four sons, who divided the world among them, and 
built cities, and the first city built was Champa. To the east 
of the capital about 140 li on the south side of the Ganges was 
a high islet on which was a Deva-templc, a place beautiful and 
enchanting. 

Hie statement here made by Yuan-chuafig that Champfi 
' vus first city built on the renovation of the world is 
iound in several of the Buddhist scriptures, but without 

* A * X. p. 476; J. A. S. Ben. 1832 P l . 3, p. 1. 

.1 a-pan-nie-p‘an>ching, ch* 15 (No. 114). 
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the story of the goddess. 1 In the scriptures we find the 
Buddha often visiting this city, and lodging at the tank 
called Gaggara, in Chinese transcriptions Ka-ga or Gct-ga 
if )11 or fill! Ail!)- 2 3 The country was ruled for a time by 
the Aiiga dynasty, and it is called the Anga country, but 
in the Buddha’s time was subject to Magadha.* Fa-hsien 
makes Champa to have been 18 yojanas east from Patali- 
putra down the Ganges, and on the south side of that 
river; he calls it a large country; he mentions topes at 
the site of Buddha’s ching- she, that is, viliara, and exer¬ 
cise ground, and at the sitting-place of the Four Buddhas, 
with resident Brethren. 4 In several of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures the capital of this country is represented as a large 
and flourishing city. The transcription of the name given 
here by our pilgrim, Chang}'o (0f or ^), is that used 
by Fa-hsien; another way of transcribing the name is 
Chan-p'o (^* •}£). Cunningham has identified the city 
Champa of this passage with the modern Bhagalpur, and 
this identification has been accepted. 5 But Champa was 
the name given also to_a large district which apparently 
included our pilgrim’s Iranaparvata as we find the scene 
of the story of the Buddha and Sronavimsatikoti laid in 
Champa. Irana and Champa are also mentioned together 
as having a great supply of war elephants. 


KA-CHD-WjfcN(?>K‘I-LO. 

From Champa, the pilgrim proceeds to relate, he travelled 
east above 400 li to the kie(ka -chii tren(?)-fci-lo Country. This 
country w*as above 2000 li in circuit, low and moist, yielding 
good crops; the climate was warm and the people were straight 
forward ; they esteemed superior abilities and held learning in 


1 Talu-t : an-ching, ch. 6 (No. 551). 

1 Digh. Nik. Vol. I, p. Ill (P. T. S.); Sam. Nik. Vol. I, p. 195; 
Chang-a-han-ching, ch, 15; Sar. Vin. Yao-shih, ch. 2. 

3 Chang-a-han-ching, ch. 5; Vinaya Texts Yol. II, p. 1 and note; 
Sar. Vin. P‘o-seng-shih, ch. 16,17. Rhys Davids, ‘Buddhist India’, p. 24. 

4 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 37. 

5 A. G. I. p. 477; Fergusson J. R, A. S,, Vol. VI. 1873, c. p. 235. 
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respect. There were six or seven Buddhist Monasteries and 
above 300 Brethren; the Deva-Temples were ten in number and 
the various systems lived pell-mell. The native dynasty had been 
extinguished some centuries before the time of the pilgrinrs 
visit, and the country had come under a neighbouring state, so 
the capital was deserted and the people lived in towns and villages. 
Hence when king Slladitya in his progress to “East India” held 
his court here, he cut grass to make huts, and burned these when 
leaving. There were many wild elephants in the south of this 
country. In the northern part of the country, not far from the 
Ganges, was a lofty belvedere built of stone and brick; its base 
was broad and high, and its artistic ornamentation was exquisite; 
on each of its sides were carved images of holy beings, the 
Buddhas and the devas being made different in appearance. 

Ihe name of the country here described by our pilgrim 
is “Rie-schou-ou-khi-lo” in Julien’s transcription. This 
agrees with the reading in the D text which is ffj ^ |i£, 
® but instead of the third character of this transcrip¬ 
tion (read ivu or wo) the other texts have Pg, which is 
properly pronounced iven or men. The Fang-chili agrees 
wit h the I) text; and in one text of the Life we have 
mo (5[c) instead of elm and the name is given as Ka-mo - 
wu tei-h. As we are told to pronounce the character for 
u en here as wo } and as this character is used in another 
p ace to transcribe the syllable nt or it, we should perhaps 
read the name here Ka-clm-wo-fci-lo. Julien restores the 
Indian original as Kajugliira, and this restoration has been 
generally followed, although it seems to leave out the third 
character. In a note to our text we are told that the 
popular name for the country was Rci-yiny-kie-lo. Julien s 
reading here was apparently Ka-slmuj-kie-lo which may be 
the correct reading. This would give us an original like 
Kajangala, and Kajangala or Kajangala is the name of a 
place in this neighbourhood mentioned in very early Buddhist 
Bali texts. 1 


Cunningham makes the country of our passage to be 
Ctnkjol now Rajmabal, and Fergusson fancies that “the 
place must be sought for either at Sicligully or Rajmahal, 
or somewhere between these places”. In the T‘ang-Shu 

1 ISee J. JL A. s U>ui }T . 8&] 
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we have the name of a country given as ijn our text except 
for the omission of the character for Ichi, probably a slip 
of the copyist. There this country is described as being 
400 li south-west from Pun-na-fa-tan-na , in the east of 
“Mid-India”, and on the south of the Ganges. 1 

For the last clause of the above passage Julien has— 
“Sur les quatre faces de la tour, on a execute en bas 
relief, dans des compartiments separes, les images des 
saints, des Bouddlicis et des Devas”. This does not seem 
to express the author’s meaning, which seems to be that 
the images of the Buddhist worthies, or of the Buddha, 
were of a different character from those of the devas. 
The phrase cliu-pie (g #lj) which Ave have met already, is 
explained as meaning yi-chung or “of different kinds”, and 
we read of the chu-pie , distinctive differences of the 
80 000 axioms of Buddhism. 


PUN-NA-FA-TAN-NA. 

Our pilgrim’s narrative proceeds to relate that from Ka-chu - 
wu-khi-lo, travelling east, lie crossed the Ganges, and after a journey 
of above 600 li reached the Pun-na-fa-tan-na country. This country, 
he tells us, was above 4000 li in circuit, and its capital was more 
than thirty li in circuit. The country had a flourishing popu¬ 
lation. Tanks, hospices, and flowery groves alternated here and 
there; the land was low and moist, and crops were abundant. 
The Jack-fruit was plentiful but still held in esteem, and we 
have a description of the fruit. The climate of the country 
was genial; the people respected (in one text, liked) learning. 
There were twenty Buddhist Monasteries and above 3000 Brethren 
by whom the “Great and Little Vehicles” were followed; the 
Deva-Temples were 100 in number, and the followers of the 
various sects lived pell-mell, the Digambara Nirgrantbas being 
very numerous. Twenty li to the west of the capital was a 
magnificent Buddhist establishment the name of which is given 
in some texts as Po-shih-p‘o (#$' jtpj 'Jjfc), while the D text of 
the Life has Po-Wi-po (&£ }£) and the other texts have 

Po-kih-sJia. In this monastery, which had spacious halls and 
tall storeyed chambers, were above 700 Brethren all Mahayanists; 
it had also many distinguished monks from “East India”. Near 
it was an Asoka tope at the place where Buddha bad preached 

1 A. G. I. p. 47B; Fergusson op. c. p. 238; T*ang-Shu, ch. 43. 
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for three months; and near that were traces of the Four Buddhas 
having sat and walked up and down. Not far from this spot 
was a temple with an image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘u-sa which gave 
supernatural exhibitions, and was consulted by people from far 
and near. 

The name of the country here described, Pun-na-fci-tan- 
na , has been restored as Pundravardhana, but the word 
which Yuan-chuang heard and transcribed was evidently 
Punnavaddhana or Punyavardhana. The country so called 
is apparently the Pundavardhana of the Asokavadana in 
which Asoka put to death a great multitude of naked 
sectarians for doing despite to Buddhist worship. 1 In 
the Chinese translation the name is transcribed as Fun- 
na-p l o-t‘&-na , that is, Punnavaddhana, but it is translated 
Cheng-tseng-dicing (JE If JJ) that is, Punyavardhana, 
“Correct increase”. 2 We also find mention of a town and 
wood called Tseng-dicing, but these were in Kosala. 3 
According to the T‘ang-Shu Punnavardhana was 1200 li 
south-west from Kamarupa, and 400 li north-east from 
Fti’Chu-ivu-lchi-lo.i Cunningham proposed to identity the 
country of the present passage with the modern district 
of Pubna (Pabna); but Fergusson dissents from this view, 
and regards the country as corresponding rather to the 
modern Rungpur (Rangpur), both places being in the 
Bengal Presidency. 3 

KA-MO-LU-P‘0 (KAMARUPA). 

The description in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na the pilgrim travelled east above 900 li> crossed 
a large river, ami came to Ka-mo-lu-p'o. This country was more 
than a myriad li in circuit, and its capital above thirty li. The 
country was low and moist; the crops were regular; the Jack- 
iruit and Cocoa were in great esteem though plentiful; there 
were continuous streams and tanks to the towns; the climate 

1 Bivyuv. p. 427 . 

2 A-yii-wangling, ch. 3. 

3 Sar. Yin. Yao-shib, ch. 8. 

4 Ch. 48 . 

5 A. G. X. 43 Q. Fergusson op. c. p. 238. 
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was genial. The people were of honest ways, small of stature 
and black-looking; their speech differed a little from that of 
“Mid-India”; they were of violent disposition, and were persever¬ 
ing students; they worshipped the devas, and did not believe in 
Buddhism. So there had never been a Buddhist monastery in 
the land, and whatever Buddhists there were in it performed 
their acts of devotion secretly; the Deva-Temples were some 
hundreds in number, and the various systems had some myriads 
of professed adherents. The reigning king, who was a brahmin 
by caste, and a descendant of Narayana Deva, was named 
Bhaskaravarma (“Sun-armour”), his other name being Kumara 
(“Youth”); the sovereignty had been transmitted in the family 
for 1000 generations. His Majesty was a lover of learning and 
his subjects followed his example; men of ability came from far 
lands to study here; though the king was not a Buddhist he 
treated accomplished sramanas with respect. The narrative next 
relates how the pilgrim while at Nalanda on his return journey 
accepted king Kumara’s invitation to pay him a visit, the circum¬ 
stances of which are related in Chapter XI of this work. 

To the east of Kamarupa, the description continues, the coun¬ 
try was a series of hills and hillocks without any principal city, 
and it reached to the south-west barbarians [of China], hence 
the inhabitants were akin to the Man and the Lao. The pilgrim 
learned from the people [of Kamarupa] that the south-west 
borders of Sziichuan were distant about two months’ journey, 
but the mountains and rivers were hard to pass, there were 
pestilential vapours and poisonous snakes and herbs. In the 
south-east of the country were wild elephants which ravaged in 
herds, and so there was a good supply of elephants for war 
purposes. 

The Ka-mo-ln-fto restored as Kamarupa of this passage 
is represented, it is agreed, by the modern Kamrup or 
Western Assam with its capital Gohati. 1 In the T‘ang- 
Shu this country, called according to some texts Ka-mo - 
jro, is described as being 1600 li to the west of Upper 
Burmali, beyond the Black Mountains, and in East India; 
also as lying 600 li to the south-east of Pundavardhana 
with the river Ka-lo-tu between that country and Kama¬ 
rupa. 2 We find also in the T‘ang-Shu a country called 
Ko-me-lu (fgf /Jf) or Kamru(?) which was in the north 

1 ! Anc. Geog. of India’ p. 500; Fergus3on op. c. p. 238. 

2 T’ang-Shu 1. c. 
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confines of 44 East India”, and 1200 li to the north-east of 
Pundavardliana. The river Ka-lo4u of the T‘ang-Slm may 
be the “large river” of the present passage which is 
possibly the Brahmaputra. Alberuni places far to the 
east of Kanoj a country called Kamru, the mountains of 
which stretch away as far as the sea. 1 This is supposed 
to be Kamarupa but the description is not satisfactory. 
The country bearing this name was not, as the Chinese 
place it, in “East India”, but was, as it is called in a 
Samudragupta inscription, a frontier country. 2 We need 
not suppose that the pilgrim made the journey indicated 
ln ^ ie text of our present passage, and his statements as 
to distance and bearing are not necessarily to be treated 
ns authoritative. There is nothing, however, in the text 
ol our passage to indicate that the pilgrim did not actually 
^ s it the country here described. 

SAMATATA. 

llic narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Kamarupa Yuan-chuang went south, and after a journey of 
KjjO or 1300 li, reached the country of San-mo-ta-Va (Samatata). 

us country, which was' on the sea-side and was low and moist, 
was more than 3000 li in circuit, and its capital was above 
twenty li in circuit. It had more than 30 Buddhist Monasteries 
and above 2000 Brethren all adherents of the Sthavira School. 
There were 100 Deva-Temples, the various sects lived pell-mell, 
and the Digambara Nirgranthas were very numerous. Near the 
capital was an Asoka tope where the Buddha had preached 
seven days for devas and men. Beside this were vestiges of a 
sitting and an exercise place of the Four Buddhas. In a mo¬ 
nastery near this spot was a dark-blue jade image of the Buddha, 
eight feet high, showing all the distinctive characteristics and 
exercising marvellous powers. Tho pilgrim then names in suc¬ 
cession six countries beyond Samatata; these were not visited 
Jl' but he gained information about them at Samatata. 

Those six countries are—(1) Sink li cfrci-ta-lo to the north-east 
among the hills near the sea, (2) south-east from this on a bay 
0 the sea Ka-mo lavff-ka, (8) To-lo-po-ti to the east of the pre- 


‘ Alberuni Vol. I, p . 201. 

2 Cor * Ins. Ind. Yol. Ill, p. 14. 
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ceding, (4) east from To-lo-po-ti was I-shanff-na-pu-Io, (5) to the 
east of this was Mo-ha-chan-p'o, the Lin-yi (^Jc £« ) of the 
Chinese, and (6) to the south-west of this was the Yen-mo-na- 
cliou country. 

Cunningham regarded the Samatata of this passage as 
being the district of “the Delta of the Ganges and its 
chief city which occupied the site of the modern 
Jessore”. 1 Fergusson considers it to be the Dacca district 
the former capital of which was Sonargaon. 2 We should pro¬ 
bably place it south of Dacca, and in the district of the 
modern Faridpur. I-ching, who uses our pilgrim’s tran¬ 
scription of the name, merely places the country in East 
India. 3 He calls the king at his time Holi-lo-she-po-t l a 
(M )T(J: M Pf) which M. Chavannes restores as Harsha- 
bhafa. But the first three characters are, as he states, 
used to express Raja, and the King’s name was probably 
Rajabhata. This king w r as an enthusiastic adherent and 
patron of Buddhism, and the number of Brethren in 
the capital had risen, from the 2000 in our pilgrim’s time, 
to 4000 who were all maintained by the king. Yuan- 
chuang tells us that the Brethreu in the capital were of 
the Sthavira School, and at the time of I-ching’s visit they 
were evidently strong Mahay anists, but, as our pilgrim 
uses these terms, there is nothing conflicting in the two 
accounts. 4 

Of the six countries mentioned in the passage under 
notice as heard of, but not visited by our pilgrim, Shih-li- 
ch l a-to-lo, which has been restored as Srlkshetra or Srik- 
shatra, is the Shili-Ii-cha-Mo of I-ching. This has been 
identified with the Burmese Tharehhettara or the district 
of Prome. 5 But this identification requires the substitution 
of south-east for the pilgrim’s north-east which is the read- 


1 A. G. I. p. 501. 

2 op. c. p. 242. 

3 Hsi-yii-clriu, ch. 2 and Chavannes, ‘Memoire’, p. 128 and note. 

* See above p. 188. 

5 Nan-hai-ch'i-kuei. ch. 1: Takakusu, Int. p. LI and note, -and p. 9; 
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ing of all the texts, of the Life, and of the Fang-chili. 
For this reason and because Prome is far from the sea 
the identification cannot be accepted. Srikshatra accord¬ 
ing to the pilgrim’s information should correspond roughly 
to the Tipperah district. The Ka-mo-lang-ka , restored as 
K&malanka, is supposed to be I-cliing’s Lang-hfcsu, and 
it is said to be “Pegu and the Delta of the Irawadi . 
To-lo-po-ti is the city with this name to which Shan-ts ; ai 
went in order to consult Mahadeva its patron god. 1 It 
is also supposed to be I-ching’s She-ho-po-ti (§£ /j£). 

M. Chavannes gives the first character the exceptional 
sound fru, and Mr. Takakusu has apparently done the 
same. 2 Our pilgrim’s To-lo-po-ti has been restored as 
“Darapati?”, and as Dvarapati or Dvaravati, “the Sanskrit 
name for Ayuthya or Ayudhya the ancient capital of 
Siam”, but the characters seem to stand lor Talapati, 
that is, Mahadeva. 3 I-ching’s She-ho-po-ti may be for a 
name like Jcivapali. The 1-shang-na-pu-lo of our text, 
restored as Jsanapura, has been identified with Cambodia 
and with the Poh-nan or Fu-nan of I-ching. Mo-ha-chan- 
po or Maha-champa is the Chan-p'o of I-ching corre¬ 
sponding to the modern Cochin-China and part of Annam. 
Yen-mo-na-cliou is evidently for Yamana-dvipa, but no 
probable identification has yet been proposed, for it can¬ 
not possibly have been the island of Java. 


TAN-MO-LT H-TI. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
ISaniatat.a the pilgrim journeyed west for over 900 li to Tan-mo- 
lih-ti. This country was about 1400 li in circuit; its capital, 


Chavannes, ‘Memoire’, p. 57 note. See also Phavre’s History of 
Burmah p. 32 note. 

’ Hua-yen-ching (No. 88), ch. 68. 

2 Usi-yii-ch'iu, ch. 1; Chavannes, ‘Meraoire 1 , p. 58 no t tc. 
a lhe Tn (or Shc)-ho-lo-po-ti of another passage of the Hsi-yii- 
clriu is restored by Chavannes as Dvaravati, and the she i|r£ of the 
texts may be for tu (>(*£)• 
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above ten li in circuit, was near an inlet of the sea; the land 
was low and moist, farming was good, fruit and flowers abounded, 
the climate was hot, the customs of the people wer6 rude, the in¬ 
habitants were courageous, and they were believers in Buddhism 
and other systems. Of Deva-Tenqfles there were more than 50, 
and the Non-Buddhists lived together pell-mell. There were 
above ten Buddhist Monasteries and more than 1000 Brethren. 
The country formed a bay where land and water communication 
met; consequently rare valuables were collected in it and so its 
inhabitants were generally prosperous. Beside the capital was 
an Asoka tope and near this were vestiges of the Four Past 
Buddhas’ sitting and exercise grounds. 


The Tan-mo-lih-ti of this passage is for Tammalipti 
which corresponds to the Tamralipti of other writers and 
perhaps also to the modern Tumluk. Fa-hsien travelled 
east to this place from Champa, and he estimated the 
distance as fifty yojanas. 1 I-ching, who remained here 
for some time, describes the Port as being 60 or 70 yo- 
janas east from Nalanda. 2 Tamralipti was the place of 
disembarkation for travellers to India from China by sea, 
and it was here that I-ching and other Chinese pilgrims 
landed, and from it voyagers started on their return to 
the south and to China. 3 Fergusson gives reasons for 
dissenting from the common opinion that Tumluk is the 
modern representative of Tamralipti, and considers that 
Satgaon answers better to the requirements. 4 But a more 
recent investigator, Sri Bajendra Lai Gupta, has traced 
the history of the old Tamralipti and its modern conti¬ 
nuation Tumluk. 5 There seems to be little reason for 
doubting that this latter is on or near the site of the 
Tammalitti or Tamralipti of the Chinese pilgrims and 
other old writers, 6 the physical features of the district 


1 Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 37. 

2 Chavarmes, p. 97 ; lisi-yu-cli‘iu, ch. 1. 

3 Takakusu pp. 185, 211; Nan-hai-ck‘i-kuei, ch. 34 and 40; Clia- 
vannes, ‘Mem.’, p. 71; Hsi-yii-chflu, ch. 1. 

* op. c. p. 243. 

5 .T. Bud. Text S. Vul. Y. P*. II, p. 4. 

o Sco ‘Anc. Geog. of India 1 p. 504; J. A. S. Ben. Vol. LX VI, 

p. 102. 
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KARNASTJ VARNA. 

Ihe pilgrim goes on to tell that from Tamralipti he travelled 
north-west for over 700 li to the Kie'Jiaylo-na-sn-fa-la-na (or 
Ivarnasuvarna) country. This was about 4450 li in circuit and 
its capital was above 20 li in circuit. The country was well 
inhabited and the people were very rich. The land was low 
and moist, farming operations were regular, flow r ers and fruits 
were abundant; the climate was temperate, and the people were 
of good character and were patrons of learning. There were 
more than ten Buddhist monasteries, and above 2000 Brethren 
who were all adherents of the Sammatiya School; there were 
b0 Deva-Temples and the followers of the various religions 
were very numerous. There were also three Buddhist monasteries 
in which in accordance with the teaching of Devadatta milk 
products were not taken as food. Beside the capital was the 
Lo-to-wei (or mo)-chih Monastery, a magnificent and famous 
establishment, the resort of illustrious Brethren. It had been 
erected by a king of the country before the country was con¬ 
verted to Buddhism to honour a Buddhist sramana from South 
India who had defeated in public discussion a boasting disputant 
of another system also from South India. This bullying braggart 
iad come to the city aud strutted about with his stomach pro¬ 
tected by copper sheathing to prevent him from bursting with 
excessive learning, and bearing on his head a light to enlighten 
the ignorant and stupid. He prevailed until the king urged the 
stranger sramana to meet him in discussion, the king promising 
to found a Buddhist monastery if the sramana were victorious. 
^Near this monastery were several topes built by Asoka at spots 
where the Buddha had preached and also a shrine (ching-she) 
where the Four Past Buddhas had sat and walked for exercise. 

passage presents some serious difficulties. According 
^ ie narrative in the Life our pilgrim did not go from 
Puiulavard liana east to Kamarfipa, thence south to Samata^a, 
thence west to Tamralipti, and thence north-west to Kar- 
nasuvarna, but lie went straight from Puyclavardhana south¬ 
east 900 li to Karyasuvarna, from that on south-east to 
Samatata, and thence west above 900 li to Tamralipti. 
But there is nothing in the text of the Records to irnli- 
eate that the pilgrim did not actually proceed by the 
route which he has described in the text of our passage. 
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Notwithstanding the statements of our text, however, we 
must consider him to have travelled in the manner indi¬ 
cated in the Life. His location of Karnasuvarna in the 
passage before us is not in agreement with the rest of 
the narrative, and we must apparently regard that place 
as 700 li to the north-east instead of north-west of Tam- 
ralipti. The name of the country, wrongly rendered by 
the pilgrim “Gold ear”, and the name of its wicked king 
Sa&anka, with whom we have met already, are found in 
the Gupta Inscriptions. 1 The country was evidently at 
one time a large and powerful kingdom, and a rival of 
Magadha. 

With reference to the Brethren who abstained from the 
use of milk, curds, and as articles of food our pilgrim ? s 
statement that they did so as followers of Devadatta may 
have been the suggestion of a Maliayanist Brother. All 
Mahayanists were supposed to abstain from milk food, 
and I-ching states expressly that it is unlawful food. 2 

The magnificent monastery near the capital, of which 
the pilgrim gives some account, is called by him in some 
texts Lo-to-wei-chih ($£ % ^ fp) explained as meaning 
“Red clay”, and Julien restores the original as Raktaviti. 

But the correct reading is Lo-to-mo-cliih instead of 
*40> that is Raktamrita, in Pali ltattamattika, which means 
“Red clay”. The haughty conceited pundit with copper 
sheathing to keep his learning in his stomach, and the 
light on his head in pity for the ignorant people who 
lived in darkness, occurs in several Buddhist works. One 
of the best known of these men is the father of Sariputra, 
the description of whom recalls in several points the 
passage in our text, but Sariputra’s father overcomes his 
competitor in discussion. 3 

Cunningham thought that the chief city of this country 
“must be looked for along the course of the Suvarna-riJcsha 

1 Fleet’s ‘Gupta Inscriptions’, p. 283. Here he is a Mahasamanta 
or MahftrSja, 

2 Nan-kai-ch‘i-kuei, ch. 1; Takakusu, p. 43. 

3 Ta-cliih-tu-lun, oh. 10. 
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river, somewhere about the districts of Singlibhtim and 
Barabhum”, and he adds—“Bara Bazar is the chief towm 
in Barabhum, and as its position corresponds very closely 
with that indicated by Hwen Thsang, it may be accepted 
as the approximate site of the capital in the seventh cen¬ 
tury 7 , i Fergusson does not accept this identification and 
writes—“The kingdom of Kama Souvarna, I take it, com¬ 
prehended the northern part of Burdwan, the whole of 
Birbhum, and the province of Murshidabad, including all 
those parts of the districts of Kishnaghur and Jessore 
which were then sufficiently raised above the waters of 
the Ganges to be habitable 77 . 2 


WU-T‘U (OTA). 

Continuing his narrative Yuan-chuang tells us that from Karna- 
suvarna he travelled south-west above 700 li and came to the 
TFw (or Tjyfru (,% country. This, he states, was above 7000 li 
in circuit, and its capital above twenty li in circuit; the soil 
was rich and fertile yielding fruits larger than those of other 
lands, and its rare plants and noted flowers could not be enu¬ 
merated; the climate was hot; the people were of violent ways, 
tall and of dark complexion, in speech and manners different 
Irom the people of w Mid India”; they were indefatigable students 
and many of them were Buddhists. There were above 100 Buddhist 
monasteries, and a myriad Brethren all MahuySnists. Of Deva- 
Temples there were 50, and the various sects lived pell-mell. 
Ikere were more than ten Asoka topes at places where the 
buddha had preached. In the south-west of the country was 
the Pu-sie-p'o-k'i-li (restored by Julien as “Pusbpagiri”) mona¬ 
stery in a mountain; the stone tope of this monastery exhibited 
supernatural lights and other miracles, sunshades placed by 
worshippers on it between the dome and the amalaka remained 
there like needles held by a magnet. To the north-east of this 
tope in a hill-monastery was another tope like the preceding in 
its marvels. The miraculous power of these topes was due to 
the topes having been erected by supernatural beings. Near the 


1 See 4 Anc. Geog. of India’ p. 505. 

~ J'P- c « p. 248. See also Dr. Waddell’s Note on king Sasanka in 
, 1IS “discovery of the exact site of Asoka’s classical capital of Pata- 
hputra”. 
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shore of the ocean in the south-east of this country was the 
city Che-li-ta-lo (Charitra?), above twenty li in circuit, which was 
a thoroughfare and resting-place for sea-going traders and 
strangers from distant lands. The city was naturally strong and 
it contained many rare commodities. Outside it were° five 
monasteries close together, of lofty structure and with very 
artistic images. Far away, 20 000 li distant in the south was 
the Seng-ka-lo (Ceylon) Country, and from this place on calm 
nights one could see the brilliant light from the pearl on the 
top of the tope over the Buddha’s Tooth-relic in that country. 

[11 the Life the pilgrim is represented as going south¬ 
west not from Karnasuvarna but from Tamralipti to TFw- 
t u, and the distance between these two places is not 
given. If we understand Karnasuvarna to have been to 
the north-east of Tamralipti the difference between the 
statement in the Records and that in the Life is not im¬ 
portant, as Tamralipti would be south-west from Karna¬ 
suvarna and between it and Wu-t‘u. The country which 
Yuan-chuang calls by this name, pronounced Uda or Oda, 
has been identified with Udra or Odra, the modern 
Orissa. Fergusson thinks that the capital may have been 
on the site of the present Midnapur. The Che-li-to-lo of 
this passage is apparently, as Julien restores it, Charitra. 
It is translated in a note to the text by Fa-lising 

which may mean “setting out”, that is, on a voyage 
or journey; and the city is supposed to have received this 
name because it was a starting place for navigators and 
land-travellers. But the Fang-chili gives as the translation 
of the word CJiiao-hsing-che Lf ■&) which may mean 

“having religious observances”, and this seems to agree 
with the common use of the word Charitra . Moreover 
the pilgrim apparently does not describe the city as a 
starting-point or terminus of a journey; his words seem 
rather to indicate that it was a depot and caravanseray 
tor traders and travellers to and from the seaports and 
also by land. Cunningham thinks that “Charitrapura was 
probably the present town of Fun, or “the city”, near 
which stands the famous temple of Jagannath”. Fergusson 
regards the city as represented by the modern Tumluk 
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which is generally taken to be the old city of TamraliptiJ 
Dr. Waddell writes that at the time of our pilgrim’s visit 
to this part of India “Yajapur was undoubtedly the capital 
of the country of ‘U-cha’—the northern portion of Orissa”. 
He adds — “Indeed the ‘U-cha’ of the pilgrim seems in¬ 
tended to represent the Sanskrit Yaja”. This, however, 
is quite impossible as Wu-fru or JJ-t k a (or -ch l a) could not 
he taken to transcribe Yaja. Wu-frn is the reading of 
all the texts of the Records, and of one text at least of 
the Life. In the C text of the Life we have -cli ( a which 
is often used for t l u , the characters represented by these 
sounds having formerly had a similar pronunciation. There 
can be little doubt that the name transcribed by Wyrb'u 
or Wurch'a was Odda or Otfa. 

As to the Che-li-to-lo of our text Dr. Waddell, after 
quoting Burnouf’s translation of Yuan-chuang’s description 
of the city, writes—“In the locality here indicated—in 
exact keeping geographically with the distances and direc¬ 
tions noted by the pilgrim—in the Mahanadi delta, about 
15 miles below Cuttack, we find the older channel of the 
great Mahanadi River is still known as the “Chitratola 
River”, although no village or town of that name now 
exists on its banks. But at the highest point of this part 
of the Mahanadi channel, whore the name of Chitratola 
still clings to this branch of the Mahanadi, at the village 
of Nendra, opposite Kendwapatana lock of the Kendra- 
para canal, the villagers point out the site of the old port 
on what is now a vast expanse of sand in the river bed”. 
Dr. Waddell brings further evidence in support of his 
view that this vanished town of Chitratola was the Che-li- 
to-lo of the Records. He also thinks that Julien’s resto¬ 
ration of Charitra is “doubtfully correct”, and adds— 
“The original name seems more nearly to resemble or be 
identical with the still current name Chitratola”. We may 
provisionally accept the site described by Dr. Waddell as 
that of our pilgrim’s Che-li-to-lo , but while this transcrip- 

1 *Auc. Geog. of Indirt’ p. 510. Iferguason op, c. p, 249. 
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HINAYANIST AND MAHAYAN1ST. 



tion may possibly and probably stand for Cliaritra it 
cannot possibly be taken to represent a word like Chi- 
tratola . 1 

There is a remarkable contradiction between the state¬ 
ment in our text here, that the Brethren in this country 
were Mahayanists, and the express declaration in an inter¬ 
esting passage in the Life that they were all Hinayanists, 
although in the short account which it gives of the country 
the Life agrees with the Records in stating that they 
were Mahayanists. 2 Now in the next century after our 
pilgrim the Buddhists in this country were evidently 
Mahayanists. We find their king at that time copying 
out with his own hand, and sending as a religious present 
to the Chinese Emperor Te Tsung, the Sanskrit text of 
the Mahayanist treatise called “Ta-fang-kuang-Fo-liua-ven- 
ching”. This curious beautiful sutra on its arrival in 
China was translated into Chinese by the learned Kapin 
Brother named Prajua, with the assistance of several 
learned Chinese Brethren, and presented to the Emperor 
in A. D. 795. 3 


KUNG-YU (GU on FA)-T‘0. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to tell us that from 
the Ota country a journey south-west, through a forest, for over 
1200 li , brought the pilgrim to the Kung-yu (or ~gu or -yayto 
country. This country was above 1000 li in circuit, and its 
capital was above twenty li in circuit. It was a hilly country 
bordering on a bay of the sea, with regular harvests, a hot 
climate. The people were tall and valorous and of a black comple¬ 
xion, having some nense of propriety and not very deceitful. Their 
written language was the same as that of India, but their ways 
of speaking were different, and they were not Buddhists. Peva- 
Temples were above 100 in number, and ofTirtliikas there were 
more than 10 000. The country contained some tens of towns 
w T hich stretched from the slopes of the hills to the edge of the 
Bea. As the towns were naturally strong there was a gallant 


1 Dr. Waddell in ‘Proceedings A. S. Ben.* Dec. 1892. 

3 Oh. 4: Julien 1, pp. 184, 220. 

3 Jt is No. 89 in Mr. Bunyiu Nanjic's Catalogue. 
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army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe, and so there 
was no powerful enemy. As the country was on the seaside it 
contained many rare precious commodities; the currency was 
couries and pearls; and the country produced large dark-coloured 
elephants which were capable of long journeys. 


The Kung-yil-t'o of this passage has been tentatively 
restored by Juiien as Konyodha and this restoration has 
been accepted. But the characters $|1 P'£) were pro¬ 
nounced Kong-gu-t‘o or Kong-yci~t l 2 o and the original was 
probably a word like Kongudha or Konyadha. In his 
translation of the text Juiien makes the author state that 
—“Les frontieres de ce royaume embrassent plusieurs 
dizaines de petites villes qui touchent a des montagnes, 
et sont situces au confluent de deux mers”. But there is 
no word for two in the text aud the term Jiai-chittO ($£ 
Zfc) here means “the meeting of sea and land”. 1 lie pil¬ 
grim wished his readers to understand that the towns at 
one extremity “continued the hills” (chie-slum-ling ^ ill 
$|), and at the other were on the sea-shore r ^ is 

is also the sense in which the compiler of the I ang-chih 
understood the description. Cunningham and Fergusson 
agree in identifying Kung-yii-Vo with the district about 
the Chilka Lake, and the latter investigator thought that 
the capital “w r as situated to the northward of the Chilka 
lake and somewhere between Kattack and Aska, where 
one of Asoka’s great edict tablets still exists”. 1 This 
Kung-yil-Vo of our pilgrim’s narrtive may perhaps be the 
Kundya of the Hemakundya (called also Hemakutya) in 
the south-eastern division of the Bjnhat-Samhitft s topo¬ 
graphy^ 

Jt is strange to find Yuan-chuang here describing ]\ung- 
yil-t'o as a great military country with opt a formidable 
enemy. At the time of the pilgrim's arrival in these 
parts, as we learn from the Life, this country had been 
invaded by Slladitya, king of Kanyakubja, and it was Him 


1 A. G. I. p. 513: Fergussnu op. c. p. 250. 

2 Floot in Ind. Ant. Vol. XX II. pp. 171, 170. 
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apparently a part of that great sovereign’s kingdom. It 
will be noticed that the pilgrim, in this description of the 
country, does not tell us anything about the government. 


KA-LENG-KA (KALINGA). 

Returning to the narrative in the Records we read that from 
Kung-yu-to the pilgrim travelled, through jungle and forest 
dense with huge trees, south-west for 1400 or 1500 li, to Kulinga. 
This country ho describes aa above 5000 li iu circuit, its capital 
being above twenty li. There were regular seed-time and harvest, 
fruit and flowers grew profusely, and there were continuous 
woods for some hundreds of li. The country produced dark wild 
elephants prized by the neighbouring countries. The climate was 
hot. The people were rude and headstrong in disposition, obser¬ 
vant of good faith and fairness, fast and clear in speech; in 
their talk and manners they differed somewhat from “Mid India”. 
There were few Buddhists, the majority of the people being of 
other religions. There were above ten Buddhist monasteries, 
and 500 Brethren “Students of the Mahuyanist Slhavira school 
system”. There were more than 100 Deva-temples, and the pro¬ 
fessed adherents of the various sects were very numerous, the 
majority being nirgranthas. This Country, the pilgrim relates, 
had once been very densely inhabited; a holy rishi possessing 
supernatural powers had his hermitage in it; he was once 
offended by a native and cursed the country’; as a consequence 
of this curse the land became, and remained, utterly depopulated. 
In the lapse of many years since that event it had gradually 
become inhabited again, but it still had only a scanty population. 
Near the south wall of the city (i. e. the capital apparently) was 
an Asoka tope beside which were a sitting-place and exercise- 
ground of the Four Past Buddhas. On a ridge of a mountain 
in the north of the country was a stone tope, above 100 feet 
high, where a Pratyeka Buddha had passed awav at the beginning 
of the present kalpa when men’s lives extended over countless 
years. 

The capital of the Kalinga of this passage has been 
identified by Cunningham with Itajamahendri on the Goda¬ 
vari river.2 Fergusson was of opinion that it was not very 
far from the Kalingapatam of our maps.* 

The Divyavadiina in giving the names of the kings who 


* 


* A. G. 1 . p. 51G. 
2 op. c. p. 250. 



will be reigning when Maitreya comes places the names 
Kalinga and Mithila side by side as the respective resi¬ 
dences of different kings. 1 It must be a misunderstand¬ 
ing of some such jmssage that lies at the root of the 
statement we find in some Buddhist treatises that Kalinga, 
with its capital Mithila, was mentioned by the Buddha. In 
some Buddhist treatises we find a Kalinga with its capital 
Mithila mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four 
places possessing inexhaustible treasures of precious sub¬ 
stances. 2 But Mithila was, of course the capital of Yideha; 
and we find in older works such as the “Jiltaka”, the 
“Mahavastu”, and the “Dlgha”, mention of a kingdom 
named Kalinga with its capital Dantapura ages before 
the Buddha’s time. 3 

Our pilgrim’s statement here about the desolation of 
the country caused by the curse of an offended rishi 
is derived from a sutra. In this the Buddha asks Upaii 
if he knew why Dandaka, Kalinga, and M&tanga became 
uninhabited wastes, uud Upaii replies that he heard 
the desolation was caused by an incensed rishi. When 
this saintly hermit cursed the land in his anger the super¬ 
natural beings blighted and wasted all the region on 
account of the offence against him. 4 

In the above passage also it is to be noted that the 
pilgrim represents the Buddhist Brethren of Kalinga as 
students of the Sthavira system of the Mahliyanists, but 
in the description in the Life the term for Mahay&nists 
is omitted. The Buddha in a Tantra sutra gives Kalinga 
as one of the twelve districts in which the “attainment 
of perfection may be sought”. 5 


1 Divyav. p. 61. 

2 Taeng-yi-a-ban-ching, ch . 49; A-na-pm-ti-hua-ch‘i-tzu-ohing 

(No. 649). 

3 Jat. Vol. II, p. 867; Mahavastu T. Ill, p. 361; Pigha IT, 167, 236. 
■i vSeo Nos. 1238, 1239, and 1240. Compare Majjhima I, 878. 

3 Fo-sliuo-ta-pei-k'ung-chili-chiii-kang-ta-chiao-waiig-yi-kuei-ebjng, 

ch. 2 (No. 1060). See above p. 177. 
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NAGARJUNA AND DEVA. 

THE SOUTHERN KOSALA. 

The pilgrim’s description next proceeds to relate that from 
Kalinga he went north-west by hill and wood for above 1800 li 
to Kosala. This country, more than 6000 li in circuit, was 
surrounded by mountains and was a succession of woods and 
marshes, its capital being above 40 li in circuit. The soil of the 
country was rich and fertile, the towns and villages were close 
together; the people were prosperous, tall of stature and black 
in colour; the king was a kshatriya by birth, a Buddhist in 
religion, and of noted benevolence. There were above 100 Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries, and about 10 000 Brethren, all Mahayanists. 

Near the south of the city (that is apparently, the capital) was 
an old monastery with an Asoka tope where Buddha had van¬ 
quished Tlrthikas by the exhibition of supernormal powers, and 
in which Nagarjuna P‘usa had afterwards lodged. Contem¬ 
porary with this P‘usa was the king styled Sha-to-po-ha or 
“Leading-right” (yin-cheng IE), who treated Nagarjuna with 
ceremonious respect, and kept a guard at his residence. The 
record then tells of the visit made by Leva P‘usa from Sengkala 
to this monastery in order to have a discussion with Nagarjuna. 
When Deva arrived and requested to be admitted the disciple 
in charge of the door reported the circumstance. Nagarjuna, 
who had heard of the visitor’s fame, merely tilled his bowl with 
water and gave it to the disciple to show to Deva. This last 
silently dropped a needle into the bowl, and dismissed the dis¬ 
ciple. On learning this Nagarjuna exclaimed—“He is a wise 
man! It is for the gods to know the hidden springs, and it iB 
the sage who searches out their minute developments; as the 
man has such excellence call him in at once. What do you 
mean, asked the disciple,—is this a case of “Silence being elo¬ 
quence”? Nggfirjuna explained that the bowl full of water 
typified his ow r n universal knowledge, and the dropping of the 
needle into it typified Deva’s thorough comprehension of all 
that knowledge. When Deva was admitted he was modest and 
timid, and ho expressed his views clearly and distinctly, wishing 
to be instructed. Nagarjuna said to him —“You as a scholar 
are above your contemporaries, and your excellent discourse 
sheds glory on your predecessors. 1 am old and feeble, and 
meeting one of such superior abilities as you I have a pitcher 
into which to draw water, and a successor to whom the conti¬ 
nuous lamp may be. handed over. You can be relied on for pro¬ 
pagating the religion. Please come forward, and let us talk of 
the mysteries of Buddhism'*. Deva was proceeding to enter 
on an exposition when a look at the majestic face of Nagffrjuna 
made him forget his words and remain silent. Then he declared 
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himself a disciple, and Nagarjuna having reassured him taught 
him the true Buddhism. Nagarjuna had the secret of long life, 
and had attained an age of several centuries, with his mental 
faculties still flourishing, when he voluntarily put an end to his 
life in the following circumstances. The king 1 in-cheng was 
also some hundreds of years old, and his life depended on that 
of Nagarjuna by whom it had been prolonged. This king s 
youngest son became impatient to succeed, and learning from 
his mother the secret of his father’s life, at her instigation he 
went to the great P‘usa, and persuaded him that it was his duty 
to die on behalf of the young prince. Nag5rjuna, accordingly, 
cut his own head off with a dry blade of grass, and his death 
was immediately followed by that of the old king. 

To the south-west of this country above 300 U from the capital 
■was a mountain called JPo-lo-mo-lo-ki-li , which rose lofty and 
compact like a single rock. Here king Yin-clung had quarried 
for Nagarjuna a monastery in the mountain, aud had cut in the 
rock a path, communicating with the monastery, for above ten li. 
The monastery had cloisters and lofty halls; these halls were in 
five tiers, each with four courts, with temples containing gold 
life-size images of the Buddha of perfect artistic beauty. It was 
well supplied with running water, and the chambers were lighted 
by windows cut in the rock. In the formation of this esta¬ 
blishment the king’s treasury soon became exhausted, and Nugar- 
juna then provided an abundant supply by transmuting the rocks 
into gold. In the topmost hall Nagarjuna deposited the scrip¬ 
tures of Sakyamuni Buddha, and the writings of the P‘usas. In 
the lowest hall were the laymen attached to the monastery and 
the stores, aud the three intermediate halls wore the lodgings 
of the Brethren. The pilgrim learned that wdien the king had 
finished the construction of this monastery an estimate of the 
maintenance of the workmen came to nine koti of gold coins. 
In later timCB the Brethren had disagreed, and had referred their 
quarrels to the king; then the retainers of the monastery, fearing 
that the establishment would becomo a prey to the lawless, ex¬ 
cluded the Brethren, and made new barriers to keep them out; 
since then there have not been any Brethren in the monastery, 
and the way of access to it was not known. 

Thu short account of Kosala, and the stories about its 
great Buddhist apostle, given in the passage here epito¬ 
mized, are interesting in several respects. In the Life the 
country is called “South Kosala” apparently to distinguish it 
from the Kosala in the uorth of which Sr&vasti was tin' capital. 
Cunningham makes it to be “the ancient province ofVidarhha 
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or Berar of which the present capital is Nagpur”, i and 
Fergusson seems to agree with Mr. Grant in regarding 
Chattisgarh as corresponding to the Kosala of our- text, 
and Wyraghur as being the site of its capitals 

The stories which our pilgrim here tells about the rela¬ 
tions of Nagarjuna-p‘usa with Deva-p<usa, and with the 
lung ol the country, are in harmony with certain legends, 
and receive some confirmation or illustration from these. 
J ims when Nagarjuna tells his illustrious visitor Deva 
p‘usa by the exhibition of the full bowl, that nothing could 
be added to his knowledge, he is giving an instance of 
his claim to be “omniscient”. In his Life we find him 
asserting that he knew all things, and even silencin* 
sceptics by a conspicuous instance. 3 But in his attempt 
to produce an effect on Deva by the claim to omniscience 
he was not successful, for the silent parable of the needle 
taught him that Deva had fathomed all his learning. Then 
the story about the young prince who, acting on the ad¬ 
vice of his mother, persuades Nagarjuna to hasten his 
accession to the throne by committing suicide, agrees in 
essentials with the legend from Indian sources in the 
Tibetan books.* It was the king’s knowledge of the fact 
that his own life depended on that of the “great scholar”, 
that made him so ceremonious and attentive to Nagar¬ 
juna as to keep a guard at his residence. That this 
p'usa’s life extended to a great length, even to several cen¬ 
turies, is also in accordance with some of the legends 
about him. He is represented in one account as living 
o2'J (or more) years,* and he is generally supposed to have 
reached a very great age, prolonging his life by various 
expedients such as imbibing water through his nostrils.® 
So also our pilgrim’s account of Nagarjuna’s proceeding 


1 A. ft. I. p. 520. 

2 J. H. A. S. 1875 p. 200. 

3 Lung-Bhu-p*u-sa-ckuan (No. 1401); Wase. 33ud. p. 232. 

4 J. A. S. Ben. Vol. LI, p. 115ff. 

& Tftr. S. 73. 

0 Nan-hai-ch'i-kuei, ch. 8; Takakusu p. 31, 
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in providing the king with abundant funds by the trans¬ 
mutation of rocks into gold is in harmony with that phisa’s 
reputation for a knowledge of alchemy. 1 

This Hagarjuna is one of the wonders and mysteries of 
later Buddhism. He appears in literature as a man of 
remarkable genius, as an almost universal scholar, a 
Buddhist religious enthusiast of rare liberality, a profound 
philosopher, a poet and author of great literary abilities, 
and an intense lover of his species. He was also accord¬ 
ing to one authority a king, but the statement is evidently 
a mistake. Yet notwithstanding his great fame we cannot 
pretend to have any precise information about the man’s 
life, or his date, or his place of birth. He has even been 
regarded by one scholar, at least, as a fictitious personage, 
as only a name, and it seems possible that the legends 
tell of several individuals with the same name. But even 
the name is not beyond question. We have three Chinese 
terms, and one Tibetan term, purporting to be translations 
of it, but no one of these can be regarded as a correct 
rendering of Nagarjuna. Thus the old and common Chinese 
term is Lung-shu or “Dragon-tree”; but it is admitted 
that shu, “a tree”, is not the equivalent of arjuna, and it 
has been suggested that it stands for ju in an imperfect 
transcription of that word, Jung being the Chinese for 
Kaga. We find lung-shu given as the name of an Indian 
tree, but in this use the terra may be for nagavriksha with 
the same meaning. Then we have our pilgrim’s rendering, 
used also by I-ching, Lung-ineng ( | Jy£), or “Dragon- 
valiant”, and there is the earlier rendering Lung-sheng 
( | f£) or “Dragon-prevailing”. In the Tibetan books we 
find Klusgrub as the equivalent of Kagarjuna, and the 
name has been interpreted to mean one “perfected by a 
dragon” 2 or one “that forms or makes perfect the nagas” 3 
Some Chinese transcriptions of the original seem to indi¬ 
cate a form like Kagarjuna. 

1 Weber, ‘Ind. Lit.’ p. 2G5 note. 

2 Was 3 . Bud. S. 234. 

3 Tib. Grammar by Caoma de Koros p. 193. 
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As to this bodhisattva’s native place we find one author 
assigning West India as his home, but the general testimony 
is that he was a native of South India or of Vidarblia 1 (that 
is perhaps, Kosala), and the Tibetans make him to have 
spent much of his life in Nalanda. 2 His date is variously 
given as 700, 3 * 500,* and 400 5 years after the time of the 
Buddha’s decease. In the apocraphycal line of succession he 
is pdaced as the 14th or the 13th Patriarch, and he is said 
to have died in B. C. 212. 6 He is said to have been born 
in B. C. 482, 7 * and he is described as contemporary with, 
or a little later than, Kanishka in the first century of our 
era. s His career is prophesied in the final verses of the 
“Lahkavatara-sutra”, 9 and if we regard his Life as having 
been composed by Kumarajlva, its professed translator, 
he lived in the latter part of the 3rd century of our era. 10 
The names of the kings Kanishka and Kilika, of Vasu- 
mitra, Asvaghosha, Katyayanlputra, Dharmagupta, and 
Rahulabhadra occur in the writings ascribed to Nagar- 
juna, and we may with some probability assign him to the 
third century A. D. 

Of the treatises composed by Nagiirjuna we have about 
twenty in Chinese translations, of which eighteen are 
given in Mr. Bunyio Nanjio’s Catalogue. Among them 
the “Friendly Letter” or “Noble Song”, which exists 

i See Fu-fa-tsang*yin-yuan-eking, ch. 5 (No. 1340); Ta-Hheng-ju- 
Leng-k?i-ehing, ch. 6 (No. 1771; J. A. S. Ben. Vol. LI, pp. 115 fl. 
''Here tUe birth place is Vidarbha in Central India). 

» Tar. 1. c.; 3. A. S. Ben. 1. c. 

3 Mahamfvya-ching, ch. 2 (No. 382). 

* Ind. Lit. p. 287; Tftr. s. 303. 

'* Sohlagintweit’s ‘Buddhism in libet 5 p. 30; As. Res. \ol. XX, 
p. 400. 

s Fo-tsn-li-tai-Pung-tsai, ch. 5 (No. 1U37); Chih-yue-lu, ch. 3. 

7 Csoma’a Tib. Gr. p. 182. 

s Raja-tarahginl (ed. Troyer) T. L si- 173 and 177, T. II, p. 10. 
Nug&rjuna bore is evidently soon after Kaniabka's time. See .Journal 
of the Buddhist. Text Society. Vol. V. ?t. XV. p. 711. 

» .Ju-Lcmg-ka-ching r ch. 0 (No. 170) ami Ta-sheng-ju-Leng-ka- 
ehing, ch. 0. 

io Lung-ahu-p‘u-sa-chunn (last page). 
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in one Tibetan and three Chinese translations, is per¬ 
haps the best known. 1 I-ching tells us how, at the time 
of his visit, the children in India learned it so as to 
commit it to memory, and devout adults made it a life¬ 
long study. 2 Another of Nagarjuna s works which was 
highly esteemed, and attained great popularity, was that- 
called in Chinese Chung-lcuan-lufl (pf* jffi pnjh always cited 
and known as the u Chung-lun ” or “Sastra of the Mean 7 '. 
This poem formed the basis for the existing “Chung-lun” 
(No. 1179), and the “Pan-yo-teng-lun” (Prajna-pradipa- 
Sastra, No. 1185). It was, and indeed it continues to be, 
the text-book for students of Mahayanism in its Madhvama 
development. Another important and interesting treatise 
by Nagarjuna is the “Sliili-cliu-p'i-po-slici-lun oi “Dasa- 
bhumi-vibhasha-sastra” (No. 1180). This is a long discourse 
on the Pramodita and Vimala Bhuinis, that is, the first 
and second of the Ten Stages (“lands”) of a bodhisattva’s 
career, the first being the happy state of the newly con¬ 
verted, and the second his separation from sin. This 
treatise contains a poetical eulogy of Ainitayus’ Paradise 
as giving an intermediate stage, in the course to the per¬ 
fection of Buddhahood, exempt from all chance ot back¬ 
sliding. But the author praises in the old orthodox way 
the passing beyond all change of life and death into 
remainder-less nirvana. Here as in many other passages 
he makes one common prayer for his own salvation and 
the salvation of all others. But the greatest work of 
Nagarjuna extant in Chinese translation is “Mo-ha-po-yo- 
p‘o -lo - mi -ching - shih -lun” or “Mahiiprajhaparamita-sut ra- 
vyakhyMastra” (No. 1169) commonly called the Ta-chih- 
tu4un tk)- The translation, which was made 

by Kumarajlva in A. 13. 405, is iu 100 chucui> This work 
is a very learned commentary on the Mahaprajhfipara- 
mita-sutra, the whole of the first part of it showing an 

1 Journal of the Pali Text Society 1886 j Nos. 1440, 1441, 1464 in 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue. 

2 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, cli. 32; Takakusu p. 158 ff. 
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intimate acquaintance with the canonical and other scrip¬ 
tures. 

It was not only as an apostle of Buddhism, however, 
that Nagarjuna was famous during his lifetime, and long 
afterwards, both in his own land, and in foreign countries. 
He was also trained in all the learning of a brahminical 
student; he knew the virtues and qualities of herbs, the 
secret influences of the stars, the science of alchemy and 
the arts of the magician and exorcist; he was also renowned 
as a physician and the fame of his success as a physician 
and eye-doctor reached China. 1 2 We find mention of his 
Yen-lun or Treatise on the Eye, and Lung-sliu-ftu-sa-yao- 
J'ang or “Nagarjuna Bodhisattva’s Prescriptions” in four 
chuan and his Ho-hsiang-fa (%j § ££) are also recorded. 2 
In the “HarSa-carita” we are told that Nagarjuna obtained 
from the “Snake-king” in hell the pearl-wreath Mandakint 
which was a potent antidote against all poisons, and by 
its touch relieved the pain of all creatures. 3 As a de¬ 
fender and expounder of Buddhism he had a creed which 
admitted the simple meagre system of the “Small Vehicle 7 ’ 
equally with the subtle expansive dogmas of the “Great 
\ ehicle ?/ . He taught the four doctrines of existence, 
vacuity, both existence and vacuity, and neither of the 
two. As a matter of personal religion he is represented 
as having attained to or realized the first of the ten 
Bhumi. It is probable that in the passage which seems 
to describe him as a king the author of the Rajatarah- 
gini meant to describe Nagarjuna as a bodhisattva who 
was lord of one Bhumi, 4 that is, of the first one; this is 
said of hirn in several of the Mahay ana S&stras. 

The name of the king of Kosala of whom the pilgrim 
tells us in the present passage is given by him as kha- 
to-p l o-ha , rendered in Chinese by him as Yin-cheng, “Lead¬ 
ing right”. Julien, who restores the Sanskrit original as 

1 Ma T. h, ch. 228* J. A. 8. lien. op. c. p, U‘t 

2 TUing-chih-liao-yi-chih-liao, ch. 7. 

0 Har>a-Carita (tr. Cowell aud Thomas) p. 2t>2. 

* Kiija-taraugim loc. c. Jlut Stein’s text has elcobhunttBvara. 
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Sadvaha , translates the Chinese rendering by— u Celui qui 
conduit les bons”. But the name of the king here abbre¬ 
viated in transcription was Satavahana, and the pilgrim’s 
transcription apparently represents, as has been suggested, 
a form Satavaha, the translation being incorrect. I-ching 
gives as the style (or dynastic name) of Nag&rjuna’s royal 
friend Sha-to-po-hcin-na which, as Mr. Takaknsu suggests, 
is evidently for Satavahana. The personal name of this 
king is given by I-ching as Shi-yen-te-ka , and this is 
evidently the Shan-t'e-ka of a previous translator. We 
cannot regard these two transcriptions as giving either 
Jetaka or Jivataka, and they evidently represent a word 
like Sant aka. In the Tibetan books Santivahana (a various 
reading being Antivahana) i s given as a name of the king 
who was a contemporary and friend of Nagarjuna. The 
Tibetan translations also give Bde-byed and Bde-sphyod 
as translations of the king’s name, and these are taken to 
represent the Sanskrit Scimkara and Udayana (or Utra- 
yana): Jetaka is also given by Tibetan writers as the 
name of the king who was Nagarjuna’s friend . 1 2 As king 
Satavahana lived in the first century of our era, his friend¬ 
ship with Nagarjuna places the latter also in that century, 
and long before the date indicated by other circumstances. 
But we should probably regard the ‘‘Satavaha' of our 
pilgrim, and the “Satavahana” of I-ching, as the name ot 
the dynasty which ruled over this part of India from the 
second century B. C. to the third century A. D. 

The name of the mountain called Po-lo-mo-lo-k'i-U in 
the passage now under notice is translated in the B and 
C texts by llei-fcng (M i|£) or “Black Peak . But in the 
D text and in the Fang-chih the rendering is Hei-fcny 
( I !ll|) or “Black bee”, and this gives us. as the San¬ 
skrit original Bliramara-giri or “Black-bee Mountain”. 
The wonderful five-storeyed monastery of this mountain is 
evidently, as has been pointed out by others, the Pigeon 


1 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei. ch. 32 and Takakusu, T-Tsing’ p. 

2 Turamltlia, pp. 71, 73, and 303; Takakusu loc. c. note. 
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Monastery of Fa-hsien which he describes from the reports 
of others. Bhramarl is one of the epithets of Durga or 
Parvatl, and Beal thinks that in the names for the 
great monastery used by Fa-hsien and our pilgrim we 
have “the mountain of Bhramara, the black bee , the syno¬ 
nym of Durga or Parvatl’ 7 . 1 But a perusal of the passages 
in the narratives of the two pilgrims will show that there 
is no hint of the peculiar monastery having ever been 
other than a Buddhist establishment. 2 Fa-hsien 7 s P ; o-?o- 
yue (iJfc $$ M) ma y> however, represents the word parvata, 
a mountain , which he heard as paravata, a pigeon, and 
Srl-Parvata was the name of the mountain in South India 
on which Nagarjuna resided, but the characters cannot 
be supposed to give a transcription of Pdrvati. Then our 
pilgrim’s Po-lo-mo~lo may be for Bhramara, and he pro¬ 
bably translated the Indian name of the mountain by Hei - 
feng-fbng (M or “Peak of the Black bee”, and then 

one feng was left out by an officious copyist. Mr. Burgess 
proposes to identify our pilgrim’s Black-bee Mountain 
with the lofty rock overhanging the Krishna river “about 
250 miles south of Manikdurg and beyond the probable 
limits of the Kosfila kingdom”. On this rock is the 
Hindu temple called Sri-Parvata popularly known as 
Srl-Sailam. Mr. Burgess adds—“That Srl-Parvata was 
the proper form of the name seems proved by the Tibetan, 
and the identity of this with SrI-Sailam is well known and 
recognised throughout Sanskrit literature, while the ac¬ 
knowledged great antiquity of the Hindu shrine, the an¬ 
cient and very remarkable causeways of very early date 
constructed from different points up to the top of the 
precipitous hill, and the character of the place, agree 
sufficiently with the reports of the Chinese pilgrims”. 3 


1 J. R. A. S. Vol. XV, 1883, p. 344. 

2 Fo-kuo-ehi, ch . 85. 

3 Tiurgeao, ‘Arch. Sur. S. India 1 , p. 7. 
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AN-TO-LO (ANDHRA). 

"VVe return to the narrative in the Records. I he pilgrim 
relates that from Kosala he travelled South, through a forest, lor 
above 900 li to the An-to-lo country. This country was above 
3000 li in circuit, and its capital Ping-ch'i (or JeH^lo was above 
twenty li in circuit. The country had a rich fertile soil with a 
moist hot climate; the people were of a violent character; their 
mode of speech differed from that of “Mid-India’ 7 , but they 
followed the same system of writing. There were twenty odd 
Buddhist monasteries with more than 3000 Brethren. Near the 
capital was a large monastery with a succession of high halls 
and storeyed terraces wrought with perfect art, and containing 
an exquisite image of the Buddha. In front of the mona¬ 
stery was a stone tope some hundreds of feet high, tope and 
monastery being the work of the arhat A-che-lo (Achara, trans¬ 
lated by So-ksing pJr if, “Performance” or “Rule of Conduct”). 
Near the south-west of this monastery wa9 an Asoka tope where 
the Buddha preached, displayed miracles, and received into his 
religion a countless multitude. Above twenty li further south¬ 
west was an isolated hill on the ridge of which was a stone 
tope where Ch'Bn-na $f>) P‘usa composed a “yin-ming-lun” 
or treatise on Bogie (or the Science of Inference). The pilgrim 
then relates a legend about the circumstances connected with 
the production of this sastra in exposition of the Buddha’s 
teaching on the Yin-ming. Oh‘en-na, the pilgrim relates, after 
the Buddha had departed from this life came under his influence, 
and entered the Order. The aspirations of his spiritual know¬ 
ledge were vast and his intellectual strength was deep and sure. 
Pitying the helpless state of his age he thought to give expan¬ 
sion to Buddhism. As the 4uslra on the science of Inference 
was deep and terse, and students wrought at it in vain, unable 
to acquire a knowledge of its teachings, he went apart to live 
in calm seclusion to examine the qualities of the writings on it, 
and investigate their characteristics of style and meaning. 
Hereupon a mountain-god took the l >l usa up in the air, and 
proclaimed that tho sense of the Yin-ming-lun, originally uttered 
by the Buddha, had been lost, and that it woruld that day be 
set forth ft large again bj Clrcn-na. This latter then sent 
abroad a great light which illuminated the darkness. The sight 
of this light led to the king’s request that Ch‘cn-na should pro¬ 
ceed at once to the attainment of arhatship. When the p‘usa 
reluctantly agreed to do so, Maujusn appeared, and recalled him 
to his high designs uu<i aspirations for the salvation of others, 
and also summoned him to develope for the benefit of posterity 
* O 
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the “ Yu-ka-shih-ti-lun ” (Yogacharya-bhUmi-sastra), originally 
delivered by Maitreya. On this Oh‘en-na renounced the idea of 
an arhat’s career, and devoted himself to a thorough study and 
development of the treatise on the science of Inference. When 
he had finished his work on this subject, he proceeded to the 
propagation of the rich, teaching of the Yoga system, and had 
disciples who were men of note among their contemporaries. 1 

Comparing this passage with the narrative in the Life 
we find that in the latter the direction from Kosala to 
An-to-lo is given as south-east from the south of the 
district of the capital, the distance being the same. Julien 
restores the Sanskrit name of the country as Andhra, 
which is the correct form, but our pilgrim’s transcription 
is nearer Andar (the Andara of Pliny). His name for 
the capital, P-hig-Pi (or ch'iylo , is restored doubtfully by 
Julien as Vingila, but it may be for a word like Yinjir or 
Vingir. According to Cunningham our pilgrim’s Andhra 
is “the modern Telingama’V 2 Eergusson, who does not 
know where to place the capital, says that the name here 
given for it “sounds very like Vengi, which w r e know was 
the name of the capital of the Eastern Chalukyas at this 
period ”. 3 In the Vayu-Purana, quoted by Alberuni, we 
find one Andhra in the south and another in the east, 
and the name was apparently rather that of a people 
than of a country . 4 We find An-te-lo (Andhra) in some 
Buddhist works as the name of a frontier district with a 
language different from that of India . 5 The Katha Vatthu 
commentary often mentions the Andhakd, that is, that men 
of the Andhra school, but it gives no information as to 
tbe exact position of the district . 0 

The name of the great Buddhist philosopher transcribed 

1 The original for tbe la^t clause is in all the texts except B 
which apparently was that used by the translators. 

2 A. G. I. p. 527. 

3 op. c. p* 201. 

i Alberuni Vol. T. pp. 209, 300. See also Burgess in ‘Arch. Sur. 
of S. India’, p. 5 and note. 

• Sec e. g. the ife’ ch. 4: Ta-chih-tu*lun, ch. 25 

t Rhys Davids in ‘Schools of Buddhist Belief’, J. R. A. S. 1892. 
pp. 9 foil. 
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in tlic passage now under consideration, as in other places, 
by Ch‘en-na, was translated by an annotator “Youth (i. e. 
Kumara)-given”, or, in some texts, simply “Given”, but 
our author doe 9 not use either ot these translations. 
Julien restored the name doubtfully as “Jiua”, and the 
restoration has been accepted by all subsequent writers. 
But it is quite certain that we must give up both trans¬ 
lation and restoration. That Ch'en-nci does not represent 
Jina is plain from a study of the old sounds of the 
character for the first syllable, and of the transcriptions 
in Buddhist books. There is excuse for the Japa¬ 
nese scholars Nanjio and Takakusu repeating Julien’s 
restoration because in their language the character is read 
Chin or Jin. 1 But it is not so in Chinese, and we can 
satisfy ourselves by a few examples of the transcriptions 
for Jina and the sound represented by the character p'ji 
now read Ch‘en. Our pilgrim, in the next chuan of these 
Records, transcribes Jina by S/ien(fH)-na, and the Lite 
transcribes the word by (read ShSn) and -na. Other 
ways of expressing this word are 8hi{^)-na, Ch‘i( f{ and 
Bg). n a, and the character pjj; is apparently never used to 
transcribe Ji-'or Jin. But it is very often used to ex¬ 
press the syllable din in various proper names such as 
Gondinna, Sudinna, and so on. This is an old pronuncia¬ 
tion, and the way in which our pilgrim uses the character 
in his translations. It is also the way in which it was read 
by the annotator, as we see by his translation, for he took 
the name to be Dinnn which means “Given”. But we 
find from other treatises that the full name was Din-na- 
J:n (pjjf JJfS flfii), and this gives us Diiinaga (Dig-naga). 2 
The literal meaning of this word is “District-dragon”, and 
it is rendered in Chinese by YU-Vung (JJc ft!) w *^ 1 
same meaning. Our pilgrim, it will be remembered, 
ascribes the composition of a “Yin-ming-lun”, or treatise 


■ Nan-l.«i-ch‘i-Uuei, eh. 35; Takakusu j>. 18«. 

2 Fan-yi-tning-yi, ch. 1; The Wu-chou Catalogue of the Buddhut 
Books, ch. 6 (No. 1610). 
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on Logic (or the science of Inference) to Ch'en-na (i. e. Din- 
na), and I-ching makes him to be the author of several 
treatises on the subject, yet in the Chinese Collection 
there is no woik bearing the name of “ Yin-ming ,J ascribed 
to Dinna. But we find a treatise called “Yin-ming-cheng- 
li-men-lun” (or with-pen added) bearing on the title page 
the name Ta-yu-lung (Maha Dinnaga) P‘u-sa as author 
(Nos. 1223, 1224). This is the Dinna of other books, and 
we find several authorities describing Dinna (Cli‘en-na) as 
the author of the above treatise. Thus the Ch‘en-na of 
our text and many other passages is the Dinnaga of Indian 
fame as a Buddhist propagandist and a philosopher well 
skilled in subtle speculations. We have a few particulars 
of his life chiefly through Tibetan channels. Thus we 
learn that he was born in Simha-vaktra, a suburb of Kaflchi 
in the South, that he was of a brahmin family, and well 
trained in the orthodox learning. He afterwards joined 
the Vatslputra sect of the Hinayana Buddhists, but having 
incurred the displeasure of his teacher he was expelled, 
and he then joined the school of Vasubandhu. Then he 
lived for some time in a cave on Bhora^aila in Odivisa, 
sojourned in Nalanda, where he disputed successfully with 
several defenders of various schools, and afterwards returned 
to Odivisa. Here he resolved to devote himself to the 
compilation of a treatise on Logic, and the resolve was 
followed by an earthquake, a great light, and a noise in 
the air. When he began to despair of success in bis 
undertaking ManjuSri appeared to him, and roused him to 
renewed application by advice and encouragement. The 
king of the country also became his friend and patron. i 
Our pilgrim in the next chuan represents Dinnaga as 
staying ti equently in Aeliara’s monastery in the Maharnttha 
(Aiaiiai ashtra) country. I t we are to accept the commen¬ 
tators explanation ot a wellknown verse in the Meghadhuta. 
Dinnaga was contemporary with Kalidasa, and was an 


' Tar. b. 130 ir.; Waes. Bud. s 75, 22G, 840; J. B. T S Vol 1\ 
P-. HI, p. 16, Vo). VI. P. Ill, p . 5 . 




unsympathetic critic of that poet. 1 His date was appar¬ 
ently about the beginning of the sixth century of our era, 
and the first translation of any of his works into Chinese^ 
was made A. D. 560. I-ching gives the short names of 
eight treatises on Logic by Dihnaga (Clren-na) and these, 
he tells us, were the text-books of students of Logic at 
his time. But Dihnaga is represented as a prolific writer, 
as the author of more than 100 treatises. He had studied 
the Nyaya system and commented on it, and the Nyaya 
scholars regarded his exposition as erroneous; 2 he was 
also devoted to Prajna-paramita, the ‘‘spiritual knowledge”, 
which gave him vast aspirations for man’s salvation, and 
he was versed in the metaphysical subtleties of Yoga. 
We have several of his treatises in Chinese or Tibetan 
translations or both, and they are not light reading. Some, 
perhaps all, of the logical treatises mentioned by I-ching 
are to be found in the Tibetan collection of Buddhist 
works. 3 His interesting treatise on Prajhaparamita with 
the commentary by Stin-pao-tsun-I^u-sci (Nos. 1309, lolO) 
u Arya-prajhaparamita samgraha-kurikavivarana” which we 
have in a Tibetan version with the commentary ol Dkon- 
mch‘og-gsum-gyi-hbans that is, Triratna-dasa or Slave of 
the Three Jewels. * Bunyiu Nanjio, who gives a different 
Sanskrit title for Diiiniiga’s work, suggests “Triratuarya” 
as a possible original for w San-pao-tsun-P*u-sa”, but there 
is perhaps a mistake in the Chinese version. When our 
pilgrim refers to a treatise on Yitl-iiiitUjf as having been 
delivered by the Buddha, he is rather misleading. Buddha 
did deliver teachings on causal connection in the moral 
and spiritual spheres, but these teachings are scattered 
up and down in the canonical works, Dihnaga wanted to 
bring them all together into one treatise, with the additions 


1 Weber’s ‘Ind. Lit.’ p. 209 note, 245 note; J. B. T. S. 1. 

2 Oolobrooke, ‘Essays’ Yol. I, p. 2S2 note. 

a See Csoma in As. Res. Yol. XX, p. 579; Feer in ‘Ammles du 
Musee Guimet’, Yol. II, p. 373. 

« Tar. s. 140. 
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of such explanations and amplifications as would be found 
necessary. Whether he lived to carry out his design we 
do not know at present. There is no work of this kind 
among his treatises now accessible in Chinese or Tibetan 
translation so far as the present writer knows. When the 
pilgrim here represents JDinnSga as listening to the advice 
of ManjuSrl Bodhisattva, and leaving the path to arhatsliip, 
he merely wishes to convey to his readers that Dinnaga 
gave up Hlnayanism to devote himself to the study and 
teaching of Mahayanism. We have had in a previous 
chapter a similar story about the great Sastra-Master 
Vasumitra, who was dissuaded by the devas from taking 
arhatsliip. 

T‘E-N A-KA-OHE-KA (DH AN AKAT AKA ?). 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Andhra the pilgrim continued his journey south, through wood 
and jungle, for over 1000 li , and reached the T'e-nci-ka-clie-ka 
country. This was above 6000 li in circuit, and its capital was 
above 40 li in circuit. The country had a rich soil and yielded 
abundant crops; there was much waste land and the inhabited 
towns were few; the climate was warm, and the people were of 
black complexion, of violent disposition, and fond of the arts. 
There was a crowd of Buddhist monasteries but most of them 
were deserted, about twenty being in use, with 1000 Brethren 
mostly adherents of the Mahasahghika system. There were 
above 100 Deva-Temples and the followers of the various sects 
were very numerous. At a hill to the east of the capital was 
a monastery called Fu-p o-shih-lo (Purvasila) or “East Mountain”, 
and at a hill to the west of the city was the A-fa-lo-shih-lo 
(Avarosila) or “West Mountain” monastery. These had been 
erected for the Buddha by a former King of the country, who 
had made a communicating path by the river, and quarrying the 
rocks had formed high halls with long broad corridors conti¬ 
nuous with the steep sides of the hills. The local deities 
guarded the monasteries, which had been frequented by saints 
and sages. During the millcnium immediately following the 
Buddha's deceaso a thousand ordinary Brethren came here every 
year to spend the Retreat of the rainy season. On the day of 
leaving Retreat these all became arhats, and by their super¬ 
normal powers went away through the air. Afterwards common 
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monks and arkats sojourned here together, but for more than 
100 years there had not been any Brethren resident in the esta¬ 
blishment, and visitors were deterred by the forms of wild ani¬ 
mals which the mountain-gods assumed. Not far from the south 
side of the capital was a mountain-cliff in the Asura’s Palace in 
which the §astra-Master ei-ha waits to see Maitreja 

when he comes to be Buddha. Then we have the story of this 
renowned dialectician, who “externally displaying the Sankhya 
garb, internally propagated the learning of Nugarjuna 7 . Hearing 
that Hu-fa (Dharmapala) P*usa was preaching Buddhism in 
Magadba with some thousands of disciples the Sastra-Master 
longing for a discussion, set off, staff in hand, to see him. On 
arriving at Pataliputra he learned that Hu-fa was at the Bodhi- 
Tree and thither he sent as messenger a disciple with the follow¬ 
ing message for the P‘usa-“1 have long yearned to come under 
the influence of you as a preacher of Buddhism, and a guide to 
the erring, but have foiled to pay my respects to you through 
the non - fulfillment of a former prayer. I have vowed not to 
see the Bodhi-Tree in vain. If I visit it I must become Buddha- . 
Pa-hu sent back a reply that human life was illusory and Heel¬ 
ing, and that he was too much occupied to have a discussiou. 
Messengers and messages went to and fro, but there was no 
interview. Then the Sastra-Master went back to Ins home in 
this country, and after calm reflection concluded that his doubts 
could be solved only by an interview with Maitroya as Buddha. 
He thereupon abstained from food, only drinking water, and lor 
three years repeated before an image of Kimn-tzu-tsai P‘usa the 
u Sui-hsin Dharani”.. After all this that P‘usa appeared m his 
beautiful form, and on hearing the devotee/s desire to remain in 
this world to see Maitreya, lie advised him rather to cultivate a 
higher goodness which would lead to rebirth in t e us u l - 
Heaven and so accelerate an interview with Maitreya. But the 
{Sastra-Master had made up his mind, and was not to be moved 
from his resolve. So Kuan-tzu-tsai Pmsa directed him to go to 
this country, to the shrine of the god Vajrapapi, in the cliff to 
the south of the capital, and on reciting the “Vajrapum Dharani 
there he would obtain his desire. The Ststra-Master acted on 
the advice, and after three years 7 repetition of the dharani .3 
god appeared, gave a secret prescription, and told t e c\otec 
to make due petition at the Asura s Palace in the cliff, u 10 
would then open and he was to enter, on the coming ol Maitreya 
the god would let him know. After three more years constancy 
the JSiistra-Master with a charmed mustard-seed struck the clitt 
which thereupon opened. There were at the place many myriads 
of people who had continued garing, forgetful of Uie.r homes 
When the Sastra-Master passed quietly in, he urged the crowd 
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to follow, but only six ventured after him; the others held back 
through fear, but they lamented their mistake. 

This passage presents some serious difficulties. The 
name of the country here transcribed T'e-na-ha-che-lca 
has been restored as Dhanakacheka and Dhanakataka. 
In Tibetan books the term Bras-spuns or “Rice-heap” 
is given as the rendering of the latter word, but this trans¬ 
lation, as has been suggested, seems to point to a form 
like Danyakataka. 1 A note added to the pilgrim’s text 
tells us that another name for the country was “Great 
Andhra,” and it is possible that the name Dhanakataka 
was confined to the district of the capital. Cunningham, 
who in his usual manner alters the Chinese text to suit 
his own fancies, writes the name “Donakotta” and otherwise, 
and fixes the position of the capital “at Dharanikotta or 
Amarvati, on the Kistna.” 1 2 * Fergusson is of opinion that 
the united testimony of Mr. Boswell’s report and certain 
photographs “prove, almost beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
Bezwarra (the Bezwada and Bejwada of others) to be the 
city Hiouen-Tlisang describes”.3 This identification has 
been accepted by Mr. Sewell after a careful examination 
of the district and the texts on the subject. 4 According 
to Mr. Burgess the capital of the country at the time of 
our pilgrim was Bejwada, but he also writes—“The town 
of Dharanikota is the ancient Dhanyakataka or Dhanya- 
kataka, the capital of Maha-Andhra, and lies about eighteen 
miles in a direct line to the westward from Bejwada, on 
the south or right bank of the Krishna river, above the 
bed of which it is well raised”. 5 But the situation and 
surroundings of Dharanikotta are against this identification, 
w r hile the Bejwada site has much in its favour. 

As to the Buddhist Brethren in this country, we have 


1 T&r. s. 142 and note. 

2 A. (1. I. p. 530 ff. The spelling is Cunningham’s. 

» J. R. A. S. 1873 p. 203. 

* J. JL A. S. Vol. XII, p. 98 ff. 

6 ‘Arch. Sur. S. India’ p. 9 ff. 
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seen that Yuan-clmang describes tliem as being “M&ha- 
sahghikas”. Julien’s translation here gives “Mahayanists”, 
the B text which he used having ta-sheng or “Great 
Vehicle’ 7 (Mahayana). But the other texts, and the Fang- 
chili, have ta-chung or “Great Congregation”, that is, Maha- 
sahgha, which is undoubtedly the correct reading. The 
Life tells us that during his sta} 7 here the pilgrim studied 
certain Abhidharma treatises of the Maliasanghika school 
with two local Brethren, whom he in turn instructed in 
Mahayana scriptures. 

We come next to the Piirva&la and AvaraSila monasteries. 
The author’s words seem to indicate clearly that these two 
formed one establishment, and it was evidently in this 
sense that the passage was understood by the compilers 
of the Life and the Fan-chih. The monasteries were 
apparently built on steep liills, the sides of which w r ere 
utilized in their construction, and there was an artificial 
communication, connecting them with the city apparently 
and with each other. According to the B text the author 
state’s that the monasteries “erected by a former King of 
this country for the Buddha as a ch'a ($])”> a temple or 
religions sphere . But the other texts, the Life, and the 
Fang-chih, merely represend them as having been built 
for the Buddha. * Then the C text proceeds—“The King 
excavated a through path in the river (or valley) and 
quarried lofty chambers in the cliff; the long corridors 
and broad cloisters rested on and made continuations ot 
the caves in the steep rock”. For “excavated’ the original 
is tso ( $ fc) which means to chisel, bore out , excavate. But 
instead of tso the other texts have lien (|J) which means 
to determine or settle , and to follow as a guide or boundary. 
With this reading the clause tien-clvuan-t'ung-clung 1 £ Jl[ 
jjfi seems to mean “Keeping along the line of the 
mountain-river he made a pathway of communication'. 
The Fang-chih also has tien, but instead of clvucin it has 
shan that is, hill. 1 Further instead of the “broad cloisters’ 

* A learned native scholar suggests that the tien (J|) of the text 
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— Kuang-WH ($£ j£)—of the B text, the other texts have 
pit-yen (ip or “walking-eaves” that is, verandahs or 
corridors. The Life praises these two Monasteries as 
“having all the artistic elegance of a great mansion and 
all the beauty of natural scenery” lit. wood and spring 

m JE ± M M £ m *)• Instead of the 

ta-hsia , a “great mansion” here, the B text, used by Julien, 
has ta hsia (^ J[), 1 which is a Chinese name for the 
country called Bactria. But this is evidently a slip of 
the pen, and the proper reading is that of the other texts 
which means a “great mansion”. 

We must observe that neither in the passage now under 
notice, nor in the Life, is there any mention of a tope 
as existing in this district. Yet in the “Archaeological 
Survey of South India” we find Mr. Burgess writing — “We 
now pass to the mention of the great Amaravati monument 
by Hiuen Thsang”, that is, its great tope. He identifies 
this tope with the PurvaSila monastery of our pilgrim, 
while F ergusson identified it with the Avarasila monastery. 
It is hard to understand how any one could propose to 
identify a large monastery among hills and streams, and 
having spacious chambers and great corridors, with a 
building which is only a remarkable tope situated on a 
plain. Mr. Burgess, because the tope and its surroundings 
do not suit the account of the monastery, writes of the 
pilgrim as not having personally visited the place, for¬ 
getting the statement in the Life that he spent several 
months here visiting the sacred sights of the district in 
company with native Brethren. Mr. Sewell’s conscientious 
examination of the district gives results which seem to be in 
general agreement with the pilgrim’s description. He has 
found something which he thinks confirms the statement 

is a copyist’s or printer’s mistake for tien which means to raise 

or fill up. The meaning, with this reading, would be that the king 
formed a path of communication between the two monasteries, or 
between them and the capital, by raising an embankment in the 
valley. 

1 Life ch. 4; Julien I, p. 188. 
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that the King (in Beal's translation made for Mr. Sewell) 
‘'bored out the river-course, constructing a road through 
if, and writes—“.Now the path from the town of Bezwfida 
that leads up to the level of the platforms on the escarp- 
ol the mountain to the west of the town, passes up a gully 
caused by centuries of mountain torrents, and when it 
comes to the steepest part of the ascent, is conducted by 
steps through an almost perpendicular cliff, which has been 
cut into for the purpose, to the more level portion of the 
hill-side above it: so that the visitor at that p>art stands 
on steps with walls of rock artificially cut on each side 
oi him. This is the “river-course” that has been bored 
into to construct a path”. But all this seems to be rather 
against the text rendered “bored out the river-course”, 
although it may be in agreement with the old reading 
interpreted as meaning “proceeding according to the line 
oi the mountain-river”. The “river-course” was not “bored 
out” by the king, for it had been there for centuries, but 
the king may have cut his path in the rocks along its line. 
Mr. Sewell, it will be seen, changes “bored out” into “bored 
into”, which is not the same thing. But the tso-ch‘uan of 
the B text should be set aside, and the tien-clruan of the 
other texts adopted. The passage is evidently corrupt and 
we can only guess at what may have been the form of 
the clause in the original manuscript. It is perhaps not 
impossible that the pilgrim wrote—“these monasteries were 
erected and cut out by a former king who made a path 
(or paths) to them along the mountain-river course (or 
courses). The text would read jit 31 £11 IS? 

J'l ill ® 

To these monasteries, according to the legend here 
related by the pilgrim, for 1U00 years after the Buddha’s 
decease Ch l ien-J'an-j'u-scufj (=f* ^ fft), that is “1000 

ordinary Brethren”, came together to pass the Rain-season 
Retreat. Julien spoils the meaning of the passage by 
translating these four characters “mille lui<{ues efc autant 
de religieux”. Here, as in many other passages, the Jon- 
Ju-3v.ru/, or “common monk”, is clearly distinguished from 
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the sheng-seng or “holy monk” who lias attained arhatship, 
and the Fang* chili uses the recognized contraction fan-seng, 
our “common monk”. Farther on where our author states 
that after the above millenium “the common and holy” 
(fan-sMng Ji H), tiiat is tlie ordinary Brethren and the 
arliats, lodged together in the monasteries Julien as usual 
mistranslates fan-sheng by “les homines vulgaires et les 
saints”. It is very plain from this story about the 1000 
Buddhist Brethren coming yearly to these monasteries to 
spend the Ilain-season Retreat in them, that the establish¬ 
ment was at a convenient distance from a town. If the 
capital did not lie between the two monasteries at this 
period, these must at least have been near a town 
or village. The bhikshus were not allowed to go into 
Retreat at places distant from the residences of the lay- 
believers who supplied them with food. 

The next item in the pilgrim’s account of this district 
is the “Mountain-cliff (ia-shan-yen |R j£) near the south 
of the city”, in a cave in which ^astra-Master Po-p l i-fei - 
kci stays waiting to have an interview with Maitreya when 
the latter comes to be Buddha. The term ta-shan-yen is 
rendered by Julien “une grande caverne de montagne”, 
but yen , although it has the meaning of a natural cavity 
our recess in a rock , is properly a steep cliff \ a sheer wall 
of rock . That the latter is the sense in which the word 
is used here is clear from the context, for the wall of rock 
opens to receive the Sastra-Master and closes again until 
Maitreya comes. This rock is the door, and there is a cave 
inside into which the Sastra-Master passes, but the cave 
is not visible to spectators. In the translation of this 
passage which Beal made for Mr. Sewell he translated ta- 
shan-yen by “a large terraced mountain”, a rendering which 
is quite inadmissible, but in his “Buddhist Records” he 
adopts Julien’s rendering. Yet in an article published in 
the J. R. A. S. for January 1890 Mr. Rea goes back to 
the “large terraced mountain”, and finds a site which 
exactly answers to the wrong translation. He accordingly 
thinks that—“AmarStvati might be the monastery of the 
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Avara&hl school; Vaikunthapuram that of the Purva&las; 
and Pedda Madur, the “terraced mountain” at a “little 
distance to the south of the town”. 1 Neither Amaravatl 
nor Vaikunthapur can be said to have an} 7 claim to re¬ 
present either of the two monasteries. Pedda Madur, 
according to Mr. Rea, is a village four miles south-east 
from Amaravatl and so not near the site of the capital, 
and the “series of extensive brick remains, built on terraces 
rising one above the other” on the hill above the village 
is incompatible with the pilgrim’s description. So also is 
the location, and our pilgrim’s “mountain cliff” is more 
likely the isolated steep mountain to the south of Bezwada, 
as has been suggested by others. Mr. Sewell boldly iden¬ 
tities the cliff with the “Rock-cut temple at Undavilli”; but 
his theory und Mr. Fergusson’s objection to it seem to 
be founded on Julien’s translation— “une grande caverne 
de montagne”. In the Life the “mountain cliff” is merely 
a ta-shih-shan , or “great rock hill”, and the Fang-chili 
uses the pilgrim’s expression. 

We come next to the Sastra-Master whom our pilgrim 
here calls P'o-yH-fei-ka. Julien restores this name as 
Bhava - viveka and the restoration has of course been 
adopted by all. The authority for this name is found in 
Burnouffs description of a Sanskrit treatise known by the 
name Yinaya-siitra (but properly the “Madhyamaka-vritti”), 
composed by the Achfirva Chandra-klrti as a commentary 
on the axioms of Nagarjuna. This treatise, Burnouf tells 
us, quotes certain Buddhist Brethren or commentators 
otherwise unknown to us, and among the eminent Buddhists 
whom it mentions are Buddhapalita, Aryadeva, and the 
Achaiya Bhavaviveka. 2 But the name which is transcribed 
P'o-pH-fei-ka, in the present passage, in the Life, ami the 
Fang-chih, is evidently Bhdvivtka. It is translated by 
Ching-pien (}$ %f) or “Clearness-discriminating” and in 
the “Fang-chih by or “Light (or Clearness)- 


1 J. It. A. S. YoL XXII, p. 198 ff. 

2 ‘Introduction’ p. 559 ff. 
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discriminating. These renderings also point to Bhaviveka 
as the original. Besides, the word bhdva is rendered usually 
by shen (£%), “body’ or yu “existing”. In the Tibetan 
books we find a Master whose name has been retranslated 
into Sanskrit as Bliavaviveka (or Bhavya apparently), but 
bis Tibetan name Legs-ldan-hlyed-pa means “Clear ana¬ 
lysing” and seems to correspond to the Chinese ChHng-pien 
and Bhaviveka. 2 The f^astra-master in question was a 
native of South India, and apparently of the Malayagiri 
country. His disciples, according to I-ching, lived in the 
middle period between Nagarjuna and Dinnaga, 2 but 
according to our pilgrim he was a junior contemporary 
of Dharmapala. In the Chinese collection of Buddhist 
scriptures we have one treatise ascribed to ChHng-pien, 
viz-the “Ta-sheng-chang-chen-lun” or “Mahayana Pearl-in¬ 
hand Sastra’' (No. 1217), translated by our pilgrim in 
A. D. 648. This work shows great learning and subtle 
reasoning: the author quotes not only from various Buddhist 
sects and schools, but also from the teachings of other 
sects, including the Sfuikhyas. In the Chinese collection 
we have also a remarkable work called” Prajna-lamp-sastra- 
exposition” (or simply “Prajna-lamp-sastra”). This work 
is a commentary on the “Chung-lim” of Nagarjuna, already 
mentioned, together with the Chinese text of that treatise. 
The commentary is ascribed on the title-page to F‘en-pie- 
ming f)> JjiJ Ilf]) or “Discriminating light” P-usa. Mr. Nanjio 
(No 1185) makes this name indicate Arya-Deva, but it is 
a translation ot Bhaviveka. In a well known Chinese 
treatise the book is ascribed to “the Ssstra-Master of 
South India by name l n i-ka (Jg, Jig)”, that is, the Bhavi- 
veka of our pilgrim. 2 One of the epithets of this Sastra- 


1 Tar. p. 13G and note. 

Nan-hai-ch'i-kuei, oh* 34; Takakusu (p. 181) translates the passage 
as intimating that Ch*ing-pien lived in this period. 

Ch‘eng-tao-chi p. 37. The characters for p i and ka are the 
second and fourth of those used to transcribe the full name, and 
their order is reversed by mistake in some texts. 
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Master, we know, was “Lord of the Prajnadamp-^5stra”, 1 
and his treatise with this name evidently became very 
famous. In it also we find a great knowledge of Buddhist 
and other scriptures, and a frequent quotation from the 
Sankhya texts. We understand from it, and the “Ta- 
sheng-chang-chen-lun”, what our pilgrim meant by his 
statement that Bhaviveka showed the garb of Sankhya 
while propagating, the system of Nagarjuna. In these two 
works we find the author making much use of Sankhya 
terminology in stating and defending the theories of Nagar¬ 
juna. In the “Prajha-lamp-3astra” also we find the author 
referring to Fo-hv. , that is the Dharmapalita mentioned in 
BurnouPs text. But this sastra is not in any degree a 
treatise on the Pdramitds , and Prajna is evidently used 
ln it in a sense corresponding to our Pure Reason or 
Transcendental Wisdom. This sastra may be the Tibetan 
work the title of which is restored by Schiefner as “Prajfia- 
pradlpa-nulla-madhyamika-vritti”. 2 3 But there is another 
treatise in Tibetan translation also ascribed to this Master 
as author, and the title of this treatise is restored by 
Wassiljew as “Tarka-jvala” or “Flame of Speculation”. 
Wassiljew states that this work does not exist in a Chinese 
translation, but it seems to be a treatise very like the 
' ‘ Pr aj ha-prad i pa- &T s tra* \ 3 

It will be noticed that Bhaviveka, carrying out the 
prescription given to him, strikes the rock with charmed 
bustard-seed; and this causes the rock to open and let 
him in. This procedure is in accordance with the teachings 
of the Dharajii sutras in which we find white mustard-seed 
often used and prescribed as a charm. This seed when 
duly parched, and rendered efficacious by the repetition 
of magical formula?, could bring rain, cleave a rock, or 
even rend the earth. The “Yajra-holding god” of this 
passage is evidently' the Vajrapani (or Yajrasattva) who 

1 Fang-chih, ch. 2. 

2 Titr. 1 . c. 

3 Wasa. Bud. s. 287. 
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figures largely in several of the Dhfirani sutras. Id these 
he is sometimes a Bodhisattva, sometimes a god and chief 
of the Yakshas, and sometimes plain Vajrapapi. 

The pilgrim, it will he observed, makes the determined 
and 'devoted Sastra-Master recite for three years, before 
Kuan-tzii-tsai’s image, the “Sui-hsin-dharapi”. This very 
curious book (No. 325), the full title of which is “Kuan- 
tzu-tsai-sui-hsin-t‘o-lo-ni (or with ch l ou instead of fro-lo-ni), 
was one of the sacred texts which our pilgrim carried 
home to China, and there it was translated by Cliili4 l ung 



Our pilgrim’s statement about Vajrapani and his magical 
spells seems to agree with another authority which tells 
us that Dhanakataka became a centre of production for 
spells and exorcisms. 1 


CHU-LI-YA (CHULYA?) 


We go back now to the narrative in the Records. It proceeds 
to state that from Dhanakataka the pilgrim went south-west 
above 1000 li to Clixirli-ya. This country, we are told, was about 
2400 li in circuit, and its capital was above ten li in circuit. It 
was a wild jungje region with very few settled inhabitants, and 
bands of highwaymen went about openly, it had a moist hot 
climate*, the people were of a fierce and profligate character and 
were believers in the Tlrthikas; the Buddhist monasteries were 
in ruins, and only some of them had Brethren; there were 
several tens of Deva-temples, and the Digambaras were numerous. 
To the BOuth-caBt of the capital, and near it, was an Asoka tope 
where the Buddha had preached, wrought miracles, overcome 
Tlrthikas, and received men and devas into his communion. jNear 
the west side of the city was an old monastery where Deva 
p‘usa had discussed with the arhat Uttara. And this is the 
story of the discussion. Deva had heard of this arhat with 
supernormal powers and attainments, so ho made a long journey 
to bco him and observe his style of teaching. Uttara, being a 
man content with little, had only one couch in his room, so he 
made a heap of fallen leaves on which he bade his guest recline. 
When the arhat was toady Deva stated his difficulties, and the 
arhat gave his solutions, then Deva replied and put further 


* See Tar. a. 277. 
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questions and so on for seven rounds; the arhat unable to reply 

transported himself secretly to the Tuekita Paradise and obtained 
the necessary explanations from Maitreya who told him that he 
should be very respectful to Deva who was to be a Buddha in 
the present kalpa; when Uttara imparted his information to 
Deva the latter recognized it aB the teaching of Maitreya; hereupon 
Uttara gave up his mat to Deya with polite apologies, and treated 
him with profound respect. 


This passage differs from the Life in the direction 
assigned to Oliu-H-i/ci from Dhanakataka, the pilgrim 
giving it as south-west, while the Life in one text has west 
and in another has south. The Cliu-li-ya of the text has 
been restored as Oholya, and it corresponds, no doubt, to 
the country of the Chodas mentioned in Asoka s second 
and thirteenth Edicts, 1 and of the Cholas often mentioned 
in literature from the fifth century onwards. Cunningham 
suggests as its modern representative the district of Karnul 
“which is 230 miles in a direct line to the nortli-north-west 
of Kanchipura, and 160 miles to the west-soutli-west of 
Dharamkotta”* 2 Fergusson, however, assuming that the 
object for which the pilgrim was travelling here was “to 
get to the port of embarcation for Ceylon 7 ’ thinks that 
“the direction and distance would take us to Nellore, which 
is an important place 77 . 3 

In the above passage the words “being a man content 
with little 77 are in the original shao-yii-chih-tsu (p ill J£) 
which is replaced in some texts by words meaning “in his place 
of abode 77 . This story of Deva Pmsa and Uttara is one of 
our pilgrim’s silly legends about the great apostles of Bud¬ 
dhism in India, and we need not examine it closely. The 
IJttara of the story cannot be either the bhikshu with that 
name who founded the Sautnmtika School, or the Uttara oi 
king Asoka’s time who went with Sona to propagate Buddhism 
in Suvanna-bhiimi. Our pilgrim evidently understood the 
arhat to be a Hlnayanist Buddhist who was no match in 


1 Senort, -Inscriptions de Piyadnsi', 73, 310. 
^ A. G. I. p. 545. 

* J. B» A. S. VI, 204. 
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discussion for the Mahay anist Paisa who had god-given 
powers of persuasion. 


DRAVIDA. 

The pilgrim continuing his narrative relates that from Chulya 
he travelled 1500 or 1600 li through wood and jungle south to 
the Ta-lo-pi-fru country. This was above 6000 li in circuit and 
its capital Kan-chih-pn-lo w T as above thirty li in circuit. The 
region had a rich fertile soil, it abounded in fruits and flowers 
and .yielded precious substances. The people w r ere courageous, 
thoroughly trustworthy, and public-spirited, and they esteemed 
great learning; in their written and spoken language they differed 
from “Mid-India”. There were more than 100 Buddhist mona¬ 
steries with above 10 000 Brethren all of the Sthavira School. 
The Deva-Temples were above 80, and the majority belonged to 
the Digambaras. This country had been frequently visited by 
the Buddha, and king Asoka had erected topes at the various 
spots where the Buddha had preached and admitted members 
into his Order. The capital w’as the birth-place of DharmapSla 
P‘usa who was the eldest son of a high official of the city. 
He was a boy of good natural parts which received great de¬ 
velopment as he grew up. When he came of age a daughter of 
the king was assigned to him as wife, but on the night before 
the ceremony of marriage was to be performed, being greatly 
distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly before an image of 
Buddha. In answer to his prayer a god bore him away to a 
mountain monastery some hundreds of li from the capital 
When the Brethren of tho monastery heard his story they com¬ 
plied with his request, and gave him ordination, and the king 
on ascertaining what had become of him treated him with in¬ 
creased reverence and distinction. Not far from tho south of 
the capital was a large monastery which was a rendezvous for 
the most eminent men of the country. It had an Asoka tope 
above 100 feet high where the Buddha had once defeated Tir- 
thikas by preaching, and had received many into his communion. 
Near it were traces of a sitting-place and exercise-walk of the 
Four Past Buddhas. 

The Ta-lo-^i-Vu of the above passage has been restored 
as Dravida, and the name of the capital as Kanclii-pura. 
Cunningham regarded the capital as being represented 
by Oonjeveram on the river Palar , 1 and Kahcliipura seems 

i A. G. I. p. 548. 
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to have been a former name of this city. Fergusson, 
however, thinks we must go on to Nagapatam 1 (Negapatam) 
and there is much in favour of this identification. 

The Life has a few remarks about the capital which 
are worth quoting. It states—“Kahcliipura is the sea¬ 
port of South India for Ceylon, the voyage to which 
takes three days. Before the pilgrim left, the king of 
Ceylon had died, and there were famine and revolution in 
the land, and about 300 bhikshus had come from it to 
India. When they arrived at Kaiicliipura the pilgrim said 
to them—I understand that in your country the Bhadantas 
expound the Tripit aka of the Sthaviras and the Yoga-sastras. 
I want to go there to study. Why have you come away? ,r 
The bhikshus explained that they had left on account of 
the famine, and because they wanted to visit the Buddhist 
sacred places in India (Jambudvfpa) where the Buddha 
was born. They added: HVe know our fellow-religionists 
do not surpass as; if your Reverence has doubts inquire of 
us at 7jour pleasure. Thereupon the pilgrim adduced im¬ 
portant points from the Yoga scriptures for elucidation and 
[the Ceylon Brethren] could not excel &ilabhadra y s explanations 
For the passage in italics Julien has—“Nous savons 
d’ailleurs qu’ici les disciples de la Loi ne la transgressent 
jamais. Nous autres, vieillards, nous voudrions, lorsque 
nous eprouverons des doutes, pouvoir vous interroger 
libremeut”. Le Maitre de la loi leur cita les principaux 
passages du yu-kia (yogacastra); ruais ils ne puront lui 
donner les explications de Qllabhadra”. The text is not 
very clear but it cannot be made to yield this meaning. 
As the passage shows, the pilgrim had told the Brethren 
from Ceylon that he had intended to go over to their 
island for instruction, and they reply that there are no 
Brethren there superior to them, and that the pilgrim may 
address his questions to them, Lt is implied that he can 
get all the guiding and information he wants without 
having to make the voyage to Ceylon. As the islaiid was 

1 op. c. p. 205. 
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in a bad state Yuan-chuang was probably pleased to escape 
the journey, and so he talked over important Y r oga texts 
with these Brethren. He found, however, that they had 
no exposition to give better than that which he had 
received from &ilabhadra. 

As to Dharmapala, the Life tells us that it was because 
he wanted to leave the world that he prayed before the 
Buddha’s image for escape from marriage with the Princess. 
This Dharmapala, whom we have met already, became, 
as Julien and the Life tell us , 1 a devoted student of 
Buddhism. He was also an author of repute and wrote 
treatises on Etymology, Logic, and the Methapliysics of 
Buddhism . 2 


MO-LO-KL T -T ; A (MALAKTJTA). 

The pilgrim’s narrative next proceeds to relate that from 
Kunchi city he went south above 8000 li to the Mo-lo-kii-Va 
(Malakuta) country. This country he describes as being above 
5000 li in circuit with a capital above forty li in circuit. The 
soil was brackish and barren; the country was a depot for sea- 
pearls; the climate was very hot and the peoplo were black; 
they were harsh and impetuous, of mixed religions, indifferent 
to culture and only good at trade. There were many remains 
of old monasteries, very few monasteries were in jireservation 
and there was only a small number of Brethren. There were 
hundreds of Deva-temples, and the professed adherents of the 
various sects, especially the Digambaras, were very numerous. 
Not far from the east side of the capital were the remains of 
the old monastery built by Anoka’s brother, Ta-ti *S}f) or 
Mahendra, with the foundations and dome, the latter alone 
visible, of a ruined tope on the east aide of the remains. The 
tope had been built by Asoka to perpetuate the memory of 
Buddha having preached, made miraculous exhibitions, and 
brought a countless multitude into his communion at the place. 
The long lapse of time had served to increase the efficacious 
powers of the tope and prayers offered at it were still answered. 
In the south of the country near the sea was the Mo-lo-t/a (Ma¬ 
laya) mountain, with lofty cliffs and ridges and deep valleys 
and gullies, on which were sandal, camphor and other trees. To 

' Julien, I, p. 192. Ufo, ch. 4. 

- Buriyiu Nanjio, Appendix I, No. 16. 
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the east of this was the Fu-ta-lo-ka (Pbtalaka) mountain with 
steep narrow paths over its cliffs and gorges in irregular con¬ 
fusion; on the top was a lake of clear water, whence issued a 
river which, on its way to the sea, flowed twenty times round 
the mountain. By the side of the lake was a stone Deva-palace 
frequented by Kuan-tzu-tsai P‘usa. Devotees, risking life, brave 
water and mountain to see the P‘usa, but only a few succeed in 
reaching the shrine. To the people at the foot of the mountain 
who pray for a sight of the P‘usa, he appears sometimes as a 
Pasupata Tirthika, or as Mahcsvara, and consoles the suppliant 
with this answer. To the north-east of Potalaka on the sea-side 
was a city, the way to Seng-ka-lo (Ceylon) of the south sea, and 
local accounts made the voyage from it to Ceylon one of about 
3000 li to the south-east. 

The passage here slightly abridged in translation presents 
some difficulties, and does not agree with the Life. It 
seems to state that .Tulien personally visited the Mala- 
kuta country, while the Life represents him as only hearing 
about it. The words of the Life are—“Distant from the 
confines of this country (i. e. Dravida) above 3000 li he 
heard that there was the Malakuta country”. 1 As this is 
not very clear, and as the direction is not given, we should 
not lightly accept the statement. There is nothing in the 
pilgrim’s account of the country to show that he did not 
visit it, and see its capital and the district around, although 
he may not have gone to remote objects of interest. \\ o 
must remark, however, that he does not tell us anything 
about the nature of the country between Dravida and 
Malakuta, and that in the next chuan he represents himself 
as continuing his pilgrimage from Dravida. He may not 
have gono to Malakuta, but the descriptions of the counti}» 
the people, and the Buddhist remains are evidently those 
of an eye-witness. 

A note to our text tells us that another name for the 
country was Chili not Ki-mo-lo as some editors 

represent. Cunningham says that w the province of Malaya- 
ku(a must have included the modern districts of Tanjor 
and Madura, on the east, with Ooimbator, Cochin, and 


1 Life, ch. 4. Julien, I, p. 10S. 
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Travancore, on the w r est ”. 1 The remarks of Fergusson on 
this part of our pilgrim’s text are of little value, partly 
because he was misled by Julien’s vagaries . 2 


Yuan-cliuang, we have seen, mentions the ruins of an 
old monastery near the capital, which he says had been 
erected by Mahendra a brother of Asoka. If he had 
derived his information about this monastery from the 
Ceylon Brethren he would have called Mahendra (Mahinda) 
a son, not a brother, of Asoka. The account of this 
monastery, and its Asoka tope of which only the dome 
remained visible, is apparently that of a visitor at the time 
of the description. Then we have the Malaya mountain 
in the south of the country, and this must, have been 
known to the pilgrim from the Buddhist scriptures. Thus 
the famous “Lahkavat&ra-sutra” purports to have been de¬ 
livered by the Buddha “Lahkapura-samudra-Malaya-sikhare” 
which the Indian translator into Chinese renders “in the 
city of Lanka on the summit of the Malaya mountain on 
the border of the sea ”. 3 A mountain of this name is 
given as in the southern division in the Briluit Samhita, 
and is well known from its occurrence in Indian literature. 
It was famous for its sandal trees, and Malayaja is a name 
for sandal-wood. Its name and that of the city seem to 
have been transferred to Ceylon, where we find a Malaya 
mountain and district, and a Lanka mountain and city , 4 
but Lanka is commonly used as the name of a city. We 
are not required, however, to believe that the Malaya 
mountain associated with the Lankfivatara-sutra, the gospel 
of Madhyamika Mak&y&nism, was an actual geographical 
unit. It was in reality a poetical creation to which the 
semblance of earthly reality was given by tiie use of well 
known names, a district of Utopia with a topical definition. 
It had no existence except as the scene of the great 


t A. G. I. p. .049. 

7 op. c. p. 

3 Nu. 17(i. also Nos, 175, 177. 

4 e. g. chuan XI of the Records. 
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assembly in which Havana, king of Hakshasas, and Malia- 
mati the Bodhisattva, elicit from Buddha the strange 
theories of universal negation. But we find Malaya also 
given as the name of a country which is apparently the 
Dravida of our pilgrim and other authorities. Thus the 
great Buddhist Yajrabodhi who came to China in A. D. 719 
is described as a native of the Malaya country adjoining 
Mount Potalaka, the palace of Kuan-yin, his lather being 
preceptor of the king of Kanchi. 1 

Our pilgrim next mentions the Potalaka mountain to 
the east of the Malayagiri, and this also must have been 
known to him from his study of the sacred books. In that 
very delightful stitra known in Chinese by its short title 
“Hua-yen-ching” he h^d read of this chosen abode [of 
Kuan-tzii-tsai P‘usa. In this sutra also I otalaka is on 
the sea-side in the south, it has woods, and streams, and 
tanks, and is in fact a sort of earthly paradise.^ Buddha- 
bhadra (A.D. 420) calls Kuanyin’s mountain Kuang-ming 
NJ]) or “Brilliance”, which is usually given as the 
rendering for Malaya, but a later translator, Slkshananda, 
transcribes the name Potalaka. 2 This mountain is called 
in translation “White flower mountain”, “Island mountain”, 
“Hill of the shrub with small flower”; it is also called 
Potala, and a city of unknown antiquity at the mountain 
bears its name. Potalaka mountain appears as a favourite 
resort of Avalokite&vara Bodhisattva tor a long time, and 
Taranatlia makes mention of several visits paid to the 
Bodhisattva by pious Buddhists. Sautivarman by divine 
help reached the summit of the mountain, and found the 
palace of the Bodhisattva deserted; another pilgrim saw 
only the stone image of the Bodhisattva, and anothei 
heard the music made for the Bodhisattva by JSagas and 
Asuras. 3 Here again the Potalaka of the scriptures, the 

1 Sung-kao-seng-ckuan. ch. 1. 

2 Ta-fang-kuang-Fo-Hua-yen-ckirig, ch, 50 (No. 87); Ta-iang-kuang- 
Fo-Hua-yen-cking, ch. t>8 (No. 88). 

3 T&r. S. 141 fT.. S. 157, 223. Sec also Beal in J. R. A. S. Vol. XV, 
p. 333 ff. 



inaccessible mountains of cliffs and ravines guarded by 
gods and demons and sacred to AvalokiteSvara, is not to be 
identified with any one of tlie mountains by the sea-side 
in South India. 

The seaport which our pilgrim mentions as being to the 
north-east of Potalaka is said in the Pan-chih to be “the 
old Beng-ka-lo”. If this statement be correct it is inter¬ 
esting information, and helps to explain some difficulties. 
The port was evidently to the pilgrinrs mind near the 
south point ol India, and this agrees with a statement 
in the T‘ang-Shu to the effect that the Malaya (Mc-lai 
Vi JJO country was in the extreme south of India. In 
connection with the name given to the port it may be 
noticed that in the Bvihat Samhita and other works Lanka 
is treated as a city or island quite distinct from Simhala, 1 
But the direction from this port to Ceylon is not quite 
correct, and the distance, 3000 li (about 600 miles) is far 
too great. 


1 See Fleet, op. c., p. 183. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


(CHUAN XI.) 

CEYLON. 


According to the Records the pilgrim proceeded from 
Malakuta to Seng-ka-lo or Ceylon, but the Life represents 
him as merely hearing of that country. It we had only 
the Records we should be at liberty to believe that he 
proceeded to Ceylon, and returned thence to Dravida. But 
it is perhaps better to regard him as writing about 
Malakuta and Ceylon from information given to him in 
Dravida, and from books. There seems to be much in 
Chum N and XI that is not genuine, and it may be 
observed that in certain old texts like 0 these two chuan 
are given without mention of Pien-clii as compiler. They 
are also, together with Chuan XII, marked by the character 
giy meaning doubtful. It does not seem, therefore, to bo 
necessary to dwell much on the curious legends and des¬ 
criptions given in this part of the Records. 


Of the legends about Ceylon related by the pilgrim the first 
tells how a princess of South India was carried oil* by a lion 
into the woods. To this lion the princess became mother ol a 
son and a daughter, and in the courso of time the son secretly 
carried off his mother and sister to the native placo of the 
mother. Thereupon the lion, utterly distressed and enraged by 
the loss of his family, committed dreadful havoc in the land, 
and the son for the reward offered by the king killed his own 
father. When the king learned the circumstances, he banished 
the patricide, sending him away in a boat which brought him to 
Ceylon. Here the young man settled, and marrying a truder’s 
daughter, he introduced order and government., and his deeemi- 
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dants gave him the name Lion-catcher , which they applied also 
to the country. This was the story in the popular accounts. 

The second legend is from the Buddhist scriptures. This tells 
of the 500 merchants being taken captive by the Rakshasls of 
Ceylon, and of their chief and some of the others being carried 
away from destruction by the “Heaven-IIorse”. 


*We may remark about these two legends that they are 
well known from other treatises. In the Raj avail we have 
a version of the Lion-marriage which agrees pretty well 
with the story here told by our pilgrim . 1 It is given also 
in the Dlpavamsa, which makes the ravished princess to 
be a daughter of the Vanga King , 2 and it is referred to 
in other books. The second legend is related with artistic 
skill in the “Fo-pen-hsing-chi-ching”. It is told also in 
the “Jataka”, and in the M Liu-tu-chi-ching ”. 3 In all these, 
as in the pilgrim’s story, the wonderful horse called 
Cloud-liorse, or Horse-king, is the Bodhisattva, that is, the 
Buddha in a former existence. But in the Tibetan version 
of the legend the rescuing horse is an incarnation of Ava- 
lokitesvara Bodhisattva , 4 * and in the Divyuvadana he is 
Maitreya . 6 


Our pilgrim now goes on to describe the Buddhist Brethren 
in Ceylon, the result of Mahendra’s mission-work, as Mahayanist 
Sthaviras. Above 200 years after Mahendra’s time, he continues, 
too much attention to peculiarities made two sects, the Hina- 
yimist school ol' those who belonged to the Maliavihara. and the 
school of those who belonged to the Abhayagiri and embraced 
both “vehicles”. The Brethren, he adds, were very precise in 
the observance of their rules, perfectly clear in meditation and 
wisdom, and very grave in their model deportment. 


On this passage we observe that the expression “Maha¬ 
yanist St.havirils” is applied to the Brethren of Ceylon 


1 Upham ‘Sacred Books of Ceylon’, Vol. II, p. 27 and p. 164; J. 
Ceylon B. It. A. S. Vol. VII, p. 66 ff. 

^ Dip. IX. 

3 Hsing-chi-ching, ch. 40 (No. 680); Jut. Vol. II, p. 127; Liu-tu- 

chi-ching, ch. 6 (No. 143). 

^ J. R. A. S. Vol. XX, p. 504. 

a Divyav. p. 524. 
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only in the Records; the Life describes them as Malia- 
yani^ts and Sthaviras, and the Fan-chili calls them simply 
Sthaviras. The two local sects here mentioned derived 
their names from the monasteries in which they arose. 
Of these establishments the Mahavihara, which was at the 
capital, was built B. C. 306, and was evidently a very grand 
monastery with all kinds of comforts and luxuries. The 
Abhayagiri monastery was built in B. C. 89 by king 
Vattagamini, otherwise Abliaya, at the place where the 
Nirgrantha Giri dwelt. In the course of time ill-will arose 
between the Brethren of these establishments, and some 
of the Abhayagiri fraternity were accused of heterodox 
^ays, excommunicated, and banished. Then in the reign 
of Mali as en a the monks of Mahavihara were accused ot 
heterodoxy, the monastery was closed and partially destroyed, 
the materials being used for the improvement of the rival 
establishment Abhayagiri. 1 The Brethren of this latter 
*nay have been regarded by the pilgrim as having had 
Mahayanist tendencies on account of their admission ol 
irregular objects of worship. In the high praise which 
be gives all the Brethren in the above passage the term 
rendered by “meditation and wisdom” is tiwj-hni (£l 
I n common Buddhist use ting denotes samadhi , and hid 
is for prajnci or “transcendental wisdom”, but the compound 
dng-hui has also the technical sense of Vinaya , and it is 
perhaps so used in this passage. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to describe that beside 
the king’s palace was the Buddha’s Tooth-Shrine some hundreds 
of feet high, bright and beautiful with gems and jewels, hrom 
its roof rose a signal-post on the top of which was a large ruby 
which shed a brilliant light, and could bo seen shining like a 
bright star, day and night, for a great distance. Lhrec times u 
day the king washed the tooth with scented water and burned 
incense to it, all articles used in his service to the tooth being 
rare and costly. Beside this temple was a small one with a gold 
life-size image of the Buddha set up by a former king,^ the 
ushinsha of the image being adorned with a valuable jewel. Ihe 

* See Mah. ehs. XV, XXXVI, XXXVII; Dip. ch. XIX. Cf. fro- 
kuo-chi, chs. 38, 69. 
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mention of this gives occasion for the story of the thief to whom 
the image, overcome by the thief’s persuasion, bowed down his 
head and gave up the jewel. 

The Records further tell us that Ceylon lay on the side of a 
corner of the sea, and that in the south-east angle of the land 
was the Lcng-ka or Lanka mountain on which the Buddha de¬ 
livered the sutra which bears the name of the mountain. 

The account in the Records proceeds to relate that over the 
sea some thousands of li to the south of the [Seng-ka-lo or 
Simhala] country was the Na-lo-ki-lo-chou (for Nalikila- or Nari- 
lcira-dvlpa, “Cocoa-nut Island”). The inhabitants of this island 
were dwarfs three feet high with human bodies and bird-beaks; 
they did not raise any crops and subsisted on cocoa-nuts. West¬ 
ward from this island, some thousands of li over the sea, was an 
isolated isle. On the cliff which formed the east side of this 
isle was a stone sitting image of Buddha above 100 feet high 
facing east, the ushnlsha of the image being a yue-ai-pao or 
“Moon-loved Pearl” (the Chandrakanta gem). From this rare 
ornament while the moon shone on it water gushed forth, and 
falling down the cliff ramified in the valleys. This information 
had been derived from a shipwrecked trader who had climbed 
the cliff to make personal examination. To the west of the 
[Simhala] country, and some thousands of li over the sea, was the 
Great Precious-substances Island, uninhabited by human beings, 
but a temporary lodging-place for supernatural creatures. From 
this island a bright light shines far out on calm nights, but 
traders who visit the island do not get anything. 

It is interesting to notice that the writer of this account 
of Sen-lca-lo or Simhala seems to regard the district as a 
country on the mainland. He represents it as “bordering 
on a corner of the sea” (Kiio-pHn-Jiai-yli g ^ f# |J$), 
and all his description of the country seems to indicate 
that he regarded it as a part of the continent. At the 
end of Cliuan X, however, Seng-ka-lo is said to be . r 1000 
li by sea from Malakuta, and in the legends given in the 
present cliuan about the country it is styled the “Island 
of Precious substances”, a name derived from Buddhist 
books. 


In the passage now under notice we are told that the 
Ltng-ka-cliing or Lankfivatara-sutra was delivered on the 
Lanka mountain in Seng-ka-lo, whereas this sutra professes, 
as we have seen, to have been uttered in the city of 
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■Lanka on the Malaya mountain. We do not seem to 
know anything about the Cocoa-nut Island, and the isle 
with the great image of Buddha having a chandrakanta 
on the top of its head, and the Great Precious-substances 
Island, except from the mention of them in this passage. 
Our pilgrim evidendly derived all his information about 
them, as about Ceylon, from books, and the stories of the 
Brethren from Ceylon whom he met in Dravida and the 
Brethren of the latter country. 


KUNG-KAN-NA-PU-LO. 

AVe return again to the narrative of the pilgrim s travels as 
told in the Records. From the Dravida country, we read, he 
went north into a jungle, infested by troops of murderous high¬ 
waymen, passing an isolated city and a small town, and alter a 
journey of above 2000 U he reached the Kung-kin (or lcan)-na- 
pu-lo country. He describes this country as being above 5000 li 
and its capital above thirty li in circuit. It had more than 100 
Buddhist monasteries and above 10 000 Brethren who were 
students of both “Vehicles’ 1 . Close to the capital was a large 
monastery with abovo 000 Brethren all men of great distinction. 
In the temple of this monastery was a tiara of Prince bar- 
viirthasiddha (that is, the prince who afterwards became Cautamn 
Buddha) which was nearly two feet high adorned with gems 
and enclosed in a case; on festival days it was exhibited and 
worshipped, and it could emit a bright light. In the temple oi 
another monastery near the capital was a sandal-wood image of 
Maitreja made by tbe arhat Sronavimsatikoti. To the north ot 
the capital was a" wood of tala trees above thirty li in circuit, 
and within tho wood was a tope where the Four Past Buddhas 
had sat and walked for exercise, and near this was the tope 
over the relics ol Use#* the ca l ,it;i1 on thr 

east side was a tope which had associations with the Buddha’s 
preaching; to the south-west of the capital were an Asoka tope 
at the spot where SronavinmtikoU made miraculous exhibitions 
and had many converts, and beside the tope the remains of a 
monastery built by that arhat. 

Iu the Chinese text oi this passage tor the Kung-kin 
(or hanyna-jm-lo of the other texts, the D has Tu (that 
is, Da) han-ua-pu-lo, the Life has Kan (or Kinyna-pu-k, 
and the Faug-chih has Kung-ta-na-'pu-lo, but we ihaj 
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regard Kung-kin (or kcin)-na-pu-lo , as the correct reading, 
the variations being probably misprints or copyists’ errors." 
The original name has been restored as Koiikanapur, and 
the restoration has been generally accepted. In all texts 
of the Records, and in the Fang-chih, the direction from 
Dravida is given as north, but the Life makes it to have 
been north-west. M. Saint-Martin, Cunningham, and their 
successors all adopt the direction given in the Life, passing 
over the statement in the Records. Saint-Martin thinks 
it possible that Banavasi (or Vanavasa) may have been 
the Kohkana-city of our pilgrim. 1 Cunningham suggests 
w Annagundhi on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra 
river” as the capital of the country, and Fergusson can 
only refer the capital to some place in Mysore. 2 Mr. 
Burgess is disposed to seek for Kohkanapur about Kopal 
or Kokanur (? Kohkanur) which is 310 miles as the crow 
flies from Kaiichi and 335 miles from Nasik;” this seems 
to be also the present opinion of Dr. Fleet who was at 
one time disposed to identify Kohkanapur with Karnul. 3 
But these identifications seem to be all beset with diffi¬ 
culties. The country Kohkana was in the southern division 
of the Bvihat Samhita, and Alberuni places it in the south 
near the sea. 4 If we could adopt the reading of the D 
text, viz-T-w or Ch l a for Rung, the original would 

be a word like Dakkanapura or Thakkanapura. 

The pilgrim describes the country as having a fertile 
soil yielding good crops, with a hot climate; its inhabitants 
were of swarthy complexion and had rude rough ways, 
but they were fond of intellectual and moral acquirements. 

Our pilgrim here, as before, gives “Heard 200 kofi”, 
instead of “Heard twenty kofi”, as the translation of the 
name Srona (or &rota)-viipSatikoti. 


1 Julien, III, p. 401. 

2 A. G. I. p. 552; Ferguoson, op. c., p. 267. 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. XXIII, p. 28 and XXII, p. 115. 

4 Alberuni, Vol. I, p. 801; Ind. Ant. Vol. XXII, p. 182. 
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MO-HA-LA-CH-A (MAHARASHTRA). 



Continuing liis narrative the pilgrim relates that “north-west 
from this he entered a great forest-wilderness ravaged by wild 
beasts and harried by banded robbers, and travelling 2400 or 
2500 ii he came to the Mo-ha-la-cli'a (or t : a) country 5 ’. This 
country, he tells us, was 6000 li in circuit and its capital, which 
had a large river on its west side, was above thirty li in circuit. 
The inhabitants were proud-spirited and warlike, grateful for 
iavours and revengeful for w r rongs, self-sacrificing towards 
suppliants in distress and sanguinary to death with any who 
treated them insultingly. Their martial heroes who led the van 
ol the army in battle went into conflict intoxicated, and their 
war-elephants were also made drunk before an engagement. 
Relying on the strength of his heroes and elephants the king 
treated neighbouring countries with contempt. He was a ksha- 
triya by birth, and his name was Pu-lo-li-sJie (Pulakesa, Julien). 
The benevolent sway of this king reached far and wide, and his 
vassals served him with perfect loyalty. The great king Sihi- 
ditya at this time was invading east and west, and countries far 
and near were giving in allegiauce to him, but JL lo-ha-ta-ch'd 
refused to become subject to him. The people were fond of 
learning, and they combined orthodoxy and heterodoxy. Of 
Buddhist monasteries there were above 100 and the Brethren, 
who were adherents of both Vehicles, were more than 5000 in 
number. Within and outside the capital were five Asoka topes 
where the Four Bast Buddhas had sat and walked for exorcise; 
and there were innumerable other topes of stone or brick. Not 
far from the south of the capital was an old monastery in which 
was a stone image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P*usa of marvellous efficacy. 
In the east of this country was a mountain range, ridges one 
above another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer summits. 
Here was a monastery the base of which was in a dark defile, 
and its lofty halls and deep chambers were quarried in the cliff 
and rested on the peak, its tierB of halls and storeyed terraces 
had the cliff on their back and faced the ravine. This mona¬ 
stery had been built by the A-ehe-lo (Achiira) ot West India. 
The pilgrim then relates the circumstances in Achara’s liie which 
led to the building of the monastery. Within the establishment, 
he addn, was a large temple above 100 feet high in which was 
a stone image of the Buddha above seventy feet high; the image 
wa3 surmounted by a tier of seven canopies unattached and qn- 
aupported, each canopy separated from the one above it by 
the space of three feet. The walls of this temple had depicted 
on them the incidents of the Buddha’s career as Bodhisattva. 
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including the circumstances of his attaining liodlxi and the omens 
attending his final passing away, all great and small were here 
delineated. Outside the gate of the monastery, on either side 
north and south, was a stone elephant, and the pilgrim was in¬ 
formed that the bellowing of these elephants caused earth¬ 
quakes. The P £ usa Ch‘en-na or Dinnaga stayed much in this 
monastery. 


The Mo-ho-la-ch‘a of this passage has been restored as 
Maharashtra, hut the Chinese transcription seems to re¬ 
present a local form like Maharattha. Various identifications 
haver been proposed for the capital by St. Martin, Cunning¬ 
ham, and Fergusson, and Messrs Fleet and Burgess seem 
to agree in thinking that it was at Nasik or thereabouts. 1 

As to Ach&ra’s great monastery in the east part of the 
country Mr. Burgess and others are confident that the 
pilgrim’s description applies to the Ajantfi caves. 2 This 
may be so, but it may be doubted whether the Achala 
of the inscription given by Mr. Burgess is the A-che-lo 
of the pilgrim’s description. This inscription merely states 
that 44 The ascetic Sthavira Achala, who glorified the faith 
and was grateful, caused to be built a mountain-dwelling 
for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled”. It is 
to be noted, however, that the pilgrim does not use the 
translation so-hsing , and his transcription may, as Mr. 
Burgess contends, represent Achala. All commentators 
on the pilgrim’s account of this monastery seem to assume 
that he did not go to it, and the silence of the Life is in 
favour of the assumption. But the description, especially 
the part which tells of the temple of the monastery, seems 
to favour the view that he made a personal visit, and this 
view is apparently supported by the distance and direction 
of the pilgrim’s next journey. There is not a word in 
tin* text to warrant the statement that he describes the 
monastery from report, and it was apparently on the spot 


1 lad. Ant. VoL XXII, p. 113 and XXIII, p. 28. 

5 Arch. Sur. West ludia chs. IX, X; Cave Temples of India, p. 135 
and p. 280 fif. 
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tliat he learned its history, and heard the unsatisfactory 

explanations of its marvels. 1 


PO-LU-KA-CHE-PO (BHAROCH). 

Going on with his narrative the pilgrim relates that “from 
this he went west above 1000 li (about 200 miles), crossed the 
Nai-mo-frc river, and came to the Po-lu-lic[ka)-chc-p l a?i (or p { o) 
country. This was 2400 or 2500 li in circuit, and its capital 
above twenty li\ the soil was brackish and vegetation was sparse; 
salt wa 9 made by boiling sea-water, and the people were supported 
by the sea; they w T cre mean and deceitful, ignorant and believers 
in botli orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There were above ten 
Buddhist monasteries with 300 Brethren, all students of the 
Mahayanist Sthavira school. 

The Life makes the pilgrim travel north-west from 
Maharashtra, and this is probably more correct than the 
west of the above passage. The name of the country here 
transcribed was restored by Julien as “Barou-gatcheva 
which St. Martin made “Vuroukatcheva , - and Cunning¬ 
ham regarded it as the “Bharukaehha” of the old in¬ 
scriptions. 3 This country is no doubt the Bharukaccha of 
the Dipavamsa, and later Pali books, 4 but in the iorm 
Bharukacchapa as found in the Bpihat Sarphita. * It is the 
modern Bharoch or Broach at the mouth ot the Narbada, 
the Nai-mo-t‘e of our pilgrim. From Ajanta to Broach the 
distance is about 200 miles, and the direction is noitli- 
westerly. So we are perhaps justified in regarding the 
“from this” of the text as meaning from the mountain of 
Achara’s monastery, a place to which the pilgrim would 
Naturally be attracted, and at which he may have spent 
some days. 


1 This country is the Mabarattha of Dipavamsa. VIII, and of Vi 

»aya Yol. Ill, p. 314. > 

2 Julien. Ill, p. 400 fl*. 

3 A. G. I. p. 326. 

4 Dfprtvnmaa IX. 20; ,1 a taka pnfisiw, See Index at VII. 116. 
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MO-LA-P‘0 (MALAYA). 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Bharukachcha the pilgrim went north-west above 2000 ft to the Mo- 
Zrt-p‘o country. This is described as being above 6000 ft in circuit, 
and its capital as being above thirty li in circuit. It was situ¬ 
ated on the south-east side of the JMo-Jia river. The people 
were of a gentle disposition, and for the most part very intelli¬ 
gent, of refined speech and with a liberal education. Mo-la-p l o 
in the south-west, and Magadka in the north-east, were the two 
countries of India in which learning was prized. In this country 
virtue was esteemed and humanity respected, and the intellec¬ 
tually clever were zealous students; there was miscellaneous 
belief in orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There were some hundreds 
of monasteries, and more than 20 000 Brethren belonging to the 
Sammatiya school of the Hlnayana; of Deva-temples there were 
some hundreds, and the adherents of the various sects were very 
numerous, the majority being Pasupatas. The local records 
told of a king, by name Slladitya, who had reigned over the 
country 60 years before the pilgrim’s arrival, a monarch of great 
administrative ability, and of rare kindness and compassion. 
By the side of his palace this king had built a Buddhist temple, 
extremely artistic in structure and ornament, in which were 
images of the Seven Buddhas. Every year a great religious 
assembly was summoned, the Brethren from all sides being 
called together. The four matters of service to the Brethren were 
carefully attented to, and these were presented with the three 
robes and religious requisites, or with precious valuables. 
This fine work had been continued for successive generations 
without interruption. Above tsventy ft north-west from the capital 
was the “brahmin’s town”, and beside it the “Pit of Descent”; 
the torrents of summer and autumn never fill the latter, and 
at its side was a small tope. The pilgrim then gives the local 
legend of the proud blasphemous brahmin of the town who went 
down alive into hell at the spot where the Pit appeared. This 
brahmin had been vanquished in public discussion by the 
bhikshu Bhadraruchi, who was a consummate logician, and well 
versed in the non-Buddhist sustras. When the king condemned 
the defeated brahmin to be exposed, as an impostor, to a cruel death 
the bhikshu interceded, and obtained a mitigation of the punish¬ 
ment. He then went to see the brahmin to give him support 
and consolation in his shame and degradation, but the brahmin 
gave vent to his paa:iion, vilified the “Great Vehicle” and abused 
former saints; while he was still speaking the earth parted, and 
he descended alive, leaving this trace (i. e. the Pit) of his descent. 
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A note added to the text at the beginning of this 
passage tells 11 s that another name for this country was 
“South Lo>\ and a note to the passage in the Life calls 
it “South Lo-lo”. For the characters read mo-la-p'o here 
we must suppose on original like Malabha or Malava, hut 
we cannot properly regard this name as covering the modern 
district of Malwa. It has not been ascertained yet what 
was the precise situation, and what is the modern designation, 
of the South Lo or Malava country. 1 This (or as Julien 
translates, its capital), according to the pilgrim, lay to 
the south-east of the river called Mo-ha in all the texts 
(except JD), and in the Fang-chih. In the D text we have 
Mo~hi which is the name of a well known river. The 
observation which the pilgrim makes in the above passage 
about the fame of Malava and Magadha is apparently a 
quotation from some one who lived between those two 
countries, for Magadha is uniformly described as being 
in Mid-India, not in the north-east The Malava of the 
present passage may perhaps be the Malava of some 
passages of Taranatha, but it cannot be the Malava in 
Prayaga. 

Of the great Buddhist scholar and controversialist here 
mentioned by the name Bhadraruchi, (translated Hsten-ai 
(*£( $$£) or “Eminent affection”) nothing seems to be known 
beyond what we learn from our pilgrim's narrative. Yuan- 
cliuang styles this man “a bhikshu oi W est India”, and 
the Bhadraruchi of our passage seems to resemble in some 
circumstances the Bhadrananda of Tfiranatha. 

A-TA-LL 

Proceeding with hiB narrative the pilgrim relates that “south¬ 
west from this he entered an estuary, and going ifortli-wst 
2400 or 2500 li lie arrived at the 4-*a(or -dva -li country”. 
This, he states, was above 6000 U in circuit, and its capital was 
above twenty li in circuit. The inhabitants were rich anil nour¬ 
ishing. they were more traders than farmers; the soil was sandy 
and brackish and fruits and {lowers were rare 1 he eoumiy 

1 See A. G. I. p. 490; Fergusson op. c. p. 270; Fleet op. c. p. 181. 
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produced a pepper-tree the leaves of which were like those of 
the Shu-chiao , and also the olibanum tree the leaves of which 
were like those of the tiang-li. The climate was hot, and there 
was much wind and dust; the people were mean-spirited, prizing 
wealth and slighting moral worth. In speech and writing, and 
in social regulations and laws' the inhabitants resembled those 
of Malay a; the majority did not believe in happiness (i. e. reli¬ 
gious merit) but there were some who did; they worshipped 
Devas and of Deva-temples there were some more than ten (or, 
according to the B text, more than 1000); the followers of the 
various systems lived pell-mell. 

The term here rendered by “estuary” is hai-chicio (jfy 
which Julien translates “confluent de deux mers”. This 
may he right but the expression denotes rather a place 
where a river joins the sea and so forms an estuary. In 
the Fang-cliili instead of hai-chicio we have liai-tao or 
“sea-way”, and the clause is a separate sentence—“from 
this, south-west, is an entrance to the sea”. This may be 
the correct interpretation, the pilgrim merely making the 
general statement that there was a seaport or an estuary 
on the south-west side of the capital, and his description 
evidently applies to a maritime district. In the Life the 
estuary to the south-west is not mentioned, and the pilgrim 
proceeds north-west from M&lava, or rather from the 
brahmin’s city, twently li to the north-west of the capital, 
direct to A-Va-li. Although there does not seem to be 
anything in the texts to support the view, yet we may with 
some probability assume that the pilgrim did not actually 
proceed to this country; there was no Buddhist sacred 
spot in it to attract him, and it was out of his way. Julien 
restores the original name of the country as Atali, but 
the characters may represent a word like Adal, or Akshal, 
or At li 5 and the country here described still remains 
unidentified. It produced, the pilgrim tells us, a popper- 
tree which had leaves like the Shu (that is, 8 su-chuan)- 
chiilO, a species of Xanthoxvlon, the fruit of which possesses 
properties like those, of the pepper-plant. There was also 
the olibanum tree which lie calls hun-lu (jj* [»£), a Chinese 
transcription of the Turkish word ijliyunluh } as Dr. Hirth 
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has shown. This tree, the pilgrim states* had leaves like 
the t'ang-M ($£ gu), a name applied in China to a Pyrus 
and other trees. By his statement that “the majority of 
the people did not believe in happiness’ 7 , he merely wished 
to intimate that they did not believe in karma, and so were 
!iot Buddhists. 

K‘I-T ; A. 

The narrative in the Records goes on to relate that from 
Malava the pilgrim went north-west above 300 li (or, according 
to D, three days) to the K ( i-fra{or ch l a ) country. This -was 
above 3000, and its capital above 20 li , in circuit. It was a rich 
district subject to Malava to which it bore a resemblance. There 
were above ten Buddhist monasteries with more than 1000 Brethren 
who were adherents of both “Vehicles”; and there were nume¬ 
rous members of other religions, with several tens of Deva- 
temples. 

In the Life' the pilgrim goes on from Atali to 
and it makes the journey one of three days in a north-west 
direction; hut the Fang-chili agrees with the Records in 
placing K'i-t'a three days’ journey (that is, 300 li) north¬ 
west from Malava. There is thus a serious difference 
between the Life and the other authorities. Julian 
Khacli as the possible restoration of the native name of 
the country. Cunningham in his usual manner alters the 
300 li of the Chinese traveller to 1300 li, and makes K‘i-t*a 
to be Kheda, “the true Sanskrit form of Kaira a large 
town of Gujarat, situated between Ahmedabad and Kharn- 
bav”. i Fergusson dissents from this, and is inclined to place 
K*i-t‘a about Cambay.- But there does uot seem to he 
much in favour of either of these proposals, and the Khacli, 
that is, Cutch, of Julien and St. Martin may be considered. 
In the Brihat-Samhita there is a southern country called 
Kachchha which in Dr. Fleet’s words, “is evidently the 
modern Kach, vub/o Cutch”. 3 


« A. G. I. p. 492. 

* op. c. p. 272. 

3 Fleet op. c. p. 179. 
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Our narrative in the Records proceeds to tell that from Iv‘i- 
t-a the pilgrim went north above 1000 li to Fa-la-p l i. This 
country, 6000 H , with its capital above 30 li in circuit, resembled 
Malava in products, climate, and the character and ways of the 
people; and it was very rich and prosperous. It had above 
100 Buddhist monasteries with 6000 Brethren adherents of the 
Hinayana Sammatlya school; of Deva-temples there were some 
hundreds, and the adherents of the various systems were very 
numerous. While Ju-lai was in the world he often visited this 
country, and so Asoka had set up topes at all the places where 
the Buddha had stayed in order to commemorate the event. 
There were also traces of the Three Past Buddhas having sat, 
and walked up and down, and preached. The reigning sovereign 
was of Kshatriya birth, a nephew of Slladitya the former king 
of Malava, and a son-in-law of the Slladitya reigning at Kanya- 
kubja; his name was Tu-lo-p l o-po~ta\ he was of a hasty temper 
and of shallow views, but he was a sincere believer in Buddhism. 
Not far from the capital was a large monastery erected by 
Achara in which the P'usas Gunamati and Sthiramati had lodged, 
and composed treatises which had great vogue. 

The Fa-la-p l i of this passage, said in a note to the text 
to have been called also “North Lo-lo“, has been restored 
as Valabhi (or Ealabhi). Cunningham and others regard 
Bhaonagar (Bhaunagar) in the east part of Gujarat as 
the site of the city Yalabhi, 1 but Fergusson gives good 
reasons for not accepting this identification.- The 
of the Chinese annotator to our text may perhaps be for 
Lata the name of a country which “corresponds to what 
might now he called Central and southern Gujar&t”. 3 Tu 
his “Indian Empire' 7 (p. 229) Hunter writes that “the 
Valabln’s ruled over Cutch, north-western Bombay, and 
Malwa from 480 to after 722 A. D. 7 ’. 

In the passage with which we are now concerned the 
pilgrim calls the reigning sovereign of Valabhi “a nephew 
of Silfiditya formerely king of Malava” For the word 
formerly here the original is hsi (which lias the meaning 


\ 


A. G. I. p. 317. 

5 op. c. p. 272. 

3 Fleet op. c. p. 183. 
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of former or formerly. But tlie B text, and it alone, has 
instead of hsi the character chi (^) meaning “all”; as the 
construction shows, this is evidently a printer’s or copyist’s 
mistake, and it makes nonsense; this mistake caused the 
serious misunderstanding of the passage to be found in 
Julien’s translation. The king on the throne was the 
nephew and successor of the good king Sllilditya, who 
reigned in the latter part of tbe sixth century and about 
Sixty years before the time of Tuan-chuang’s visit, ruling 
over Malava and Valabhi. He was also, the pilgrim tells us, “a 
son-in-law of the Siladitya reigning then at KanySkubja”, 
H°re the words rendered “son-in-law” are tzu-lisu i§) 
and Julien took these to mean “son-in-law, of son”, but 
the phrase means simply “son-in-law”, and the Life employs 
the common term nii-hsu (;£ Iff). Julien transcribed the 
name of the reigning king by “T‘u-lo-p £ o-po-tiv : and he 
restores the name as Dhruvapatu; this agrees with the 
translation Ch'any-jui $0, or “permanent acuteness”, 
added in a note to the text. But the name is Tu-lo-p ( o- 


2 J o-t‘a or -ch l a (%h^ Sc w Mcli is perhaps for Dhruva- 

^hatta. In the Life we liave the same transcription but a 


different rendering, viz ,ti-ch‘ou ('$* |*J) that is, “Indra's(?) 
helmet”, and this seems to require a different restoration 
of the original. 

The builder of the large monastery near the capital was 
the arhat A-che-lo of previous passages, and instead of 
Achara the name ought perhaps to be restored as Achala. 


ANANDAPtJBA. 

The pilgrim’s narrative goes on to relate that “from tbia (that 
is, the capital of Valabhi) he went north-west above 700 H to 
A-nan-fro-pu-lo (Anandapura). This country was above 2000 /i, 
and its capital above 20 li in circuit, and it was rich and 
flourishing. It was a dependency of Malava. and like that country 
in products, climate, written language, and institutions. In it 
there were more than ten Monasteries with nearly 1000 Brethren 
belonging to the llinayanist Sammatiya school. 

It is not certain that Yuan-chu&ng actually visited this 
district, but there is nothing in the text or in the Life 
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to indicate that he is describing merely from report. 
Cunningham proposes to identify the country with “the 
triangular tract lying between the mouth of the Bands 
river on the west and the Sabarmati river on the east”. 1 2 
The city of Anaudupura is probably the Hiian-hsi-cli'eng , 
or “city of joy”, mentioned as the capital of Hai-t‘ien 
“S&garadeva”, one of the mythical royal ancestors 
of the Buddha. 2 

SU-LA-CH‘A (SURAT). 

Our pilgrim next relates that from the Valabhi country a 
journey of above 500 li west brought him to the Su-la-cfca (or 
-tha) country. This he describes as being above 4000 li in circuit, 
and its capital above 30 li\ it had the Mo-hi river on its west 
side; the inhabitants were rich and flourishing; it was subject 
to Malava; the soil was brackish, and fruit and flower were 
scarce; although heat and cold were uniform, storms made distur¬ 
bance; the people were of a rude violent nature, did not care 
for education, and their belief embraced orthodoxy and hetero¬ 
doxy. There were more than 50 monasteries with above 3000 
Brethren, the majority being studentB of the MahaySnist Sthavira 
system, the Deva-temples were above 100 in number, and the 
sectaries lived pell-mell. As the country was on the highway 
to the sea all its inhabitants utilized the sea and were traders 
by profession. Near the capital was the Yuh-shan-to hill on the 
top of which was a monastery with most of its various buildings 
quarried in the cliff; it was densely planted and watered by 
running streams; it was visited by saints and sages and in it 
congregated supernatural rishis. 

Julien restored the Su-la-ch^a (or -t‘a) of this passage 
as Surashtra, the modern Kathiawad. Here again we 
a book-term ascribed to the pilgrim v/ho apparently 
uses the local or popular name. It would be better to , 
read Surath or Suratha, the latter being the form used 
in the Audbra inscription of Nasik. In the Life the 
direction from Valabhi to Suratha is north-west (instead 
ot the west of the present passage) the distance being the 
same. All texts of this passage have the reading Mo-hi 

1 A. G. I. p. 494. 

2 Sar. Vin. J Ji o-8eng-shi, ch. I. 
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as the name of the river which was on the west of the 
country, or of the capital according to Julien’s interpretation. 
-Hie hill here called Yuh-shan (or Yhu-shen)-io was restored 
!>}' Julien as Ujjanta. Cunningham states that this is the 
Pali form of Ujjayanta, and identifies the pilgrim’s hill 
^ ith the mountain of that name in Surashtra — “the Girinar 
hill that rises above the old city of Junag&rh”. 1 This city, 
called by other writers, Junagadh, is supposed to correspond 
to our pilgrim’s capital of his Surat. The name of the 
lull is also given as Ujjinta, which is nearer the Chinese 
transcription, and it was on this peak that the Jaina Arhat 
Named Nemi died at a very advanced age. 2 It may be 
noted that the Fang-chili does not give the name of this 
hill, and the Life has no particulars about the country. 

Here again the pilgrim uses the expression “Mahayanist 
Sthaviras”, but the Fang-chili has only the single term 
“Sthavira”. 

KU-CHE-LO. 

Our pilgrim next relates that from the Valabhi country he 
travelled above 1800 H north to the Ku-che-lo country. This, 
he states, was more than 5000 li in circuit, and its capital named 
Pi-lo mo lo was above 30 li in circuit. The country was like 
Surath in its products and the ways of the people. It had a 
Nourishing population in good circumstances, mostly non-Buddhists, 
only a few believing in Buddhism. There was only one Buddhist, 
monastery with above 100 Brethren who were adherents of the 
HlnaySnist Sarvustivadin School. There were some tens of 
Deva-Temples, and the adherents of tho various religions lived 
pell-mell. The king, who was a Kshatriya by birth, was a 
young man celebrated for his wisdom and valour, and he was a 
profound believer iu Buddhism, and a patron of exceptional 
abilities. 

In the Life the pilgrim is represented as starting not 
from Valabhi, but from Surath, and he goes thence north- 
e &st 1800 li to Ku-che-lo; the text of the passage reads — 

1 A. G. 1. p. 325. I cannot trace any such Pali form as Ujjanta. 

It is not in the hist of names iu the Julien Pali, Text Soc. 1888. 

2 Oolebrooke, ‘Essays’ Vo). II, p. 191. 
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“from this (that is Surat) going north-east 1800 li". In 
several editions of the Life the word for this has been left 
out, but it is in the D text. Then the Fang-chih agrees 
with the Records in making Ku-che-lo to be 1800 li to 
the north of Valabhi. Julien restores the Sanskrit name 
of the country as “Gurjjara”, but the pilgrim probably 
transcribed a name like Guchala or Guchara. The name 
here given to the capital probably stands for a word like 
Bhilmala, and according to Saint-Martin the name is 
preserved in the modern Balmair (or Banner or Balmer). 
This city, Cunningham tells us, is “exactly 300 miles to 
the north of the ruins of Balabhi”. 1 

WU-SHE-YEN-NA (UJAYANA?). 

The narrative in the Records continues and relates that the 
pilgrim proceeded south-east from Guchala, and after a journey 
of above 2800 li arrived at the Wu-she-yen-na country. This 
country he describes as being above 6000 li, and its capital as 
being above 30 li, in circuit; in its products and in the ways of 
the people it resembled Surath: it had a rich and flourishing 
population. There were some tens of .Buddhist Monasteries, of 
which the majority were in ruins, and only three or four were 
in a state of preservation; the Brethren, who were students of 
both “Vehicles'’, were above 800 in number; there were some 
tens of Deva-Temples, and the non-Buddhists lived pell-mell. 
The king was of the brahmin caste; he was well learned in 
heterodox lore, but was not a Buddhist. Not far from the capi¬ 
tal was a tope at the place where Asoka had made a FI ell (that 
is, a jail like a hell, as before). 

The Wu-she-yen-na of this passage, restored as Ujayana, 
is generally supposed to he the well known Ujain or Ujjen. 2 
In some of the canonical scriptures Ujain, written Wu-slie- 
n ’ (ilia 'M /b)> * s to the west of Kanoj, which lies between 
L jain and Benares, and then between Ujain and Rajagaha 
lay the Kosambi district. 3 This Chinese transcription 
may represent the Pali word I jjeni, the name of the 


* A. G. I. p. 812. 

2 A. G. I. ]). 489. 

3 Sar. Vin. Tsa-shih, ch. 23. 
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capital of Ayanti which was the residence of Asoka when 
he was Governor of Avanti. 1 If this Ujjeni be the Ujayana 
of our pilgrim we can understand the presence of a tope 
at the place where Asoka had a hell-prison. 


CHIH-CHI-T‘0. 


Going on with his narrative the pilgrim relates that he went 
north-east from Ujayana above 1000 li to Chih-chi-t o (Julien s 
Chi-hi-fro). This country was above 4000 li, and its capital about 
15 li, in circuit; the soil was rich, the crops were abundant, and 
pulse and wheat were products. The majority of the people 
were not Buddhists, but there were some tens of monasteries 
with a few Brethren; there were above ten Deva-temples and 
1000 professed adherents of the other systems. The king, who 
was a brahmin, was a firm believer in Buddhism, and encouraged 
men of merit, and learned scholars ot other lands collected here 
in numbers. 

A note added to our text places this country in “South 
India 4 -. The Fang-chill makes the pilgrim go east from 
Ujayana 1000 li to this Chih-cki-t‘o, but the Life and all 
the texts of the Records have north-east. Chitore is said 
to be the modern representative of Chih-clii-t‘0. Cunning¬ 
ham identifies this with the kingdom of Jajhoti. the capital 
of which was Kajuraha or Kajura which corresponds “with 
the modern district of Bundelkhand’. 2 


maheSvararira. 


The narrative proceeds to relute that fioin Lhih-chi-fro the 
pilgrim went north above 900 li to Mo-hi esu-fa-lo-pn-lo (Ma- 
hesvarapura). This country was above 3000 li, and its capital 
was above 30 li, in circuit, in its products and the ways of the 
people it resembled Ujayana; the people were not Imddhists; 
there were a few score Deva-temples, and the majority belonged 
to the P&supatas, The king was a brahmin, and was* not a 
believer in Buddhism. 

All the texts and the Fang-chili give the direction of 
this country from Cliih-chi-t‘o as north, but the Life makes 

1 Dip. Y ,15; Yin. Mali. YJH, 1, 27; Mah. chs. Y and XIII. 

2 A. G. 1. p. 481; J. Til, p. 408. 
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it north-east, the distance being the same. Cunningham 
in his usual manner changes north to south, and then finds 
our pilgrim’s Mahesvarapura corresponds to the old town 
of Mandala, “the original capital of the country on the 
upper Narbada”.' This “Siva's city” is said to have been 
in “Mid India”, but it does not seem to have been known 
by this name to other authors. 


SINDH. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to state that the pilgrim 
went back from Mahesvarapura to Guchala and from that proceed¬ 
ed north again through a wild rugged region for 1900 li and 
crossing the Sin-tn (Sindh) river reached the country with the 
same name. Yuan-ckuang describes Sindh as being above 7000 
li in circuit and its capital, Pi-shan-p'o-pu-lo by name, as above 
thirty li in circuit. Ihe products of the country were early 
wheat (in B text, millet and wheat), gold, silver, Pu-shih , and it 
had oxen, and sheep, and dromedaries, and mules; it yielded also 
various kinds of salt, red, white, and black, and a white rock- 
salt; the people ol various foreign countries used the salt as 
medicine. Ihe inhabitants were quick-tempered but upright, 
quarrelsome and vituperative and of superficial learning; they 
were thorough believers in Buddhism. There were several 
hundreds of monasteries and above 10000 Brethren all of the 
Hinayfinist Sammatiya school. Most of these were indolent 
worthless persons; of the superior Brethren who, leading lives of 
lonely seclusion, never relaxed in perseverance, many attained 
arhatship. There were above thirty Deva-Temples and the 
various sectaries lived pell-mell. The king, who was of the 
Sudra caste, was a sincere man and a believer in Buddhism. 
Ihe Buddha while in this world had travelled in this country, 
and Asoka had erected some tens of topes as memorials of bis 
visits; there wrcre also monasteries or topes erected where the 
great arhat Upagupta, who often visited this country, had preached 
and taught. Among the low marshes near the Sin-tu (Sindh, 
Indus) for above 1000 li were settled some myriads of families 
of ferocious disposition, who made the taking of life their oc¬ 
cupation, and supported themselves by rearing cattle; they had 
no social distinctions and no government; they shaved off their 
hair and wore the bhikshu garb, looking like hhikshus yet living 

‘ A. G. I. p. 488. 
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in the world; they were bigoted in their narrow views and 
reviled the “Great Vehicle”. According to local accounts the 
ancestors of this people were originally cruel and wicked and 
were converted by a compassionate arhat who received them into 
the Buddhist communion; they thereupon ceased to take life, 
shaved their heads and assumed the dress of Buddhist mendicants ; 
in the course of time, however, the descendants of these men 
had gone back to their old ways, but they still remained out¬ 
wardly bhikshus. 

In this passage, the reader will observe, the pilgrim 
represents himself as having gone back from Mahe^vara 
to Guchala, and to have continued his journey thence north 
to Sindh. But the Life makes him return from MaheSvara 
to Suratlia and go from ‘that to A-tien-jro-ki-lo , thence 
on to Lamj-lca-lo and Pitosila and Avanta, and then from 
this last east 700 li to Sindh. Julien suggests Vichavapura 
ns possibly the original for the name of the capital here 
transcribed J^i-shan-p'o-pu-lo, and other restorations have 
been proposed, but no one seems to be perfectly satis¬ 
factory. The name given in our text moreover may have 
keen a book name, and not current among the people at 
the time. Cunningham takes it to be another name for 
Alor the capital of Upper Sindh about this period. 3 
General Haig writes—“Bitten Tsang’s Sindh, in fact, is 
not the Sindh of any period known to history, and his 
description of it is wholly irreconcileable with the facts 
which we gather from the contemporary history embodied 
in the “Tartkh Hind-wa-Sind” 2 He thinks that Julien’s 
Sin-tu country must have included the Salt Range, aud 
that its capital must be looked for somewhere in the 
Deraj at. In a Dharani Sutra the “Malava (Mo-fo-tvan) 
country and the Indus-river city” are mentioned, aloug 
with other districts, as places in which “Perfection*’ may 
may be sought. 3 According to I-cliing Sin-tu and Lo-t'u, 
(or ~ch l a) or Sindh and Lata, were in West India and 

1 J, III, p. 409; A. G. I. p. 249 and 259. 

3 „The Indus Delta Country*, p. 34. 

3 Fo-Bhuo-ta-pei &c. ch. 2 (No. 1060). 
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Sindh lay between Kapis and Lata, the latter being in 
Central Gujarat according to Professor Biihler. 1 


As to the strange inhabitants in the lowlands along the 
Indus the Fan-chili gives an account slightly different from 
the pilgrim’s. The Fang-chili places the tribe on the side 
of the Black (Wu t %) River, and makes the people to 
have been sheep-rearers; it adds that all of them, male 
and female, shaved off their hair, wore the monk s garb, 
and were outwardly bhikshus. 

MOU-LO-SAN-PU-LU. 

• 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to tell that Yuan-chuang 
from Sindh went east above 900 li and crossing to the east bank 
of the Indus came to the Mou-lo-sanpu-lu country. This country 
was above 4000 li and its capital above 30 li in circuit; it was 
a dependency of the Che-lca (Teka) country. It had a good soil 
and a mild climate; it had upright inhabitants who liked learning 
and led moral lives, but only a few of them were Buddhists. Of 
above ten monasteries most were in ruins and only a few had 
Brethren. Among the temples of other religions was a magnificent 
one to the Sun-deva; the image was of gold ornamented with 
precious substances, it had marvellous powers and its merits had 
extended far; there was a constant succession of females per¬ 
forming music, lights were kept burning all night, and incense 
and flowers were continually offered; the kings and grandees of 
all India gave precious substances as religious offerings and 
erected free Rest-houses with food, drink, and medicine for the 
sick and needy. At this temple there were constantly 1000 
pilgrims from various lands offering up prayers. All round the 
temple were tanks and flowery woods making a delightful resort. 

The Mou-lo-san-pu-lu of this passage has been tentatively 
restored by Julien as Mulasambhura, but this does not 
seem to be quite correct. It is better, however, than the 
Mulasth&nipura of St. Martin and others, which is evidently 
an impossible restoration. 2 This Mulasthanipura is the 
modern Multan which is far to the north of Sindh, where¬ 
as the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu of the Records is 900 li (about 

1 Hsi-yii-ch‘iu, ch. 1; Nan-hai-ck‘i-kuei, ch. 1, and Takakusu pp.9,917. 

2 See Julien III, p. 410; A. G. 1. p. 231ft'. 
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180 miles) to the east of that country. The Chinese 
characters seem to represent a word like Morasampuru 
or Molasampul, the name not being necessarily a pure 
Sanskrit word. The Teka country to which this district 
was subject has already been mentioned in Chuan IV (above 
Yol. 1, pp. 286—291). This Alou-lo-san-ini-lu country was 
probably commonly known by some other name. 


PO-FA-TO. 


Continuing the account the Records tell us that from Mou-lo- 
san-pu-lu the pilgrim went north-east above 700 li to the Po- 
fa-to country. This was, he relates, above 5000 li in circuit and 
•its capital above 20 li; it was well peopled; was subject to the 
Teka country ; its productions w’ere upland rice, pulse, and wheat. 
There were above ten Buddhist monasteries and 1000 Brethren 
adherents of the two “Vehicles 11 ; and there were four topes built 
by Asoka. By the side of the capital was a large monastery 
with above 100 Brethren all Mahay an ists. In this monastery 
the Sfistra-Master Shen-na-fuh-ta-lo (Jinaputra) composed the 
“Yu-ka-sliih-ti-shih-lun”, and in it the &astra-Masters Hsicn-ai 
(Bhadraruchi) and Te-kaang (Gunaprabha) entered the religious 
life as bhikshus. This monastery was in ruins, having been 
burned by tire from heaven. 

The Po-J'a-to of this passage is supposed to be for Po- 
lo-fa-to , that is, Parvata. In the D text of the Life the 
reading is Po-fa-to, but in the other texts it is Po-fa-to-lo. 
In the Fang-chili this country is placed to the east of 
Mou-lo-san-pu-lu, but in all the texts of the Life and 
Records it is to the north-east of that country. 

The treatise here ascribed to Jinaputra is not named 
correctly as its proper title is “Ytt-ka-shih-ti-lun-shih”, 
which has been restored m “Yogach^ryabhiimhiastra 
vyakhya(-karika )”. 1 It is a short commentary on a pail 
of the “YogScharyabhumi-sastra” already mentioned. On 
the title-page of the Chinese translation made by Yuan- 
ehuang the work is ascribed to Tsui-sheng-t.ia (Jinaputra) 
and other p‘u$as. The treatise mentions works by Niig&- 

1 Bunyiu Nanjio, Ro. 1201. 
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rjnna, Deva, and Asanga, and we may with some probability 
assign Jinaputra to the second half of the sixth century 
A. D. 


From the Life we learn that the pilgrim found a few 
learned Brethren in this place and remained two years 
studying the“Sammatlya-mula-Abhidharma”the“She-cheng- 
fa-lun (|j| j£ ££ fjSf) and the “Chiao-sliih 5*()-lun”. Of 
these the first is apparently the No. 1272 of Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, and the names of the others are apparently not 
in the Catalogue. 


A-TIEN-PO-CHIH-LO. 

The pilgrim next relates that from Sindh he travelled south¬ 
west 1500 or 1600 li to the A-tieii'p'O-chih-lo country. This he 
describes as being above 5000 li in circuit. Its capital named 
Kie{lta)-cJii-ssn-fa-lo was above 30 li in circuit; it was away in 
the west on the Sin-tu (Indus) and near the sea; its houses were 
handsome and rarities abounded. The country had latterly been 
without a sovereign and was under Sindh. The land was low 
and moist and the soil saltish. There were above 80 monasteries 
with above 5000 Brethren the most of whom were of the 
Hlnayanist Saramatlya school. In the capital was a large hand¬ 
somely ornamented Mahesvara Temple, the image in which had 
supernatural j>owers. As the Buddha had preached and taught 
in this land, Asoka had raised six topes in places associated 
with the Buddha’s visit. 

According to the Life it was from Surath that the 
pilgrim going westward travelled to this country, and from 
Po-fa-to he went south-east back to Nalanda. The Chinese 
transcription A-tien-fto-chih-lo has been tentatively restored 
by Julien as Adhyavakila, but this cannot be right. The 
sounds of the characters give us rather a word like 
Adinava-chila which is a Sanskrit compound. Cunning¬ 
ham makes the country to be w the fourth province of 
Sindh which in the seventh century was KachW\ and he 
proposes to restore the Indian name as “Aiidumbatira. or 
Audnnibara , which Professor Lassen gives as the name of 
the people of KachlT’. Julien restores the name of the 
capital as KhajlSvara, and Lassen makes it Kachchhesvara, 


LAKKALA. 


'which is probably the correct word; but Cunningham’s 
restoration lvotisvara is quite impossible. 1 


LANG-KIE(KA)-LO. 


Continuing his narrative the pilgrim tells us that trom A-tien - 
P l o-ehih-lo he went west for about 2000 li to Lang-lca-lo. This 
country on each of its four sides was some thousands oi li in 

extent, and its capital called Su-Pu-li-ssufa-lo (tJs ^ 

« m was above 30 li in circuit The country had a fertile 
soil yielding good crops, and in climate and popular customs it 
resembled A-ticn-p l o-cliih-lo\ it had a flourishing population and 
was rich in precious substances; it was near a bay of the sea 
and was the way to the “West-Woman-Country 5 ; it had no 
supreme government, each valley having a separate government 
of its own, but it was subject to Persia. Its writing was very 
like that of India, but the spoken language differed a little; 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy were both objects of belief. There 
were above 100 monasteries and more than 6000 Brethren who 
applied themselves to the study of the Great and Little “Vehicles”. 
There were also some hundreds of Deva-temples, and very many 
professed Pasupatas. In the city (i. e. the capital) was a large 
temple to Makes varaj very handsome and held in geat reverence 
by the PSsupatas. 


Julien restores the name of this country as Langala, 
but as the last character is sometimes omitted, the name 
may have been something like Lankar. For the name of 
the capital Julien suggests Sunuri&vara as a possible resto¬ 
ration. But this is based on the corrupt reading of nu 
(^) in the Chinese transcription. This character is not 
an authorized one, and the reading in all my texts is Vu 
(|j| or ^), which gives us Su-tu-V -ssu-fa-lo. This is 
possibly for a word like Strl-lsvara or “Woman Para¬ 
mount”, or the su-Pu-M may be for sthul or sthur . Tim 
country according to St. Martin answers,.to the eastern 
part of Mckran, and “a branch of the Langga tribe still 
exists in the north of Biluchistau near Kateli-Gandava’. 2 
Cunningham’s remarks on this country and its capital are 


i A.G. l.p. 302; Julien, Ill, p.411; Haig’s ‘Indue Delta Country* P- 86. 
1 Julien, III, i>« 11^- 

* It 
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in his usual style, and ueed not be quoted. 1 In the “T’ang 
Shu” we find mention of the country Lang-ka-lo with its 
capital Su-t‘u-li-ssu-fa-lo, but there it is apparently in the 
south-east of India. 2 The “West-Woman-Country” of our 
text is evidently the “Stri-rajya” or “Woman-Kingdom” 
which is in the north-west division of the Briliat Samliita. 3 


PI-TO-SHIH-LO. 


Passing over the few remarks which give what our 
pilgrim learned about Persia, we take up the thread of 
his description of India. 

From A-tien-p l o-chih-lo, he tells us, he went north above 700 li 
to the Pi-to-shih-lo country. This country, he relates, was 3000 
odd li in circuit, its capital being above twenty li. It had no 
government of its own, and was subject to Sindh. The soil was 
rather brackish and there were fierce cold winds; much pulse 
and wheat were yielded and little fruit and flower; the people 
were violent, their language was not that of “Mid India”, they 
were not fond of learning, but they were true Buddhists. I hero 
were above 50 Buddhist monasteries and more than 3000 Brethren 
all of the Hlnay5na Sammatlya school. In an Asoka tope, in a 
forest about 15 li north from the capital, was a relic which 
emitted a bright light; the relic was one of the Buddha in his 
birth aB a riahi when he was killed by the king of the country. 
Near this tope on the east side was an old monastery built by 
the great Arliat Mahakatyayana, and near this was a tope to 
mark the place where the Four Past Buddhas had sat and walked 
for exercise. 

The Life represents the pilgrim as going from Lankal 
to this country. Julien restores the name as Pita&la, 
and Cunningham, who turns this into Pata&la, identifies 
the capital with “Haidarabad or Nirankot”. 4 General 
Haig dissents from this and suggests Nagar Parkar, the 
Thar and Parkar district of West India, as the country 
called by the pilgrim Pi-to-shih-lo . 5 May not these cha- 


t a. G. I. p. 310. 

3 Ch. 221. 

3 Fleet op. c. p. 190. 

4 A. G. I. p. 278—282. 
8 op. c. p. 38. 
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racters be the transcription of a name like Bicla (or 
Bhida-)-sira meaning “cleft-head”? The name may have 
had reference to the Jataka of which the pilgrim makes 
mention, and here, as on other occasions, he may have 
used a Buddhist designation unknown to ordinary Indian 
literature. 


A-FAIsf-T^U. 


The narrative in the Records goes on to state that from 
Pitasila Yuan-chuang went north-east for more than 300 li to 
the A-fan-Vu (or A-pan-ch'a) country. This country was about 
2400 li and its capital above 20 li in circuit. It had no sovereign 
and was under Sindh. There were above twenty Monasteries 
with 2000 Brethren of whom the majority belonged to the 
Sammatlya school; there were also five Deva-Temples of the 
Pasupatas. In a bamboo-wood not far to the north-east of the 
capital were the remains of an old monastery; here the Buddha 
had given permission to bliikshus to wear shoes. Beside the 
monastery was an Asoka tope still 100 feet high although the 
foundations had sunk out of sight. At its side was a Buddhist 
temple in which was a dark - blue stone standing image 
of the Buddha which on last-days emitted supernatural light. 
Above 800 paces to the south of this was an Asoka tope in a 
wood; the Buddha once was spending the night here and feeling 
cold lie put on a second suit of .the three robes ; he next morning 
relaxed the rule against bliikshus wearing double (or padded) 
garments. In this wood was a walking place of the Buddha; 
there were also numerous topes in a series where the Four Past 
Buddhas had sat. In the topes were hair and nail relics of the 
Buddha which emitted bright light on fast-days. 

There is some doubt as to what was the pilgrim’s tran¬ 
scription of the name of the country here described. The 
B and D texts give A-fan-Vu (fnj ^), and C instead of 
fan has pen (■$:)» and in some texts we have ch l a instead 
of the. The Life has Mo(^)-fan-t l u, and the Fang-chili 
has Fan-ch‘a, that is, Fan-Pa. Julien restores the name 
as Avanda, and we may provisionally accept this, or Avanfa. 
Cunningham regards the pilgrim’s country as corresponding 
to the region of Middle Sindh or Vichala, and its capital 
as the old city BrSlnnanabad. 1 General Haig is inclined 


1 A. G. I. p. 270. 
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to think A vanda was “somewhere in the Kkairpur terri¬ 
tory”. 1 

In the statement that it was in a monastery here that 
the Buddha gave bliikslius permission to wear shoes the 
expression rendered by “shoes” is Ki-foh-si (gg j^). 
This term was taken by the native annotator to be a 
foreign one, and he interpreted it as meaning “boots 5 ’ or 
“shoes”, an interpretation which Julien naturally adopted. 
But the third character si is the common Chinese name 
for “sandal” or “shoe”, and Ki-foh is a qualifying adjective. 
What this word means, however, is not clear, and we are 
not certain that the first character is correct. Instead 
of it one text of the Life, and the C text of the Records, 
have cheng (fg), which is apparently only a printer’s 
mistake for chi, and the Fang-chili has /m(g)-/o7i. Con¬ 
sidered as a foreign word Ki-foh has been regarded as 
another way of writing Ki-pa ($$ |j](£), a foreign term 
denoting felt or coarse woollen cloth , and supposed to be 
the Turkish Kebe with that meaning. But this does not 
suit the circumstances and cannot be accepted. If the 
hu-foh of the Fang-chih be the correct reading this may 
represent a word like the Tibetan Kd-ba which means 
“leather”. But it is possible that Ki-foh is merely a native 
term not written in the usual form, and meaning “secured 
by strings on straps”. The proper form of expression and 
one frequently used is Ki (|{j| or or \$)~foh which 
means “bound” or “attached” literally and figuratively. 
The K-foli-si would thus be “sandals with securing garters.” 
This agrees with the Indian name for sandal which is 
updhand from upa and dnah, “to tie” or bind. The sandals 
originally permitted to the Buddhist Brethren were pro¬ 
bably not of leather, but of a vegetable material, although 
some Yinaya texts expressly state that they were of leather. 
Those allowed to the Brethren of Northern cold countries 
were of leather, and were “continued” up the legs by 
stripes of cloth or leather. An illustration and some very 


op. c. p. 38. 
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interesting observations will be found in Mr. W. Simpson’s 
“Identification of the Sculptured Tope at Sane®. 1 Now 
there is apparently no justification in the Buddhist canon 
for Yuan-chuang’s statement that it was in Avan da that 
the Master granted to his disciples the indulgence of 
wearing foot-coverings of any kind. According to most of 
the Vinaya texts it was at Rajagaha that Buddha on the 
request of Sronavimsatikoti of Champa gave the bhikshus 
permission to wear single shoes, sandals with a single 
leather sole according to the Chinese texts. Afterwards 
also at Rajagaha Buddha, yielding to the petition brought 
by Kotikarna from Avanti, a country hard, rough (and 
very thorny), allowed the Brethren of that land to wear 
several-fold sandals of leather. 2 

As to the other statement in the passage before us, 
that it was in Avanda the Buddha gave permission to the 
bhikshus to wear double or padded garments, this also is 
not in the Buddhist scriptures. In the Yinaya we read 
of the Buddha experiencing great cold one night near 
Yaisali, and instituting in the morning the threefold dress 
of the professed disciple. 3 

The A-fan-t'u of our author cannot be identified with 
the Avanti of the canon which is in some books a country 
in the south, in some in the east, and in some it is a 
vague border-land. But our Avanda may be the Avantaka 
which gave its name to the Sammatlya school, or a branch 
of the school. 4 This sub-school had ceased to exist be¬ 
fore Yasubandhu’s time, but we note that the pilgrim re¬ 
presents the majority of the Brethren in the country as 
being Sammatlyas. 


* J. R. A. S. Yol. XIV, p. 332. 

2 Vin. Mali. Y, 1 and 13; Pi-ni-mu-ching, ch. 5 (Xo. 1138); Sar. 
Vin. Pu-ko-shih, ch. 1. 

3 Yin. Mali. VIIL, 13; Seng-ki-lii, ch. 23; Ssu-len-lu. ch. 38, 39. 

4 Rockhill, ‘Life’ pp. 182, 184; Wass. Bad. S. 85; Sfajh-pa-pu-hm 
(No. 1284). 
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FA-LA-XA. 


"We next read that from Avanda the pilgrim went north-east 
above 900 li to Fa-la-na. This country he describes as being 
over 4000 li, and its capital over twenty li, in circuit; it was well 
populated and was subject to Kapis. The country abounded in 
hills and woods, and had regular crops with a cool climate. The 
people were bold, fierce, and low-minded; their language had a 
little resemblance to that of u Mid-India u ; their religion compre¬ 
hended orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and they had no love for 
knowledge. There were some tens of Buddhist monasteries of 
which many were in ruins, and there were above 300 Brethren 
all Mahayanists ; there were also five Deva-Temples chiefly be¬ 
longing to the Pasupatas. Near the capital on the south side 
was an old monastery where the Buddha had preached and 
gladdened and stimulated mortals; beside it were places where 
the Four Past Buddhas had sat and walked for exercise. The 
pilgrim adds that he was informed by local report that a 
adjoining this country on the west was the Ki-kiang-na ^ |f[>) 
country among mountain valleys, with local chiefs and no supreme 
sovereign. This country abounded in sheep and horses, including 
a breed of excellent horses very large and highly prized by 
other lands. 

The Fa-la-na of this passage may he restored as Varana 
(Julien) or as Varna. St. Martin thinks the country 
corresponds to the modern Van eh in the middle part of 
the river Gumal’s course. Cunningham confidently identi¬ 
fies Varana with Banu (Bannu) in the Ivuram river district; 
he also regards it as identical with Fa-lisien’s Po-na . 1 
The Ki-lciang-nq of the above passage has been supposed 
to be an unknown district called Kaikanan and Kikan, and 
conjectured by Cunningham to be “somewhere in the 
vicinity of Pishin and Kwetta”. But all these proposed 
identifications by Cunningham are open to serious ex¬ 
ceptions, and they do not seem to be reconcileable among 
themselves. According to the Life when the pilgrim left 
Avanda he proceeded east 700 li, and crossing the Indus, 
entered Sindh: from that he went back to Xalanda in 
Magadha, and thence to Prayaga as has been related in 




i Julien, III, p. 414; A. G. I. p. 84—86; Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 14. 
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a previous chapter. From Prayag^ he resumed his journey, 
and passing through Jalandhara, Simliapura, and Taksliasila 
came to the Indus again, and went on to the Capital of 
Lan-p'o (Laghman). From this last a journey of 15 days 
due south brought him to the Yarana of this passage. In 
a very mountainous country 50 li or 10 miles would pro¬ 
bably be an average day’s journey, and the river Gumal 
is above 150 miles due south from Laghman. 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 

(CHTJAN m) 

TSAO-KU-TA. 

At the end of Chvan XI the pilgrim tells us that from Fa-la- 
na he continued liis journey nortli-west, crossed mountains and 
wide river-courses, passed small towns, and emerging from India 
after a journey of above 2000 li, reached the country of Tsao- 
ku-t'ci. The next Chuan begins by describing this country as 
being above 7000 li in circuit and its capital Jffosi na as being 
above 30 li in circuit; there was another capital named Hosa-lo 
of the same extent with Ho-si-na, and these two cities had strong 
elevated situations. The mountains with their river-courses stood 
high;* the cultivated lands had a high brisk situation; the crops 
were regular; early wheat was abundant, and vegetation was 
prolific; the land produced saffron and asa-foetida; the latter 
plant grew in the valley of the Lo-mo-yin-tu . In the city Uo- 
sa-lo there were springs from which issued streams of water 
which the farmers used for irrigation. The climate was very 
cold, and frost and snow abounded; the people were excitable 
and deceitful; they were fond of accomplishments and were clever 
without intelligence (but according to JB and D texts, without 
excellence); their writing and their spoken language differed from 
those of other countries. They paid worship to gods and also 
reverenced Buddha, the Canon, and the Order; there were sonie 


1 “The mountains with their river-courses stood high.” The ori¬ 
ginal here is shan-cliuan-yin-lin ( |Jj Jl[ ||j,§ ||$f), that is “mountains 
and rivers (or river-courses) of great elevation”. But instead of yin- 
tin some texts have the reading yin-chcn ([%?; making the clause 
menu “there is a succession of hill and valley”. In this description 
as in several other passages of the Records it is not clear whether 
the pilgrim uses chuan in its classical sense of a large river, or to 
denote a river-course or valley. 
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hundreds of monasteries, and there were above 10000 Brethren 
all Makiiyanists. The reigning king, who was a hereditary 
sovereign, was a true believer in Buddhism and was intelligent 
and studious. In this country there were above ten topes erected 
by Asoka; of Deva-Temples there were some tens; the adherents 
of the various systems lived pell-mell, but the Tlrtliikas ( wai-tao ) 
were in the majority, and their disciples were very numerous; 
they worshipped the Shu (or ChuVna deva who had come from 
Mount Aruna in Kapis to the Shu-na-hi-lo mountain in the 
south of this country. 



According to the narrative in the Life here the pilgrim 
journeyed from Fa-la-na (Varana?) north-west to .A-po-kan, 
and thence again north-west on to Tsao-lm-t'a . In the 
T‘ang-Shu it is from Pitasilfi, and not from Varana, that 
the journey is made over mountains and across river- 
courses for 2000 li north-west to the Tsao-lat-Pa country. 1 
The native annotator to our text tells us that another 
name for this country was Tsao-li (Jfjf ^ij). From other 
sources we learn that in the time of T‘ang-Chung-Tsung 
it was also called Ha-ta-lo-chi (fg* 0 ;£), and that the 
T‘ang Empress Wu caused this to be changed for Sie- 
yuh (^] jjju), the name used in the Tamg-Shu. The Ho - 
Si-na of our pilgrim’s description has been identified with 
the modern city Ghazni, but more correctly perhaps with 
the old city Zabal near Ghazni in Afghanistan, and the 
river La-mo-yin-tn has been identified with the Helmand. 
But it will be noted that the distance from the valley of 
the Gumal to Ghazni is much less than 2000 li (about 
400 miles). Cunningham, who adopts Saint Martin’s identi¬ 
fication ot* Ho-si-na, makes the second capital Ilo-sa-lo , 
in the Tamg-Shu called A-slia-ni, to be the modern Guzra 
or Gusaristan on the Helmand. 2 The name Tsao (or 
Ts'aoykii-t'a is explained by Cunningham in his usual 
manner by taking Tsao as the Turki pronunciation of R a, 
and Kuta as agreeing with the last two syllables ot 


1 CL 221; Ma T. 1. cL 337. 

2 Julien, IH, p. 4X6; A. Gb I. p. !so “Afghanistan au.l 

its inhabitants”, tr. Priestley p. 1*2. 
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Sarasvati, Haraqaiti, and the Greek Arachotos, and we 
thus see that Tsaokuta corresponds exactly with the Ara- 
chosia of Greek writers. But as the first character of 
the name was also read Chao (or Clio) ) we may without 
doing violence to the Chinese characters restore the word 
as Jaguda, the name of a country famous for its saffron 
and also a name for saffron. The reader will remember 
that the “Saffron Tope” at the Bodlii Tree was originally 
erected by the leader of a caravan from Tsao-ku-t'a . This 
country, as the pilgrim intimates, was outside of India, 
and the Fang-chili rudely calls it a Hu (/$) or Tartar 
region. About the time of our pilgrim’s visit there were 
dwelling in it Turks and people from Kashmir and 
Tokhara. 

The story of how the god Shuna (or Chuna) went to 
mount Aruna in Kapis, and on being treated with discour¬ 
tesy by the god of that mountain, left it for the Shunahila 
(or Chunasira) in this country, is told in the first clnian 
of the Records, and in Ch. IV of the present work. Our 
pilgrim reports this god as being held in great awe, as 
having rich offerings presented to him and prayers made 
to him, not only by the inhabitants of Tsao-Ku-t‘a but also 
by votaries of all classes from other countries. 


FU-LI-SHIH-SA-T'ANG-XA. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate that from Tsao- 
lcu-t'a Yuan-chuang travelled north for more than 500 li to Fu- 
li-shih-sa-Vang-na. This country is described as being above 
2000 li from east to west and 1000 li from north to south; its 
capital called Hu-pi-na wub above 20 li in circuit. The country 
and its people were like Tsao-ku-t‘a but with a different language; 
the climate was cold and the people were violent; their king 
was a Turk and a zealous Buddhist. 

From this district, the pilgrim proceeds, he travelled north- 
cast over mountains and across rivers, passing some tens <>t small 
frontier towns of .Kapis to the Po-lo-se-?ia range oi the Great 
Snow Mountains. This he describes as an exceedingly high range 
with steep, narrow, winding paths, and. precipices that overlap. 
One passes from deep ravine to steep cliff; it is very cold even 
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in midsummer; you cut your steps in tlie ice; and a climb of 
three days brings you to the top of the Pass. A cold wind 
blows fiercely while massed snow fills the ravines; travellers may 
not make a halt; even the birds in their migrations cannot 
continue their flight here and have to descend and walk. As 
you look down on the hills below they seem mere mounds. This 
is the highest mountain in Jambudvlpa; it is absolutely tree-less, 
there is only a forest of rocky peaks. 


The Fu-li-shih-sa-t ( ang-na of this passage has been tenta¬ 
tively restored by Julien as Vrijisthana, and St. Martin 
restoring the name as Vardasthana has identified the 
country with that of the Vardaks (Wardaks) about 40 miles 
north of Ghazni. 1 This restoration seems to be impossible 
and Julien’s suggestion is interesting but doubtful. Cunning¬ 
ham identifies the country ■with the Kabul district and 
restores the pilgrim’s name for it as Urddhastliana, a 
restoration in favour of which nothing can be said. 2 3 Then 
St. Martin identifies the capital of this country, Hu-pi-na, 
with the modern Hupian or Opian, while Cunningham 
restores the name as Kophene and makes the city to be 
Kabul. In the D text of the Life the country is called 
Fo-li-shih J J^yslhiina, and in the other texts we 

have Fo-li-sliih-kuo and Sa-t'ang-na (sthana ylcuo. The in¬ 
sertion of lcuo r “country” after Fo-li-shih is probably due 
to a copyist or printer, but this transcription does not 
seem to suit the restoration Vrijisthana. The T‘ang-Shu, 
quoting the pilgrim’s account, writes the name of the 
country as it is in the texts of the Itecords, but in other, 
passages the historian seems to call the country Mu-shih - 
Men (|g j|J This term perhaps represents a word 

like Gozkand, and it may give the local and popular name, 
while our pilgrim uses the designation employed by the 
Buddhist Brethren. It is in favour of the restoration 
Vrijisthana that the three characters which make V;iji 
here are those used by Yuan-chuang to transcribe this 


1 Julien, 111, p. 416. 

2 A. G. I. p. 33 ft'. 

3 Ch. 221. 
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■word as the name of the Vyiji or Vajjian people who lived 
in the Vesali country. But Yule takes the transcription 
of the present passage to be possibly for Parachisthana, 
the Parachis being one of the many tribes which inhabited 
the villages and districts of Kabul at the time of Baber. 1 
This tribe, which was a distinct race with a language of 
its own, may have given its name to the district it occupied, 
but the characters Fu-li-shih cannot be taken to represent 
Parachi. 

The great mountain here described by the pilgrim with 
a Pass over it is called by him JP ( o-lo-se-na. This may 
be for Balasena or Varasena (Julien), and Yule thinks it 
is “the Parsiana of Ptolemy. But it is perhaps better 
to regard it as the book-name in use among the Buddhists 
in the monasteries. The Pass here described is. according 
to St. Martin, the Khevfik (Kliawak) Pass over the Hindu 
Kush at the head of the Panjshir valley, 2 the Khawak or 
Khawk of our maps. 

It is possible that the Fu-li-shaii ($*, \j/) country 

mentioned in the Ta-fang-tOng-ta-chi-cliing is the Fu-li- 
shih-sa-t c ang-na of our passage. The Buddha is represented 
in the above sutra as placing his religion and its adherents 
in Fu-li-sha under the care of certain supernatural beings 
who accept the responsibility. 3 

AN-TA-LO-FO (AHDARAB). 

The narrative in the Records, continuing the account of the 
pilgrim’s passage of the Po-lo-sc-na mountain, states that he was 
three days descending and comming to An-1a-lo-po (or - fo ). This 
country it describes as being old Tokhara territory above 3000 
li in circuit its capital being fourteen or fifteen li in circuit; arid 
it was under the Turks. The region was a succession of hills 
with narrow valleys of cultivation; it was extremely cold but 
very fruitful. The people were violent and without social in¬ 
stitutions; they did not acknowledge moral retribution nor 


1 J. E. A. S. Yol. VI, p. 104, 278. 

2 Julien, loc. cit. e. c.; Baber p. 139. 

* Tn-fang~tong-tA-ohi-obing, ch. 6o (No. 62). 
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honour students, but paid attention to Deva-Temples, and 
Buddhism had little acceptance. There were three Monasteries 
with some tens of Brethren of the Mahasahghika school; and 
there was one Asoka tope. 


According to the Life the pilgrim went from Vrijisthana 
east to the coniines of Kapis, where the king of that country 
made a largesse of seven days’ duration. The pilgrim 
then resumed his journey and after travelling one yojana 
north-east arrived at the city ITu-lu-sa-pang (Gulsafan?); 
liere he parted with the king of Kapis and went on north; 
after a journey of seven days he arrived at the summit 
of a mountain which was a medley of cliffs and peaks of 
all shapes. From this he continued his journey for seven 
days to a high range on the lowest part of which was a 
small village occupied by people who reared sheep as 
large as asses. From the base of this range was a path 
to another mountain which looked like a mass of snow; 
it w'as really white rocks, and on its top the air was 
piercing cold: there was no vegetation, no one could stand 
on it and birds could not fly over it. Coming down from 
this summit by the north-west side the pilgrim travelled 
for five or six days and reached the An-ta-lo-fo-p'o country. 
This form of the name, which occurs in all the texts of 
the Life so far as I have seen them, seems to represent an 
original like Antarabhava. But in all the texts of the Re¬ 
cords and in the T'ang-Shu the reading is An-tci-lo-fo. 
The country with this name restored as Antarava (Julien) 
or Andarab, is mentioned in the pilgrim’s account of his 
outward journey, and it is evidently the Andarab of Baber. 1 
Yule thinks that the extent given to the district by the 
pilgrim in this passage is too great, 2 but we should pro¬ 
bably regard the li in these mountainous regions as only 
about i/s th or */to tb of a mile. The pilgrim, we learn 
from the Life, made a stay of five days at the city of 
Andarab (or Antarabhava;. , 


1 Bubor p. 161. 

2 op. c. p. 104. 






K‘UO-SI-TO (KHOST). 

From Andarfib, the narrative proceeds to relate, the pilgrim 
going north-west entered a defile, crossed a mountain range, 
passed several small towns, and after a journey of above 400 
li came to K'uo-si-to. This country, which had been Tokhara 
territory, was above 3000 li and its capital above ten li in circuit; 
and it was subject to the Turks. It had many hills and narrow 
valleys with very cold winds; it had good crops and abundance 
of fruits and dowers, but the people were violent aud unruly. 
There were three Monasteries, and a very small number of 
Brethren. 

Instead of the “3000 li v here given as the circuit of 
this country the D text has “less than 1000 li'\ which is 
probably the correct reading. The country has been 
identified with the old Khost of which Baber writes more 
pleasantly than our pilgrim. 1 

HUOH. 

From Khost, the description in the Records continues, the 
pilgrim going north-west crossed a mountain and a valley, passed 
several small towns, and after a journey of over 300 li reached 
Huoh. This country, which was formerly Tokhara territory, was 
above 3000 li and its capital above twenty li in circuit; it had 
no separate ruler and was under Turkish government. The land 
was level and farming operations were regular; vegetation 
flourished and fruits and dowers were exceptionally abundant; 
the climate was genial, and the people had honest ways but 
were excitable; they wore garments of thick woollen material 
(lit. felt and serge); the majority were Buddhists, a few serving 
the gods. There were above ten monasteries, and some hundreds 
of Brethren who were attached to both “Vehicles”. The king 
was a Turk who ruled over the small states south of the Iron 
Pass moving about from one to another without any permanent 
city of residence. 

The discription then continues. Eastward from this you enter 
the Tsunq Ling (Onion Range) which is the centre of Jambudvlpa; 
on the south this Range connects with the Great Snow Moun¬ 
tains (the Hindu Kdsli), on the north it reaches to the “Hot sea” 
and “Thousand Springs”, on the west to the Huoh country, and 


1 Baber p. 151; Yule op. c. p. 104. 
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on the east to Wu-sha in each direction it is some 

thousands of li and it has some hundreds of clifis and ridges in 
a scries with sombre inaccessible defiles; here frozen snow was 
perpetually accummulated and cold winds blew fiercely; the soil 
produced numerous onions, and hence the name; but according 
to another opinion the name was derived lrom the onion-blue 


hue of the clifis. 


The name of the country written Huoh (fg) in the text 
of this passage, is in one passage ot the C text ot the 
Life, given as Kuah ($f). These two characters were 
formerly both read Kuah or Kuoh , and it is probable 
that the name here transcribed was something like Kuoh 
or Guoh, perhaps the “Ghour” of M. Saint - Martin. It 
will be noticed that the bearing of this country from 
Khost agrees with the narrative in the first clnian of the 
Records. According to the Life the capital was on the 
south bank of the JPo-chu or Oxus; and the T*ang-Shu 
treats Huoh as the name of a tribe. 1 Yule gives good 
reasons for rejecting previous identifications, and for finding 
the modern representative of our pilgrim’s Huoh in the 
present Kunduz , the Kundez of Baber. - In the H text 
of the Records (and in the Fang-cliih) the circuit of this 
country is given as 2000 li, not 3000 li as in the othei 
texts. 

The Ts‘ung Ling or Onion Range described in the 
present passage of the Records is the Bolor Tagh and 
Karakorum Mountains of modern geographers. To the 
Chinese since the second century B. C. “Ts 4 ung-Ling” has 
been the name of M the high mountain chain which sepa¬ 
rates Eastern Turkestan (Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, &c.) 
from Western Turkestan (Kokand and the land on the 
Jaxartes and Oxus )”. 3 


* Ch. 221. 

2 op. c. p. 99; Baber p. 189. 

3 Med. Res. Vol. I, p. 27 note. 
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MEXG-KAX (MUNGKAN), 

The pilgrim appends to his description of the IVung-Ling 
the statement that “going east above 100 li he came to the Meng- 
Ican country”. This, he adds, was old Tokhara territory; it was 
above 400 li in circuit and its capital was 15 or 16 li in circuit. 

In native products and ways of the people the country was very 
like Huoh; it had no sovereign and was under Turkish rule. 

The account in the Life makes the pilgrim set out from 
Huoh with a party of traders and after a journey of two 
days (that is probably, about 100 li) arrive at Meng-kan. 
This country has been identified with Mungan (or Mun- 
jan) which “is still a feudatory province under Badakshan, 
on the slopes of the Hindu kusli”. Yule’s remarks on the 
pilgrim’s account are based on the mistake in Julien’s 
translation which gives 4000 li, instead of 400 li. as the 
circuit of the district. But Yule’s suggestion that the 
pilgrim’s Meng-kan is the modern Talikhan may perhaps 
be accepted: it cannot be the Mungan of Macartney’s 
map, or the Minjan of Wood’s map. 1 


A-LI-XI. 

The narrative in the Records proceeding describes that to the 
north of Mungkan was the A-li-ni country. This country, which 
had been Tokhara territory, lay along both banks of the Oxus; 
it was above 300 li in circuit and its capital was about fourteen 
li in circuit; in its natural productions and in tbe ways of the 
people it bore much resemblence to the Huo country (Kunduz). 

In the Life tins little state is merely mentioned as one 
of the countries lying to the side of Mungkan. It was 
probably not visited by the pilgrim, and in the account 
of bis outward journey, as we have seen, it is simply men¬ 
tioned as the district immediately before Mungkan. Yule 
thinks that the country “must have been close to Hazrat- 
Imam”, and as that district “formerly bore the name 
Ahreng or Arheng”, be proposes to identify this name 


1 Yule op. c. p. 105. 
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with the A-li-ni of our pilgrim’s account. 1 But, although 
the situation may correspond, we cannot regard A-li-ni as 
a transcription of Arheng or Ahreng. It may represent 
a word like Alni or Arin, and it may possibly be another 
name for A-li-na ([5J ^ij $[>). This is the name of a great 
dragon which plagued the Brethren in a monastery of the 
country called Ki-jpin (Ka-pin, the Kashmir and Kabul 
territory according to some), until a Brother of strictly 
pure life succeeded in coaxing him away. 2 

HOH-LO-HU. 

The narrative in the Records continues—“east, to the Hoh-lo- 
hu country”. This also was old Tokhara territory. It had the 
Oxus on its north side, was above 200 li in circuit and its capital 
was 14 or 15 li in circuit; the district was like Kunduz in natural 
productions and the ways of the people. 

Yule identifies the Ho-lo-liu (that is perhaps, Bfihu) 
cf this passage with “Ragh, still an important fief of 
Badakshftn, between the Kokcha and the Oxus”. 3 This 
district also was apparently not visited by the pilgrim: it 
is mentioned in the Life, along with the last country and 
the next one, as being to the side of Mungkan. 

KIH-LIH-SEH-MO. 

Tho description in the Records proceeds—From Mungkan 
Yuan-chuang went east across mountains and valleys passing 
several towns for above 300 li to the Kih-lih-sch-mo country, 
formerly Tokhara territory. This country was above 1000 (accord¬ 
ing to 11, but in the O and D texts, ten) li from east to west 
and 300 li from North to south, its capital being 15 or 16 li in 
circuit. In products and manners and customs it resembled 
Mungkan, but its people differed in being of a very malicious 
disposition. 

Notwithstanding tho wording of the above passage we 
are not obliged to believe that Yuan-chuang actually went 

1 op. c. p. 106. 

2 Abhi-ta-vih., ch. 24 (No. 1263). 

3 op. c . p. 107. 
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to the district here described. The Life, as has been 
stated, merely mentions it as one of the States near Mung- 
kan. For the Chinese transcription the original may have 
been a word like Krism or Krisma, but Julien’s resto¬ 
ration as Kharisma does not seem to be admissible. 
Cunningham identifies the district with Tfilikan. St. Martin 
makes it “Ish-Keskm, at the lower end of the valley of 
Wakhan”, and Yule “can only see in it the once well- 
known Kishm or Kashm , the Province of Casern of Marco 
Polo three days from Talikan”. 1 


PO-LI-HOH. 

The pilgrim’s account proceeds—To the north-east (in the D 
text, north) [of Krism] was the Po-li-hoh country. This was old 
Tokhara country, was above 100 li east to west by 300 li north 
to south, and its chief city was above 20 li in circuit. It resembled 
Krism in its products and the manners and customs of the 
people. 

This country also was evidently not visited by the pil¬ 
grim ; it is merely named in the Life as one ot the districts 
to the side of Mungkan. The transcription of the name 
has been supposed to represent Priha (Julien), or Parika 
(Yule). Several identifications have been proposed, and 
Yule supposes that the district “from its relation to Kishm 
must have lain either immediately on the south bank of 
the Kokclia or just beyond that river. In the latter case 
it would lie between Bostak and Faizilbad, where now 
exists the Province of Pasaku or Shahr-i-Buzburg” 2 


HI-MO-TA-LO. 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds. From Krism he went east 
over hills and across valleys for over 300 li to Hi -{or Si)-mo~ta-lo, 
This country, which wa 9 old Tokhara territory, was above 3000 
li in circuit; it was an unbroken succession of hill and vale, 
with a fertile soil good for graiu and yielding much early wheat 


1 Julien III, p. 419; Yule 1. c. 

2 op. c. p. 108. 
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with prolific vegetation and fruits in abundance. The climate 
was very cold, the people were of a violent impetuous dis¬ 
position; they did not recognize moral retribution; they were 
small, ugly, and without good manners; in the materials of their 
clothing—coarse woollen cloth (felt), skins, and serge—they rather 
resembled the Turks. Their married women wore as a head-dress 
a wooden horn above three feet high, with two branches in front 
one above the other; the upper branch represented the woman’s 
father-in-law and the lower her mother-in-law; a branch was 
removed from the horn on the death of the relative represented, 
and when both of the husband’s parents were dead the horn 
head-dress was laid aside. 

The pilgrim continuing his account of this country tells us 
that those who had formerly made themselves kings of this land 
were of the Sakya stock, and the greater part of all west of the 
TVung-ling had became subject to them; as this country was 
on the confines of the Turks it became influenced b\ the ways 
of the latter; the inhabitants moreover were raided while keeping 
their own territory, hence the people of this country became 
vagrants in other lands; there were some tens of strong cities 
each with its own governor; the dwellers in felt tents went 
about from place to place reaching westward to the Krism 
country. 


The original of this passage presents some difficulties 
and the translation here given is not very satisfactory. 
The Hi-mo-ta-lo of this, and of two other passages of the 
Records, is translated in a Chinese note hy “Foot of Snow 
Mountain”, and restored as Himatala which has a similar 
meaning. But this name is probably derived from Buddhist 
books, or from Indian Brethren settled in the district, and 
there was presumably a local and popular name. Yule 
thinks we find a trace of the word Himatala in the name 
“of one of the still existing feudatory provinces of Bada- 
kshan, Daraim or Dara-i-aim”. The account in the Life 
makes the pilgrim go from Mungkan east 300 li among 
hills and so on to Himatala, but as this account is evi¬ 
dently derived from the Records it is possible th$t there 
is a mistake as to the place of departure. In the Records' 
description of the pilgrim’s journey out. Himatala is men¬ 
tioned between Ku-lang-na and Fcbli-lio. The Fang-chili 
agrees with the present passage of the Records in placing 

S* 
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this country 300 U east of Krism, and 200 li west of Po- 
to-cPang-na (Badakshan). 

In the pilgrim’s description of the people of Himatala 
the words “did not recognize moral retribution” are for 
the Chinese pu-chi-tsui-fu (sfi fgSj # ®S)> lit- “do not ac¬ 
knowledge guilt and happiness”, and the meaning of the 
phrase is “do not believe in the action ol kaima • Julien 
translates the words “ne savent pas distinguer le crime 
de la vertu”, but this is not what the text states. The 
form of expression, which we have met before, merely 
indicates ignorance of, or scepticism as to, or denial of, 
the doctrine of karma, and tells us that those to whom it 
is applied were not Buddhists. 

The wearing of the conical wooden head-dress by the 
married women in Himatala as described by our pilgrim 
was a very peculiar custom. Among the Ye-t‘a, supposed 
to have been of Yue-ti (Gretas) stock, and inhabitants of 
this region, the married women, we are told, wore a horn 
head-dress, but with them the number of knobs or horns 
indicated the numbers of their brothers-in-law who were 
also their husbands. 1 So also in the Hun (•$•) country 
the married women wore on the head a carved wooden 
horn six inches high and adorned with gold and silver. 2 
Among the Tartars the wives had a head-dress of a 
peculiar kind, apparently not very unlike those just men¬ 
tioned. 3 William of Rubruck tells us that the Tartar 
married women “have a head-dress, which they call hoccu , 
made of bark, or such other light material as they can 
find, and it is big and as much as two hands can span 
around, and is a cubit and more high, and square like the 
capital of a column.” 4 

q'he pilgrim’s statement about a Sakya or Sakyas having 
obtained forcible possession of the throne of this country 

i Wei Shu, ch. 102; cf. Ka-lan-chi, eh. 5. 

* Ma T. L, ch. 338. 

3 op. c. p. 308. 

4 RockhilPs “Journey of Friar 'William of Rubruck” p. *3. 
Mr. Rockkill’s note to this passage is very interesting. 
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is explained in bis account of tbe sack of Kapilavastu by 
king Virudhaka. Instead of stating that “the inhabitants 
were raided while keeping their own territory” the author 
probably meant to state that the Himatala people made 
raids into other countries while guarding their own borders. 
One of the kings of Himatala had, as the pilgrim relates 
in another passage, invaded Kashmir and murdered its 
king, 1 Then the words “reaching westward to the Krism 
country” are treated by Julien as a separate clause— “du 
cote de l’ouest ce pays touche au royaume de Kharism’. 
There is nothing in the original for “ce pays 7 , but hsi- 
clxie (TJt W seems to mean “du cote de l’ouest touche 77 . 
The pilgrim, however, has already stated that Himatala 
was above 300 li distant from Krism, and we must appar¬ 
ently understand the passage as meaning that the nomads 
of Himatala had their temporary encampments as tar west 
as the confines of Krism. 

PO-TO-CHA.NG-NA (BADAKSHAX). 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that he 'went east abo\e~00 7i 
to the Eo-to ch'ang (ch-ucing)-na country. This he describes as 
having been formerly Tokhara territory, as being above 2000 7* 
in circuit with its capital, which was on a cliff, six or seven ii 
in circuit. The country was an unbroken succession oi hills and. 
vales and it was covered with sand and stones; it yielded pulse 
and wheat and a great quantity of grapes, walnuts, pear9, and 
plums. The climate was very cold; the people were valorous but 
without good manners and without education; they were ill- 
favoured and their garments were chiefly of felt and serge. There 
were three or lour Buddhist monasteries with a small number 
of Brethren. The king was a sincere upright man with a 
profound belief in Buddhism. 

The Life calls this country Po-ch'ctng-nas but the pro¬ 
nunciation was probably nearly the same as the Po-to- 
ch'ang-na $$ fij Jff$) of our text, that is Patach’an or 
Badakshan. This latter is the restoration of the name 
given by St. Martin, and accepted by the other commen- 


1 See Chuan III. 
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tators on the Records. Yule thinks that the capital may 
have been on or near the site of the modern Faizabad. 1 
At the time of the pilgrim’s visit, we learn from the Life, 
the weather was so severe that he had to make a halt of 
more than a month. In the D text of the Records, and 
in the Fang-chih, the region between Himatala and Bada- 
kshan is called a leu or “valley between mountains”. 
The account of the pilgrim’s outward journey makes Bada- 
kshan come after Dharmasthiti, and before Yin-po-lean. 



YIN-PO-KLEN (on -KAN). 

From Badakshan. we are informed by the Records, the pilgrim 
proceeded south-east through a district of hills and vales for 
over 200 li to the Yin-po-kien country. This is described as old 
Tokhara territory, as being above 1000 li in circuit its capital 
being above ten li. It was a series of mountains with narrow 
valleys of cultivated land; in climate, products, and the character 
of the people it resembled Badakslian, but the language was not 
quite the same; its king was a bad, cruel mau. 

Julien restores the Yin*po-kien(-leciri) of this passage as 
Invakan, and the restoration has been accepted. In the 
O text of the Life we have K e a(]£;)-po-lean, but the old 
reading is Yin as in the Records. IluIc, after mentioning 
the identifications proposed by St. Martin and Cunningham, 
writes—“Direction and distance, however, antecedent and 
consequent, point not to Wakh&n, but to Yamgan or 
Hamakan, the old name of the valley of the Kokcha from 
Jerm upwards.” 2 The word here transcribed by the pilgrim 
may have been one like Impakin or Impakan. 


KU-LANG-NA. 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that from Yin-po-han he 

travelled south-east across mountain and valley by narrow dangerous 
paths for above 3000 li to Knlang-na. He describes this country 
as old Tokhara territory, and as being above 2000 li in circuit; 


1 Julien III, p. 423; Yule op. c. p. 109. 

2 op. c. p. 110. 
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it resembled Yin-po-kan in the character of the country and in 
climate; the people had no civil polity and had bad dispositions; 
there "were only a few Buddhists. The clifts yielded much gold- 
essence (“d‘or pur’'), which was obtained by smashing the rocks. 
There was a small number of monasteries, and the Brethren were 
few; the king was a sincere upright man who reverenced Buddha, 
the Canon, and the Order. 


The Ku-lang-na of this passage, restored as Kuraua, 
has been identified by Yule with the modern Kuran or 
Koran, in the upper part of the valley of the Kokcha and 
“a sub-division of the province of Jerra, lying among the 
spurs of the Hindu Kush. In fact, it includes the Lazuli 
Mines”, i Other forms of Chinese transcription are Kii- 
lan (ffi IS) and Kii-lo-nu (fit $£ If)- 2 It is described as 
adjoining Tokhara, as being 3 000 li in circuit, bounded 
on the south by the Great Snow Mountains (the Hindu 
Kush) and on the north by the river Kii-lu (fli -■§•)• In 
A.D. 646 Hu-t‘i0o, the raja of this country, sent an 
envoy to Yang T‘ai Tsung bearing a letter in Indian 
writing. 

TA-MO-SI-T‘IE-TI. 


Prom Kuran, the narrative in the Records proceeds to relate, 
the pilgrim going north-east over hill and through valley b) 
steep narrow paths travelled more than 500 li to Ta-mo-si’kic-ti, 
which lay between two hills. This country, formerly Tokhara 
territory, was 1500 or 1600 li east to west and four or five h. 
(but in its narrowest part not above a li). from north to south. 
It lay along the Po-chu (Oxus) river, following the windings 
of the river; it was full of hillocks with sand and gravel every¬ 
where; its winds were icy cold; the only crops were wheat 
and pulse and there was little vegetation; the country yielded 
many line horses of small size but capable of long journeys. 
The people were ill-tempered and ill-favoured, and their clothing 
was of felt and serge; their cyeB differed from those of other 
people in being of a turquoise hue. There were above ten 
Buddhist monasteries but very lew Brethren. 1 he capita , w ic 
was called Hun-t'e-ta, had a monastery built by a formei ung o 
the country by quarrying the cliff and tilling up the 1 gully. Our 

. o. [i. ill: Wood’s “Journey to the Source of the J Oxus f n ed. 
^tule, Int. p. LXXXV1I and p. 169. 

2 T aug-Shu, ch. 221. 
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pilgrim then gives the conversion of this king to Buddhism by 
a mendicant missionary, and the consequent introduction and 
establishment of Buddhism. The shrine (cliing-she) of this 
monastery had a stone image of the Buddha over which was 
freely suspended a gilt copper canopy set with precious stones; 
this canopy moved with the worshipper as he performed 
pradakshina to the image, and stopped when he stopped. Our 
pilgrim examined the walls, and questioned the residents, but 
could not learn the secret of the self-acting canopy. 

The native annotator to our text here tells us that 
another name for Ta-mo-si-Hk-ti was Chen-h‘an fjft) or 
Hiwiffljk.yk'an, the latter being apparently the correct 
reading. He also tells us that the country was also called 
Huo-mi (3|| |g). This latter, written also Hu(^)-mi, is 
the name used in the T'ang-Shu 1 and by the pilgrim Wu- 
k‘ung. 2 "We may regard Huo-h'an or Huo-mi as the local 
and popular name, while that given by our pilgrim was 
probably known only to the Buddhists. The T‘ang-Shu 
also records as another name for this country Po-ho 
>fp) which is taken from the Wei History and the .travels 
of Sung-yun. 3 The latter traveller describes the country 
as being north of the Great Snow Mountain (the Hindu 
Kush) with high hills and deep defiles, as being extremely 
cold, its inhabitants living with their domestic animals in 
pits excavated in the earth. Julien suggests Tamasthili 
as a conjectural restoration of our pilgrim’s transcription, 
but we should perhaps restore it as Dhammasthiti. The 
name which Yuan-chuang gives to the capital is, as we 
have seen, Hun-t l e-to ($ ^ §>), but in the T'ang-Shu the 
capital of Huo-mi is Han-ka-shen (|g $jn or in one 
text &ai($fk)-ka-sten. It is described as being to the south 
of the Oxus, but Sung-yun tells us that the hill was turned 
into the city. Yule agrees with Cunningham in identifying 
Dhammasthiti with Wakhan, the long valley of the Wakh, 
taking in also the upper part of the Chitral valley. 4 The 

1 Ch. 221. 

2 Shih-li-ching and J. A. Vol. VI, p. 347. 

3 "Wei Shu, ch. 102; Kadan-chi, ch. 5. 

'* op. c. p. 112, 
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Chinese name Huokhan seems to be merely a transcription 
of Wakhan, and Po-ho may be for Wakli pronounced 
Vakh. 

The Records, as we have seen, make this country to be 
only from one to four or live li wide (from north to south), 
but in the Fang-chili it is from ten to nearly 100 li from 
north to south. 

SHIH-KT-NI. 

The pilgrim continues — “Crossing a mountain of Dhammastkiti 
(Wakkan), one goes north to Shi-k'i-ni ”. This country he describes 
as above 2000 li, and its capital as five or six li, in circuit; it was a 
succession of hills and vales with sand and stone wastes every¬ 
where. There was much pulse and wkeatj but little of other 
crops; trees were rare and there were very few flowers or lruits; 
the climate was very cold; the people were given to robbery 
and murder and did not recognize social proprieties or moral 
distinctions, erring as to future retribution they feared the 
[punitive] misfortunes of this life. They were ill-favoured, wore 
skins and serge; and they had a writing like that of Tokhara, 
their spoken language being different. 

In the first Clman of these Records Shih-tei-ni is appa¬ 
rently to the immediate south of the country called Kou- 
mi-t'e. The T‘ang-Shu calls the district Shi*ni DfV), 
and gives Se-ni (g; [£) and our Shih'hH-ni as other names. 1 
These three are probably different transcriptions of a word 
like Sikhni or Sighni. At one time the country had a 
capital called Knt-han Ogf ff), but in the course of time 
the inhabitants dispersed themselves among the five moun¬ 
tain valleys of the country. Each valley had its own chief 
and capital and so the district came to be called the 
-Five Shi-ni. 2 The Shih-fci-m of our pilgrim has been 
identified with the modern Shaghan or Shighnan, and 
Yule says there can be no doubt about it, the gentile 
adjective of Shighnan being Shighni with which the Chinese 
form is identical. 3 This is evidently the district which 

1 Ch. 221. 

1 Ch. 221. 

3 Julien III, p. 292; Yule op. c. p. 113. 
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was in the “Pamir Valley” according to "Wu-k‘ung ; who 
calls it the “Pive Chi-ni ” 7 ^ [M), a note adding that 

another name was Shi(^)-Mk 1 The features and character 
of the modern Shighnan do not seem to agree with the 
description of Shighni by our pilgrim, but we must re¬ 
member that Yuan-chuang is apparently describing from 
hearsay. 


SHANG-MI. 


The pilgrim’s narrative proceeds to tell us that- passing through 
Dhammastliiti to the south of a mountain you come to the 
Shang-mi country. This he describes as being 2500 or 2600 li 
in circuit, with alternating hills and vales, and with hillocks of 
various sizes. All crops were grown in it, pulse and wheat being 
very abundant,” and there was plenty of grapes; it yielded realgar 
•which was obtained by breaking up the rocks. The mountain 
gods were malicious and caused disasters; if travellers offered 
them worship the travellers had good luck, but if they did not 
worship then they encountered storm and hail. The climate was 
cold, the people were rash in their ways; they were upright, 
without ceremonial observances and with narrow views and slight 
accomplishments; they had the same writing as Tokhara, but 
their spoken language was different; they chiefly wore coarse 
woollen garments. Their king -was of the Sakya stock and was 
a Buddhist, and under his influence the people had all become 
genuine believers; there were two monasteries with a few Brethren. 

To the north-east of Shang-mi, the account in the Records 
continues, across mountains and defiles by dangerous paths at a 
distance of above 700 li , was the Po-mi-lo Valley. This was above 
1000 li east to west, and 100 li, but in its narrowest part not more 
than ten li, from north to south. It w r as between two Snow Moun¬ 
tains and so had fierce chilling winds and snow-storms, spring and 
summer; the soil was saltish with much gravel. As there was no 
cultivation, and scarcely any vegetation, the place had become a 
mere waste destitute of human inhabitants. In this Valley was 
a large Dragon Lake above 300 li east to west and 50 li north 
to south. As the lake was in the IVung-ling, the centre of 
Jambudvipa, in a very high position, its water w r as very pure 
and clear, it was of unmeasured depth, and was of a bluish black 
colour with a very pleasant taste. In the depths of the lake 
dwelt all kinds of aquatic monsters, and water-birds ot various 


1 Shih-li-ching and J. A. Vol. VI, p. 346. 
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species haunted its surface, the shells of their great eggs being 
lelt in the wilds among the marshes, or on the sandy islets. 
This lake sent forth on the west a large stream which joined 
the Oxus to the east of Dhammasthiti, and flowed west; and so 
all streams on the right (west) side flow west. On the east the 
lake sent out a large stream which went north-east to the con¬ 
fines of Kashgar, where it joined the Sita and flowed east; and 
so all streams on this side of the lake flow eastward. 

The Sluing-mi (]$j /jg) of the text of this passage has 
been restored by Julien as Ssnibhi, but the restoration 
does not seem to be admissible. It was apparently from our 
pilgrim’s narrative that this name Shang-mi became known 
to the Chinese as denoting this country. In the AYei-Shu 
a nd other books we find mention of a district called She - 
m i (ftj; which was at a mountain south of a country 
called F l o-chili £p), perhaps Balti, between Po-lio 
(Wakhan?) and Udyana. 1 This Slie-mi , which was visited 
by Sung-yun, may have been our pilgrim’s Shang-mi. Then 
we learn that in the T‘ien-pao period of the T‘ang dynasty, 
that is between A. D. 742 and 755, eight States of these 
remote regions sent embassies to the Chinese emperor. 
Cue of these states was Ku-wei (fiL ;), and this is de¬ 
scribed as the country also called Shang-mi; and the 
capital at that time is given as A-shih-yuh-shih-tp , re¬ 
presented as being in the Great Snow Mountain north of 
ffie river Po-lU. 2 AVu-k‘ung also traversed a country called 
Kou-wei (^4j on his journey from Hu-mi (Wakhan) 
0n towards Kashmir, and this is evidently the Ku-wei 
a nd Shang-mi of other travellers and writers.* 

As we have seen the text places the Pamir Valley 
'00 U to the north-east of Shang-mi , but the Life gives 
fbe direction as east, the distance being the same. Neither 
111 d, nor in the Records, is there any information as to 
the bearing or distance of Shang-mi from Dhammasthiti, 
but the latter was evidently, as in the T‘ang-Shu, between 


1 Wei Shu, ch. 102. 

3 T ‘ang Shu, ch. 221; Ma T. 1., ch. 339. 
Shih-li-ching and J. A. op. c. p. 348. 
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Shighni on the north, and Slicing-mi on the south. There 
seems to he a consensus of opinion that the modern re¬ 
presentative of Shang-mi is the Chitral District, and the 
identification must be accepted, although it does not seem 
to meet all the requirements of the texts. This district 
is also known as Kaskar, and Elphinstone relates that the 
inhabitants, who live chiefly in tents, “belong to a nation 
called Cobi”. This name, as Yule suggests, may be the 
Ku-wd of the Chinese historian although Elphinstone 
seems to have regarded it as connected with Gobi. 1 
The P-o-mi-lo of our pilgrim is evidently the Po-mi 
(IS '&') Wu-kung and the T‘ang-Shu, and the Pamir of 
western travellers. There are eight Pamirs in the district 
which bears this general designation, and geographers are 
not agreed as to which of these is the “Pamir Valley” of 
our text. Mr. (now Lord) Curzon from study and personal 
observation concludes that this is the Great Pamir and 
that the Dragon Lake is the Victoria Lake or Sar-i-kul. 2 
This identification, however, does not seem to suit the 
requirements of the narrative and description in the Life 
and Records. These do not require us to believe that 
the pilgrim visited either Shighnan or Shang-mi, and it 
seems probable that he went on from Wakhan into the 
Pamirs. His account of the “Valley” with its Dragon 
Lake does not agree with all the particulars in the de¬ 
scriptions of any one of the Pamirs given by western ex¬ 
plorers, but it is in substantial agreement with Mr. Curzon’s 
summary of the general features of a Pamir. Much of 
the pilgrim’s information was apparently obtained from 
books or guides. Thus it was evidently from others that 
he learned of the hornless dragons, tortoises, and other 
aquatic monsters which lived in the dark depths of the 
Lake. He may have seen the wild fowl, the ducks, geese, 
swans, and great king-fishers (?) and heard the clanging 
clamour of their cries. The shells of the great eggs left 


1 “Account of Caubul” p. 442 (2d ed.): Yule, op. c,, p. 114. 

2 “The Pamir and the Sources of the Oxus” p. 17, 67 ff. 
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on the marshes or sandy islets are conjectured by the 
author of the Life to be identical with the “large egg¬ 
shells ot T‘iao-Chih” that is. ostrich egg-shells . 1 The eggs 
were as large as water-jars and the parent bird with due 
regard to proportion was ten feet high. 

The identification of the Dragon Lake of the Pamirs, 
that is, the Sar-i-kul, with the Anavatapta Lake is not 
made by our pilgrim, as some have asserted. He does 
n °t apply the name Anavatapta to the Pamir Lake, and 
lm assigns the two lakes to localities far apart. 

KIE-PAN-DE. 

The Records proceed to relate that “to the south of the 
Pamir Valley across a hill is the Po-lu-lo country”, which yielded 
much gold and silver, the former being of a fiery hue. It adds 
that from the centre of the Pamir Valley going south-east the 
road has no inhabited villages, over hills by risky paths where 
frozen snow prevailed, a journey of over 500 ft brought the pilgrim 
to Kie-(kcij-p l an-t l o. This country was above 2000ft in circuit; 
its capital, founded on a rocky ridge and having the river Sita 
at its back, was above twenty li in circuit. The country was a 
system of mountains with narrow river-courses and downs; there 
was little of other crops but much of pulse and wheat, and there 
were few fruit and other trees; its downs and swamps were 
wastes and its cities and towns uninhabited. The people had 
no social etiquette or common feeling of right; they had little 
education and were fierce, daring, and ugly; their clothes were 
of coarse woollen material (lit. felt and serge); their written and 
spoken languages were like those of Kashgar; and they were 
sincere Buddhists. There were more than ten monasteries with 
above 500 Brethren, all Hlnavanists of the Sarvastivadin School. 
The reigning king was a patron of Buddhism, and a scholar of 
culture. Many years had elapsed since his dynasty w r as estab¬ 
lished; before that event the country was a wild valley of the 
Ts‘ungling. A king of Po-li ssit , the pilgrim continues, had 
married a lady in China, and the bride-elect had reached this 
place on her way to her husband’s home. At the time of her 
arrival armed rebellion had broken out in the country, and the 
roads were impassable. So the king’s bride was taken to the 
top of a high steep rocky hill, and kept there for safety. When 

1 See Dr. Hirth’s “China and the Roman Orient” p. 152. 
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tranquillity was restored, and the journey was to be continued, 
the king’s envoy in charge of the bride discovered that she was 
enceinte. On making enquiry he found that the sun-deva had 
visited the lady every day at noon, and that it was by him she 
was with child. So it was decided that the party should remain 
at the place; a palace was built on the hill, and the whole 
company settled there, and made the Chinese lady their queen. 
In due time she gave birth to a son who grew up very hand¬ 
some and accomplished, famed for his power over the elements 
and his good government, and neighbouring States became his 
vassals. 

The pilgrim next tells of the petrified body of this sovereign 
preserved in a cave in the steep side of a mountain above 100 li 
to the south-east of the capital. His lineal descendants had 
reigned ever since, and because their first ancestress was a 
Chinese lady and their first ancestor a sun-deva, they styled 
themselves u China-[sunJ-deva stock”. But the successors of the 
first king came to lose their prestige and be kept down by 
powerful Countries, and when Asoka came to rule he built a 
tope in the palace. Hereupon the king then reigning removed 
to the north-east of the palace, and made a splendid monastery 
of the old palace for the sastra-master Tung-shou (KLum5ralabdha). 
This man, we are told by the pilgrim, was a native of Takshasila 
who in early youth embraced the religious life, and became an 
enthusiastic student of sacred literature. He composed some 
tens of treatises which were widely known and read; and ho 
was the founder of the Sautrantika School. He was brought by 
force from his native land to this country. In his time Asva- 
ghosha in the east. Deva in the south, Nagarjuna in the west, 
and Kumaralabdlia in the north were called the Four Shining 
Suns. 

Above 300 li to the south-east of the capital was a cliff in 
which were two caves, each containing an arhat in a trance which 
had been imolonged for more than 700 years: the bodies were 
like skeletons, and the only sign of life was that the hair kept 
growing, and had to be cut periodically. Going to the north¬ 
east of this cliff over a mountain for 200 li the pilgrim came 
to a Punyasala. This had been built and endowed, according 
to tradition, by an arhat in pity for distressed caravans crossing 
the wild bleak region. 

Foreign commentators on the contents of this passage 
are not agreed as to the modern representative of the 
P’o-lu-lo country which the pilgrim places on the other 
side of a mountain to the south of his “Pamir Valley”. 
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It is apparently the “ Pu-lu-chou (%\j jjfr country” of 
the Sung pilgrim, who places it beyond a snowy range 
before the “TVung-ling snow mountains” on the way down 
to Kashmir. 1 It is also the Po-lu-lo (££ Jjfc j$j) of the 
Wei-Shu, which was to the east of the She-mi country 
over mountains with precipitous sides up which travellers 
climbed by means of chains. 2 Yule follows Cunningham 
in identifying the district with the modern Balti adding 
that “doubtless the territory included Gilghit and Kanjut 
the latter famed for its gold produce”; 3 but objections 
have been made to this identification. 


From the “Pamir Valley” the pilgrim’s journey lay south¬ 
east according to the Records, but east according to the 
Life. After travelling above 500 li (perhaps about 60 miles) 
he came to the country which he calls Ka-}) i a,n-t‘o. This 
is apparently the K-e-p'an-Vo (Jg |Hc p£) of earlier writers, 
called also K‘e-lo and IIan-t l o (gfp£). The capital of this 
country was in the Tshmg - ling. Beyond the country 
on the south and south-west was the Hindu-Kush, to its 
north was Kashgar, and to its west was Htt-mi (Wakkhan). 4 
Sung-yun mentions a country Han-p‘an-t ‘0 which he locates 
on the Ts‘ung-ling, the last before Po-ho (WaJchan?) on 
his itinerary. 5 Julien suggests Khavandha as the possibly 
restoration of the pilgrim’s transcription, and the name 
was probably something like Kabhanda or Kavanda. The 
country has been identified by modern Chinese writers 
with Sol-gol or S - the chief city of which is Tasli- 
kurghan, 6 and this is tlie identification made by Cunning¬ 
ham and his successors. It is admitted, however, that 
Tashkurghan cannot represent the capital of Kabhanda, 


1 Ma T. L, ch. 338. 

- Wei Shu, ch . 102. 

3 op. c. p. 117. 

1 Ma T. J., ch. 339. The situation here assigned to the country 
does not agree with that in the Wei Shu which tallies with the Life's 
account of our pilgrim’s journey. 

5 Iva-lan-chi, ch. 5. ) 

0 Hsin-cliiang, ch . 1. 
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the former being situated in a plain. St. Martin regards 
Karchu as occupying the site of Yuan-cliuang's capital, and 
adds that the river which passes Karchu is one of the 
principal upper branches of the Yarkand river, that is, 
the Sit a of our pilgrim. 1 But the situation of Karchu 

(or Karacliu) seems to make the identification inadmissible. 


In the legend here related by the pilgrim about the 
origin of the dynasty reigning in Kabhanda at tlio time 
of his visit, we find the king of a country called P l o-li-ssu 
contracting a marriage with a Chinese lady. In the C 
text the reading is Po-la-ssu which is Yuan-chuang’s tran¬ 
scription for Persia. The D text has “P‘o-li-la-ssu” which 
is evidently a mistake. The correct reading as we can 
learn from the D editor's note is evidently Po-li-ssu . This 
was not Persia, but a country not far from the region of 
the Pamirs, it is also called P‘o-ssti, and it is probably 
sometimes confounded with Persia. Julien transcribes 
correctly j l Jt o-li-ssu, but Yule turns this into Persia, and 
adds that “in Persian legendary history we find king 
Jameshid marrying a daughter of Mahang. king of China ". 
The king of P 4 o-li-ssu, however, never actually became the 
husband of the Chinese lady who had only a temporary 
husband in the sun-god. By him she became the mother 
of the king who founded the reigning dynasty of Kabhanda, 
and made the country prosperous and powerful. The kings 
of this dynasty styled themselves “China- deva- gotra” 
translated' by “China and sun-god stock”. But this inter¬ 
pretation seems to be absurd, and Chinadeva may be a 
proper name. 

The T‘ung-shou or Kumaralabdha of this passage is 
the Sftstra-master with whom we have met already in the 
account of Takshasila. Here as.before the Life has the 
faulty reading “Youth-long-life” or Ivumarajiva. I lie ti.in¬ 
scription shews that Kumaralabdha is the name, and this 
agrees with Taranatha.* He mentions a Sautrantika 


* Jalien, III, p. 
2 Tar. S. 78. 
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acharya of the west whose name was Gzom-nu-lena, that 
is Youth-received, or Kumaralabdha.. None of the treatises 
written by this great Buddhist have come down to us in 
the Chinese collections, but his name is occasionally 
mentioned in the Sastras. 

The pilgrim, it will be noticed, describes the people of 
Kabhanda as having a writing and a language like those 
of Kashgar; but in his description of the latter country 
be represents its writing as taken from that of India, and 
the spoken dialect as being peculiar to the people. 


WU-SA (ok WU-SHA). 

The pilgrim’s narrative proceeds to relate that “from this”, 
that is perhaps the Punyas&la. going eastward ho descended the 
eastern ridge of the Ts*ung-Ling, over passes and through defiles 
by risky paths in a constant succession of wind and snow, for 
above 800 li, to the T! u-sa country outside of the Ts‘ung-Ling. 
This country he describes as being 1000 li in circuit, with its 
capital above ten li in circuit bounded on the south by the Slttt 
river. The district had a rich soil yielding good crops with 
plenty of fruit and other trees; it produced various kinds of 
jade, white, black, and dark-blue; the climate was mild and 
regular; the people were rude, harsh, and deceitful; their written 
and spoken language had a little resemblance to those of Kie-sha, 
(Kashgar); they were ugly, wore skins and serge, and they were 
devout .Buddhists. There were more than ten monasteries with 
nearly 1000 Brethren of the Sarvastivadin School of the lllna- 
yanists. For some centuries there had been no native dynasty* 
and the country was subject to Kabhanda. Above 200 li to the 
west of the capital was a mountain the vapours of which soaring 
up, and coming in contact with the rocks, raised clouds; its sheer 
cliffs of imposing height seemed on the verge of crashing down. 
On the summit of this mountain was a magnificent tope of 
marvellous workmanship, and the pilgrim narrates the legend 
connected with its erection. 

In the corresponding passage in the Life the pilgrim is 
represented as staying in Kabhanda for above twenty days; 
be then continues liis journey in the company of some 
traders going north-east. When the party was live days 
on the way it encountered robbers, and its members were 
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journey, and when they had gone 800 li they emerged from 
the Ts‘ung-Ling and arrived at Wursa or §3fc). 

The second character of this name we are told to pro¬ 
nounce as sha , or sa, or sai , and also as cha, and the two 
characters probably represent a word like Usa or Osh. We 
may adopt the latter as a provisional restoration. Cunning¬ 
ham identified the country with the modern Yangihissar, 
and this is apparently the identification made by recent 
Chinese writers. Yule, who takes the Si-to river of our 
text to be the Sirikol, makes the capital of Osh to have 
been at “Chiliil Gumbaz” (“The Forty Domes”), which is 
to the south of Yangihissar. Dr. Sven Hedin describes 
Chihil Gumbez as M a collection of stone and clay houses, 
stables, and yurts, besides a cemetery with a small chapel 
crowned with a cupola”. 1 The district in Chinese Turkestan 
now called Wu-sliili (,% ff) does not correspond in situation 
to the Wu-sha of our pilgrim’s travels. 


KA-SHA (KASHGAE). 

The narrative next tells us that from this (that is perhaps, the 
capital of Osh) the pilgrim went north across hilly sand-heaps 
and waste plains for above 500 li and came to Kie(Ka)-sha. 
This country he describes as being above 5000 li in circuit with 
many sand-heaps and little fertile soil; it yielded good crops 
and had a luxuriance of fruits and flowers. It produced 
fine woollen stuffs and fine woven woollen rugs; the people had 
the custom of flattening their babies’ heads by compression; they 
were ill-favoured, tattooed their bodies and they had green eyes; 
their writing had been copied from that of India, and although 
changes had been made the substance was still preserved; their 
spoken language was different from the languages of other 
countries. The inhabitants were sincere believers in Buddhism; 
there were some hundreds of Buddhist monasteries with more 
than 1000 Brethren all adherents of the Sarvastivadin School; 
these men read their scriptures much, without penetrating the 
meaning, and so there were many who had in this way read 
through all the canon and the vibhashas (or Commentaries). 


i op. c. p. 119. “Through Asia,” Vol. I, p. 261. See Hsin-chiang 
Int u . 
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A Chinese note inserted in the text of this passa^. e tells 
us that Ka (or K‘a)-sha is the old Su (or Shuyleh , that 
this latter was the name of the capital of the country, 
and that it was incorrect for Shih-li-ki-li-to-ti which was 
the correct name. The last is restored by Julien as 
“Srikritati”, a word which does not seem to be known to 
the dictionaries. It is possibly a mistaken identification 
by the Chinese annotator. But the Ka-sha of our text 
ls apparently the Su-leh of Chinese writers from the time 
°i the Han dynasty down to that of the Mongols (Yuan), 
la the latter period the foreign name Kashghar or Kashgar 
c ame to be used, but some Chinese writers still occasionally 
employ the old name. The country called Su-leh was evi¬ 
dently in former times of much greater extent than the 
Modern district of Kashgar. Our pilgrim’s Ka-sha is 
apparently the Ka-shili (Jfjn which was the capital of 
Su-leh in the time of the After-Wei and T‘ang dynasties. 1 
It may be also the Ka-sha mentioned in a Mahayana 
treatise as the name of a foreign land the people of which 
had “fine”, that is shrill voices, 2 3 and it may be the 
Khasha which was in the Brihat-Saiphita’s north-east 
division. 3 In the Chinese translations of the DivyavadiXna 
°ue text gives Ka-shili , and the other .Ka-sha, as the name 
°t the country to which Prince Asoka went from Taksha- 
&la. This seems to favour Burnoufs suggested correction 
of Khasa for the “*§va£a” of the original text* 4 Ka-sha 
(or Ka-shih) that is perhaps Kash, was the name of the 
capital and of the country. The city, we are told, was 
iu the water, and hence perhaps the name Su-leh, that is 
Su-lik or Su-laq, from su, “water”. Its modern designation 


1 T ; ang Shu, ch. 221 (2d part). In A. D. 436 Su-leh and eight 
^ther states of the “West. Countries” gave in their allegiance to the 

dynasty (T‘ung-chien Kang*mu, Sung Wen Huang Ti. yuan-ohia 
!2th year). 

2 T‘u-sa-shan-chie-ching, ch. 2 (No. 185); Abhi-ta-vib. ? ch. 79. 

3 Alberuni Vol. 1, p. 303. 

1 Divyav. p. 372; Bur. Int. p. 362 note; A-yu-waug-ehing, ch. 1; 
A -yii-wang-chuau. ch. 1 . 

T* 
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is translated by the Chinese “Motley (hash) houses (gar), 1 
hut this seems to he an improbable rendering. There is 
a Turki word Kasha, (or Kashka) which means “variously 
coloured”, hut (jar, in Mongolian ger, is perhaps for the 
Chinese interpretation of a corruption of the Hindu word 
ghar which means “a house”. 

The term rendered in the above passage by “hilly sand- 
heaps” is shan-chi (|il fe ! () literally, “hill stone-heaps”, but 
chi is here, as in many other passages, to he taken in the 
sense of “sand-accumulation”. According to our pilgrim 
hills covered with sand and waste plains were the features 
of the country between Osh and Kashgar, and Mr. Sven 
Hedin describes the country on the east side of Yangihissar 
as “ranges of low hills of sand, clay, and conglomerate”. 2 

In the expressions “tine woollen stuffs” and “woollen 
rugs” in the above passage the word for “woollen” is tie h 
CM). This is the reading of the A and C texts, but in¬ 
stead of tie the B and D texts have chan (*£), which means 
“felt”. The term j mi-tie, as we have seen, is used as a 
name for “cotton cloth”, but tieh is also used in the sense 
of wool. This is, apparently, the meaning of the word 
here, but we should perhaps regard chan as the correct 
reading. 

The custom of flattening babies’ beads, common to this 
country with Kuchih, is mentioned by other writers; so 
also are the tattooing, and the peculiar eyes. But instead 
of the “green eyes” which the pilgrim ascribes to the 
people other authorities represent them as having “turquoise 
pupils (If! 0f)”. We are told also that all the inhabitants 
of this countiy were born with six fingers on each hand, 
and six toes on each foot. 3 

The pilgrim, it will be observed, describes the writing 
of Kashgar as, like that of Kuchih, borrowed from India; 
although certain letters had been left out, and other changes 


i Hsin-cbiaug’, ch. 8. 

* “Through Asia,’’ Vol. 1, p. 256. 

3 Wei-Shu, ch 102, 
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made, the essentials of the Indian script had been preser¬ 
ved. As to the Brethren, and their use of the Buddhist 
scriptures, Julien’s rendering seems to make the author 
contradict himself. What the pilgrim tells us is that the 
monks spent much of their time humming the books, without 
studying the meaning, and because they read in this hurried 
way many of them had succeeded in going through all 
the Tripitaka and the Vibhashas or Commentaries. He 
does not say that “il y a un grand nombre de personnes 
<fui lisent et comprennent les trois Kecueils etle Vibhacha”. 

The reader of the passage now under notice will observe 
that the pilgrim does not tell us anything of the form 
of government in Kashgar. We know, however, that in 
the T‘ang period the country was under Chinese ad¬ 
ministration, with the designation Su-le-ch f en or Su-leli 
Military station, the military governor being a Chinese 
official. 

CHE-KU-KA. 


The narrative in the Records proceeding relates that from 
Kashgar the pilgrim travelled south-east above 500 li crossing 
the Sita river and going over a large sandy mountain-range to 
the Chc-Jcu-ka country. The pilgrim describes this country as 
being above 1000 li in circuit, and its capital as above ten li in 
circuit; it was naturally very strong and it had a nourishing 
settled population. There was a succession of hills and rising 
grounds all covered with stones and gravel; where the country 
lay along the two rivers there was some cultivation; fruits such 
as grapes, pears, and plums were abundant; the winds were cold; 
the inhabitants were rude and deceitful, and robbery was openly 
practised. Tho writing was like that of Klioten, but the spoken 
language was different, and the people had little culture or 
education; they were sincere Buddhists, and they enjoyed good 
works. There were some tens of Buddhist monasteries many of 
which were in ruins; the Brethren, of whom there were above 
100, were Mahayanists. The pilgrim then 'gives an account of 
a great mountain in the south of the country with numerous 
topes in memory of the Indian arhats who had passed away on 
the mountain, and tells us of the three arhats in prolonged 
samadhi in its caves. The pilgrim adds that in this country the 
treatises (pu $>) of Mahayana canonical texts were very numerous, 
more than in any other country to which Buddhism had reached. 
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Of treatises of 100000 stanzas each there were more than ten, 

and shorter treatises had a very wide-spread circulation. 

A note to the text by the native editor tells us that 
the Che-ku-ka of the passage is the old Tsii (or Tsie )-kti 
(JiL $!)• This latter word is found given as an official 
title among the Hiungnu, and we are told that it became 
a proper name. 1 Our pilgrim’s Che-ku-ka is apparently 
the So-ku Iff) of the Han period, and the Chu-kii-p‘o 
(JiJc $c) of later times. 2 So-ku is placed 1000 li west 
of Khoten and 900 li south of Su-leli (Kashgar), and Sung- 
yun makes Chii-kii-p‘o to be five days’journey from Khoten. 3 
Modern Chinese authorities identify the old So-ku with 
the modern Yerkiang or Yarkand, and to some extent 
Che-ku-ka answers this identification. 4 Yule, however, 
thinks that the particulars of our pilgrim’s description 
“would seem to point to a site among the hills south of 
Yarkand”, while the distances given from Kashgar and 
Khoten to Che-ku-ka agree with modern itineraries from 
the same places to Yarkand. 5 The name used by our 
pilgrim was perhaps, as in the T‘ang-Shu, that of the tribe 
or people by which the district was occupied. 6 A Tibetan 
writer tells us that “the Sanskrit name for Yarklian (or 
Yarkand) is Arglian”, and that our pilgrim calls it “Su- 
kakai”. 7 

For the last clause of the passage here translated with 
omissions the Chinese is £f ££ fiL I# ffl r M This is 
in Julien’s rendering. — “Depuis qu’elle (that is, “la doctrine 
du Mahayana”) a ete introduite dans ce pays jusqu’a nos 


1 Ma T. L, ch. 341. 

2 The character i|i is commonly read che, but in this combination 

as in many other cases it is to be red ku or Jcii . The Che-ku-ka of 
this passage is apparently the JJjU of ch. 55 of the Ta-dang- 

teng-ta-chi-ching. 

3 Ka-lan-chi, ch. 5. 

4 Iisin-chiang, ch. 3; Li-tai-yen-ko-piao, ch, 3. 

5 op. c. p. 120. 

’ T'ang-Shu, ch. 221 (2d part). 

7 “Buddhist and other legends about Khoten” by Babu Sarat 
Ohandra Das 0. I. E. in .J. A. S. Ben. Vol. LIV, p. 193. 







jours, elle s'est etenclue il’une* maniere remarquable.”. It 
will be seen that there is nothing in the text corresponding 
to “elle a ete introduite dans ce pays”, and the translator 
seems to have quite missed the author’s meaning. The 
pilgrim tells us that no other Buddhist country had so 
many Mahay ana texts as Che-ku-ka had, that of those treatises 
having 100 000 slokas there were about ten in the country, 
and that “decreasing from this their circulation was wide”, 
that is the treatises which had a diminished number of 
slokas had an increased circulation. 


KU-SA-TAN-NA (KHOTEX). 

From Che-ku-ka, the narrative proceeds to relate, the pilgrim 
went east over mountain ranges and their valleys above 800 li 
and came to Ku-(or KU)-sa-tanna. This country he describes 
as beiug above 4000 li in circuit, more than half of it being 
sand-dunes; the cultivated land, which was very limited, yielded 
cereals and fruits of various kinds; the country produced rugs, 
fine felt, aud silk of artistic texture, it also yielded white and 
black jade. The climate was genial, but there were whirlwinds 
and flying dust. The people were of gentle disposition, fond of 
the practical arts; they Were in easy circumstances, and had 
settled occupations. The nation esteemed music and the people 
were fond of dance and song; a few clothed themselves in 
woollens and furs, the majority wearing silk and calico (or “white 
felt”, according to some texts). The system of writing had been 
taken from that of India, but the structure had been slightly 
altered by a sort of successive changes; the spoken language 
differed from that of other countries. The people were Buddhists, 
and there were above 100 Monasteries, with more than 5000 
Brethren chiefly Mahayanists. The reigning sovereign was warlike 
and a Buddhist, aud he claimed Vaisravana-deva as his progenitor. 
This is justified by the legend which follows, which also accounts 
for the Sanskrit name of the country. When Asoka banished 
the officials who had blinded Kunala in Takshasiltt these men 
with their families were settled in the wild land to the west of 
the Kustana district. About the time this occurred, an imperial 
prince of China, being sent into exile, settled in the country to 
the east of Ixustaua. The Takshasihi exiles had raised one of 
their number to the position of king, and the Chinese prince 
also called himself king, and sought to gain preeminence over 
the Takshasila chief, but could not succeed. The Be two princes 
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with their retinues met on hunting expeditions, and on one 
occasion they disputed about their hereditary precedence and 
very nearly came to battle. They were kept from a pitched 
battle by the advice that their military prowess could not be 
displayed on a hunting expedition, and that they should go back 
to their respective districts, and after due training meet to decide 
their claims by battle. This was agreed to, and in due course 
the chiefs with their armies met and fought; the TakshaMla 
chief being defeated lied, but was captured and beheaded. Then 
the Chinese prince decided to settle in the district between the 
territory which he occupied and that in which the Takshasila 
people had settled. Wishing to select a site for his capital he 
called for one expert in Land-science whereupon a Pasupata 
Tirthika appeared bearing a calabash full of water. This person 
described a circle on the ground with the water, and then suddenly 
disappeared. Here was built the capital, and although not strong 
the city had continued impregnable from that time down. When 
this king found himself an octogenarian, and still heirless, he 
prayed to Vaisravana for a son and heir, and the boon was 
granted in a miraculous manner, a child being produced from 
the god’s forehead. Then to provide milk for the boy the god 
caused a teat to rise up on the face of the ground, and from it 
milk issued; hence came the name of the country, Ku-stana 
(Earth-teat). 

Above ten li to the south of the capital was a large monastery, 
built by a former king of the country for the arhat Vairochana. 
Before Buddhism reached this land the arhat had come to it 
from Kashmir, and lodging in a wood had gone into samadhi. 
On hearing of the peculiar stranger the king went to see him, 
and asked him “who he was to live alone in a dark wood”. 
The arhat replied that ho was a disciple of Ju-lai, and the king 
farther enquired as to tho virtue and divinity of Ju-lai. To this 
the arhat replied—“Ju-lai has tender pity for the four classes 
of living creatures, and shews the right way to the three Worlds; 
he may appear visibly or be hidden from view; he exhibits birth 
and extinction; those who follow his system become exempt from 
life and death, while those who err from his religion are caught 
in the net of carnal attachment”. Tho king became converted 
to Buddhism, built the monastery, and held a religious assembly; 
Afterwards in accordance with the arhat’s prediction an image 
of Buddha descended from upper space, bringing a gong for the 
use of the monastery. 

Above twenty li to the south-west of the capital was the 
Gosringa mountain double-peaked with cliffs sheer on all sides. 
Between the steep mountain-side and the ravine was a monastery 
containing an image of Buddha which emitted & bright light. 
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The Buddha had visited this place, preached here, and prophesied 
that a country would arise here which should reverence his 
religion and follow the Mahayana. 

In the steep side of the Gosringa mountain was a large cave 
in which was an arhat who had gone into the “mind-extinguishing 
samadhi”, awaiting the coming of Maitreya, aud had been re¬ 
spectfully served without cessation for several centuries. Within 
recent times a landslip had closed the entrance to the cave and 
the king had sent his soldiers to remove the blocking rocks. 
But a swarm of black wasps indicting poisonous stings on the 
soldiers caused them to desist, and so the entrance to the cave 
remained closed. 

Above ten li to the south-west of the capital was the Ti-ka - 
p l o-fo-na monastery in which was a standing cernented(?) image 
of the Buddha which had come from Kuchih. An ambassador 
from Khoten had been sent to Kuchih, and while there he was 
a constant worshipper of the image. On his return to his native 
place he continued to reverence the absent image, and one night 
the imuge came over to the official, who thereupon gave up his 
residence, and built this monastery. 

A journey of more than 300 li to the west of the capital 
brought one to the Po-ka-i city in which was a sitting image of 
the Buddha, above seven feet high, crowned with a tiara. This 
imago had formerly been in Kashmir, and the pilgrim relates 
the local account of its transfer to this place. 

Also to the west of the capital, and at a distance from it of 
about 150 li on the highway through the desert, were mounds 
which were inhabited by certain rodents, and the pilgrim gives 
the legend which related the origin of the worship paid to these 
animals. 


Five or six li from the capital, still on the west side, was the 
ShcL'ino no (Samajua) monastery with a tope, and the pilgrim 
tells the legend connected with the foundation of the monastery, 
and the erection of the tope. 

To the south-eaat of the capital was a monastery which is 
called the Mo-slie or Lu-shc sanghdramn. This had been built 
by a queen of a former king of the country, a princess of China, 
in commemoration of her successful introduction of silk-culture 
from China. The pilgrim relates the story of the princess 
smuggling the seeds of the mulberry and the eggs of the silk¬ 
worm out of her native land, and bringing them to this place. 

Above 100 li south-east from the capital was a large river 
flowing north-west which was used by the inhabitants for irri¬ 
gating their lands. Then the legend is told about the patriotic 
official who, when the flow of water was cut off by the dragon 
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of tlie river, appeased the dragon by giving himself up to marry 
his daughter. 


To the east of the capital, above 300 li, was a great marshy 
waste in which was a bare dark-red patch of some teps of clving 
(a ch'ing being 15.13 square acres). This, according to local 
tradition, was the field of a great battle between armies of the 
"East Country” (China) and Kustana. In this battle the Chinese 
were completely victorious, took the king prisoner, and slaugh¬ 
tered all the army of Rust an a; the blood which flowed dyed the 
ground the colour which it still presents. 

Going east from the Battle-field above 30 li you come to 
mo city which had a sandal-wood image of the Buddha more 
than twenty feet high. This image had supernatural powers, 
emitting light and effecting cures. Local tradition reported that 
it was made in the Buddha's life-time by Udayana, king of 
Kosambi, and that after Buddha’s decease it went through the 
air to O-lao-lo-ka (Rallaka?) in the north of the ELustana country. 
The people of that city were not Buddhists, and did not reverence 
the image. An arliat worshipped the image, and the king sub¬ 
jected the saint to the ignominy of being covered with sand and 
mud. A few days afterwards, as the arhat predicted, the city 
was overwhelmed by a great shower of sand and mud, which 
buried it completely. The image escaped to P‘i-mo, and Rallaka 
had remained a waste. Two days after the arhat had gone away 
there fell a shower of precious substances in the streets of the 
city; these were buried by the subsequent sand and mud; in 
after times, when various rulers tried to excavate for the precious 
substances, violent storms arose, and dense mists made it im¬ 
possible to keep the path. 

From the P‘i-mo valley going east into the desert you travel 
for above 200 li and reach the Ni-jang city. This was three or 
four li in circuit and was situated in a great marsh. The hot 
watery nature of this district, and its wastes of reeds, made it 
impassable except by the road through the city. This was 
regarded as the eastern frontier barrier ofKustana. 

The Kil (or Rnysa-tan-rui of this passage is translated 
into Chinese by Ti-ju (|(li or “Earth-teat*, and it is 
supposed to be the transcription of a Sanskrit word Kus- 
tana composed of ku, earth and stana, a woman's breast , 
an 'udder. By this name the pilgrim designates a region, 
with its capital, which corresponds in some measure to 
the modern Khoten. and the latter may be substituted for 
bis Ku-sa-tan-na. In the Chinese note to the text we 
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are also told that other names for the district were Iliian- 
na the native designation, their elegant (or according to 
to one text, incorrect) name; Yu (in some texts Ch ( ien)-tun 
used by the Hiung-nu, K l i (or Huohytan by the Tartars, 
K l u4an by the Hindus, and Yit-Hen the old incorrect 
Chinese name. 1 We are told in a glossary on this chuan 
that all these terms denoted different places in the Khoten 
region, but this is evidently a mistake. The names K'ii- 
tan and Yii-t'ien seem to point to a word like Go-dan or 
Gothan. The former is found in Turki, and the latter in 
the Indian vernacular, and they represent the Sanskrit 
Gosthdna . These words denote a place or station for cattle . 
A mispronunciation of Gosthana in the monasteries of the 
country may have led to the somid Kustana, and the silly 
legend invented to account for the name. 2 3 That the name 
which the pilgrim here transcribes was Gosthana appears 
probable from the character which gives the first syllable, 
viz. Ku (Vi 1 ) which he uses to write Go - in GoSringa. The 
Hiung-nu name Yii-tun may have been the word which is 
now pronounced Atun by the Manchus, and denotes a 
station or inclosure for cattle. For the Chinese, however, 
Yii-tHen has always been the recognized name for the 
country and its capital, and the Ho-t‘ien or Khoten of 
the present dynasty has replaced it only in official or 
government writings. This Ho-tien is perhaps the Tartar 
Hnoh-tan and means simply the city . 3 The capital is now 

1 These names ar e—Huan-na $f$), Yii tun Gf jg) or Ch'ien 

CF )-tun , Huoh or Kitan or $$ J3 ), Ku-tan (JgJ ft), Yii-ticn 
("f fJl])* This last is the term used in the Ta-fang-teng-ta-chi-ching, 
ch. B5. The other forms of the name or names are seldom met with 
in any variety of Chinese literature. 

2 In the “Dsam-ling-Gyeshe ! ’ as translated by Babu Sarat Chandra 

Das C. I. E. we find the following statement—“To the south of 
Varkhan there is a desert which having crossed, we arrive at the 
country called Gosthan, or place of virtue now, vulgarly called Khothan 
(or Khoten), which contains the mountain of Langri ^Goshirsha) men¬ 
tioned in the religious work called Langri Lungtan*’. J. A. S. Ben. 
Vol. LV, 1. c. The name Glang)-ri means “Ox-rnountain M . 

3 But this explanation of the name is not accepted. 
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called Ilcbi or Ilichi or Ngo-li-clii ($ji As Mr. Eock- 

hill has shewn, the Tibetan name for Klioten is Li-yul 
which is explained as meaning “Bell-metal (Li, the San¬ 
skrit Eiti) Country (Yul)”. i But the first part of this 
name may be the Chinese word Li (^) which denotes 
“the Yak”. This animal, in Turk! Kotas, is still found 
wild in the Klioten region. Then “U-then”, the great 
city ot Li-yul in the Tibetan scriptures, is evidently the 
Chinese Yil-tHen and not, as Mr. Eockhill thinks “a mo¬ 
dern corruption of Kusthana”. 

Our pilgrim’s story of the first king of this country being 
one of the officials in Takshasila who took out the eyes 
of Kunala does not agree with the Life. There it is 
Kunala himself who is the founder of the colony. So also 
in the Tibetan work from which Mr. Eockhill gives ex¬ 
tracts it is a son of Asoka named “Kusthana” who is the 
founder of Khoten. 

The story here told about the arliat Vairochana for 
whom a monastery was built is very interesting. This 
- arliat does not seem to be known to the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, but he is evidently the Bodhisattva Manjusrl 
of the Tibetan books when he came as a man, with the 
name Vairochana, to teach the Tibetan vernacular to the 
peasants, and also to introduce Buddhism. The monastery 
built for him by the king is the Ts‘arma Vihara of the 
Tibetan text In the passage now under consideration 
the arhat gives the king a description of the Juiai or 
Tathagata which is Lokottaravadin or even Mahayanist. 
According to these Schools the Juiai does not really pass 
through the Jfitakas of the books, and he is not actually 
born as a human being, and does not suffer death—“Be 
is visible or invisible, lie exhibits ( birth and death”. 
This description is at utter variance with the answer which 
the arhat gives the king in the Life. There the Juiai is 
the Buddha of the scriptures, the prince who was son of 


1 Bockhill, ‘Life,’ ch. VIII. See also Mr. Sarat Chandra Das in 
J. A. S. Ben. 1. c. 
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Suddhodana, and gave up bis roval inheritance to save 
the world. This orthodox account of the Buddha was 
the natural one to give to an ignorant enquirer, and we 
should regard the words put into the mouth of the arhat 
in the Records as an interpolation by some sectarian 
editor. It will be seen that Yuan-cliuang like Ea-hsien 
represents the Buddhists of this district as being for the 
most part Mahayanists. 1 But there was at least one esta¬ 
blishment of the Sarvastivadins, 2 and there may have been 
some Brethren of other schools. 

The Gosringa or Ox-horn hill, which was to the south¬ 
west of the capital, is apparently, as Mr. Rocldiill suggests, 
the GoSlrsha of his Tibetan book. But we have no cano¬ 
nical record of the Buddha having visited this country 
and sojourned on this mountain. 

To the south-west of the capital, according to our text, 
was a Buddhist monastery called Ti-lca-jSo-fo-na. This is 
doubtfully restored by Julien as Dlrghabhavana, but the 
characters Ti-ka (Jtjj $n) seem to require rather Tikabha- 
vana. This name gives a show of meaning as the image 
had changed its abode having flown from Kuchili to Khoten. 
Our pilgrim describes this image as a Ka-chu (^c iff) stand¬ 
ing image of Buddha”. Julien translates Ka-chu by “cou- 
verte d’un double tissu de soie”, but this rendering violates 
the meaning and cannot be accepted. I have proposed 
“cemented” as the meaning, taking the author to indicate 
that the image was not carved from one piece of wood, 
but was made up of parts cemented together. This inter¬ 
pretation is apparently in accordance with a glossary 
which explains Ka-chu as “made with cemented edges”. 
The word seems to be a foreign one, and it may be con¬ 
nected with the Turki word gaj , and the Hindu gacli, which 
mean cement or mortar. It is applied to the plastering 
of wooden tiles to make the roof of a temple in China, 3 


1 Fo-kuo-cki, ch. 3. 

2 It was in a monastery of Brethren belonging to this,School that 
our pilgrim lodged while at Khoten. 

3 T^ng-Shu, ch. 13. 
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but it is not of frequent occurrence. It was apparently 
a strange term to the editors of the Han-shan edition of 
these Records, for they state in a note that they had 
lound Kachu to be what was called in their time t l e (or 
Pokfsha (JUt ty). 

In the passage under consideration the pilgrim’s descrip¬ 
tion places the city Po-ka-i ij?) 300 li to the west 

oi the capital. In the Life this was the first city in 
Klioten which Yuan-chuang reached on his way through 
the country. Julien suggests “Poga'i” as the original form, 
but this may have been a word like Bhagya. 

The name of the monastery five or six li to the west 
of the capital which Yuan-chuang here gives as Sha-nio- 
joh (or noh) =g=) is restored by Julien as “Samajiia”, 

and he takes this to have been the name of the arhat on 
whose behalf the monastery was built. This may have 
been so, but the text does not give any indication as to 
the arhat’s name. If we take it to have been Samajha 
that word has the meaning of fame or reputation) and 
Yasas, the name ol the great arhat in Asoka’s time, and 
of the minister of Asoka who led a colony to Khoten, also 
means fame or reputation, 

Then we have the monastery five or six li to the south¬ 
east ot the capital which in some texts is called Lu-felio 
(or ye; (/jg But instead of this the D text has Mo (J§£) 
•she, and C has Shu {Jftyslie, We find in other books a 
story about the introduction of the silk-worm into Khoten 
very similar to that given in this passage, but the Princess 
is only from a M neighbouring country” without any mention 
ot China. 1 In Mr. Rockhill’s Tibetan texts she is Pu-nye 
-shar a daughter of the ruler of China. The Ma-dza of 
these texts is evidently the Mo-she of the D edition of our 
Records, the place in Klioten where the Princess com¬ 
menced the rearing of the silk-worm. 

The Pi-mo (Jpfi )$) that is Bhlma city, which the passage 
under consideration places above 330 li to the east of the 

1 Ma T. 1., ch . 337. 
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capital ol this country, was visited by the pilgrim on his 
way from the capital towards China, He applies the name 
to the city, and to the valley or river-course in which it 
was situated. This Bhlma is Durga and she is the §rl- 
Mahadevl mentioned in Tibetan books as worshipped in 
this country. In other works we read of a monastery 
called Pi-mo (It {$)* which was 500 li to the west of 
Klioten city. It was here that Lao-tzu left earth for 
Heaven preparatory to his descent in India to become the 
Buddha. 1 It is strange to find Yuan-chuang here re¬ 
presenting U day ana’s sandal-wood image of the Buddha 
as having flown from Kosambi to Khoten. This is not 
in agreement with other accounts of the fortunes ot that 
image, or his own statements in Chuan V. The Hall aka 

or Stag city in the north of Klioten, which was the first 
abode of the image in this country, became as we are told 
here, buried under sand and mud. Its late in this lespect 
is quoted in later works as an example ol what has 
befallen cities and towns in the great desert region east 
of the Ts‘ung-Ling. 2 

The Ni-jang (or -yang) city of our pilgrim, which was 
200 li east from Bhlma in the desert, has been identified 
with the present Niya. Mr. Sven Hedin writing about it 
with reference to Yuan-chuang’s account tells us that “the 
Chinese traveller’s description ol* Niya and its situation 
agrees in all particulars with the actual state of things, 
as I myself was able to verify”. 3 

KHOTEN TO NA-FO-PO. 

The narrative iu the Records continues —Going cast Iront this 
(that is, Nijang) the pilgrim entered the „Great Flowing-SamK 
As the eaiid is iu constant motion it, is collected and dispersed 
by the wind. As there are no tracks for travellers many go 

1 Wei-Shu, ch. 102. 

2 e. g. in Sheng-wu-chi, ch. 4. 

3 Through Asia p. 783, and soe Ohs. LX and LXII for much 
about Khoten. Prejevalsky identifies Pi-mo with Marco Polo s Pern 
(or Peym) and Nirjang with the modern Kiria. See Ins “From Knlja 
across the Tian-shun to Lob-nor” p. l&h. 
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astray ; on every side is a great vast space with nothing to go 
by, so travellers pile up bones left behind to be marks ; there is 
neither water nor vegetation and there is much hot wind; when 
the wind blows men and animals lose their senses and become 
unwell. One constantly hears singing and whistling, and sometimes 
wailing; while looking and listening one becomes stupified, and 
consequently there is frequent loss of life, and so these phenomena 
are caused by demons and sprites. A journey of more than 400 
H brought the pilgrim to the old country of Tu-huo-lo (Tokhara). 
This country and its cities had long been unoccupied wastes. 
Going on east from this the pilgrim after a journey of above 600 U 
arrived at Che-mo-t'O-nci old country, the Nie-mo land, with lofty 
city-walls but without an inhabitant. Then continuing his 
journey he went north : east for above 1000 li and reached the 
old country of JS T a-fo-p l o , the Lou-lan territory. 


The description here given of the passage of the great 
desert east of Khoten agrees with the accounts by other 
old travellers such as Fa-hsien, P‘ei-chti, and Marco 
Polo. 

The name Che-mo-Vo-no, given by our pilgrim to the 
country which lay to the east of the former Tokhara 
country is evidently a Sanskrit word, and it is possibly a 
rendering of a native term. The text tells us that the 
country was the Nie-mo 3 ^) land. But the correct 
reading is ChuQ \I or jg>*no which is given in the Life, 
the T'ang-Shu, and other old treatises. This is said to 
have been originally the name of the capital of the country . 1 

The Na-fo-p l o of this passage we are told in the text 
was the old Lou-lan. This countiy, once powerful and 
flourishing, lay about 1500 Zi to the east of Khoten . 2 In 
the year B. C. 77 its prince was treacherously murdered 
by the Chinese envoy, and on this occasion the new name 
Shen-shan was given to to the country. The common way 
of writing this is but the first syllable is also written 

fliJI, and the name is pronounced Ch'an (or Shan)-shan. At 
one time the capital of the country was Han-ni (J-p $£), 3 


* 

1 Wei-Shu, ch. 102 where the name is written IL)fv* 

2 Ma T. t, ch. 857. 








